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©fe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
BUILDERS OF 
Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 
FOR 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Upright Drying Machine 


ALL KINDS OF 


Horizontal and Upright Drying Machines 


With cylinders made from either the best English tinned 
iron or best Luke Superior sheet copper, fitted with our 


Patent Spiral Scoops 
Bleaching Kiers with Patent Circulators 


Raw Stock, Yarn, —— and Knit Goods 
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Bleaching, Drying, Dyeing 


Finishing Machinery 
For Textile Fabrics 


Bleach House Calenders 
Machinery of All Kinds For all Purposes 
Mercerizing Ranges 
Drying Machines (Piece and Warp) 
(Copper and Tinned Steel High Speed Tentering 
Cylinders) ; 
Machines 


for elastic finish with Automatic 
lamps 


Return Tentering 


Machines 
Color Kettles for Woolen Goods 
with Stirrers 


Hydraulic Presses 


Open Soaping Dye House 
Machines Machinery of All Kinds 


Weare also sole Licensees and Makers in the United States for Daniel Foxwell & Sons, Manchester, 
England, of the 


KAY & FOXWELL’S Patent Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


Simpson Patent Cloth Winder, No Stopping 
to Change Rolls, — Increased Production 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


1212 TUNES EAD Supe PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Singeing Machines 
(Oil and Gas) 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 





| Increase product per loom 

| Increase wages per weaver 

Reduce cost of weaving per yard 

| Pay 20 per cent. or more on the investment 
CAN YOU AFFORD 


to Do Without Them? 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 





-_ 
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Trade Mark Registered 


LOOM 
BOBBINS 


SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 








i 
, 4 
Look for our name on your Bobbins and Shuttles | 


Draper Company 


J. D. CroupMaAN Southern Agent 188 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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The Foster Model 30 


The Model 30 Cone Winder has every good principle of 
former Models incorporated init. In addition, the new Model 
is more flexible of adjustment and may be set to produce 
tinished cones of much greater taper than former Models, 
although paper cones of the same or lesser pitch are used. 


Foster Machine Company 


Westfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$aco-Lowell Shops 


COMPLETE 


TEXTILE MACHINERY = wi 


EQUIPMENT 
Including : 
Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 

Looms 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


WORSTED 

MACHINERY 
Including : 
Revolving 
Creels, 
Gill Boxes 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Reducing 
and Roving 
Frames, 
Cap Ring 
and Flyer 
Spinning 
and 
Twisting 
Frames 
Jack 

Spoolers 






















Lowell, Mass. 
Biddeford, Maine 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





















Executive Offices— 
77 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 










Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


IMPORTING ENGINEERS 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, U, S. A. 


Long Distance Telephone— Cable Address— 
Main 2693 “Leigh,” Boston 


TEX TILE 
MACHINERY 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


OF OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


By far the Largest Makers in the World of 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Also Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


BLEACHING, CALICO PRINTING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Patent Mechanical FILTERS for Town Supplies 
and all Industrial Purposes 


Wool Washing and Drying Machines, Napping Machines, Sykes’ Card 
Clothing for Cotton, Critchley’s Card Clothing for Woolen and Wor- 
sted, Wilson Bros’. Bobbins, etc., Harding’s Pins, Fallers and Circles, 
Dronsfield’s Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet; Double Loop 
Bands, Scroll Banding etc.; Condenser and Gill Box Aprons, etc. 















ane we OS “ 
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There is this much about it—when a 
textile plant 1s 


“Carrier Equipped” 


there is no reason in the world why it 
can't compete with any other plant, 
anywhere, on any grade of yarn or fabric. 
Have you seen our catalog? It’s free. 









Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America 


No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 











NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
176 Federal St. Ft. Dearborn Bidg., 734 Real Estate Trust 
Boston Clark and Monroe Streets Building 





BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 
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COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Carding 


MASON: 


MACHINE » 


Weaving 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diciiemn (ilies Geena. 4:0... Givin Hewerd 


Works at Taunton, Mass. 
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Te cream of the textile industry use“ Barreled Sunlight” 
in thetr plants 





PAINT 


Pat. Off 


Test it out yourself under our Guarantee 


OU can easily prove to yourself that Rice’s Gloss Mill-White will give 19% 
to 36% more daylight; will save you money, in making repainting less 
frequent; will not crack or scale; and will be more sanitary. 


Apply Rice’s in a section of your plant, where a fair comparison can be made 


with the interior finish you now use. 


It stays white longest 


ICE’S Gloss Mill-White is the original “mill 

white.” Allothers areimitations. Itis the only 
mill white which contains no varnish, For that 
reason we guarantce that if Rice’s does not remain 
white longer than any other gloss paint—applied at 
the same time and under the same conditions - we 
will give free enough Rice’s to repaint the job with one 
coat. We also guarantee that, properly applied, 
Rice’s will not flake or scale, You cannot lose under 
this guarantee. 


On concrete 


9 
surfaces 
On inside concrete, 


Rice's Granolith makes 
the best possible pri 
mer for a second coat 


of Rice’s Gloss Mill- 
Whaite--giving a tile- 
like enamel finish at 
no More expense than 
lead and oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 





20 Dudley Street, 





By the “Rice Method” it can be 
applied over old cold water paint 
Hundreds of factories where cold-water paint was 
formerly used have thus been treated with Rice’s 
Mill White and the flaking and scaling nuisance 
permanently obviated. Not only has a durable sur- 
face thus been produced, but a tile-like smooth fin- 
ish which can be kept clean and which also reflects 

light and WILL NOT SCALE. 


Write for booklet “The Yellow Peril’’ and sample board, 


Sold Direct — 
Write for Booklet 
and Sample Board 


Sold direct from 


GLOSS our factory in 


barrels contain- 


ing sufficient 


MILL-WHITE ear coat 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 20,000 square 


i feet — one coat. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


Just Because the "Peak Load" 
of your factory heating is passed 
and you are now getting along 
comfortably, don't forget those 


days during the "peak load" season | 


when the heating was a_ real load 
and a real expense. 


The Usual Method of neglecting 


these things until Fall, when there | 


are more contracts than men, is not 
prohtable. 

If a more Economical Method 
of mill warming or a decrease in 
operating expenses interests you, we 





cannot urge too strongly getting at 


it now. 


By so doing, you reap the bene- 


fit of off-season prices. 

If you desire to look into the 
Parko System of Hot Water 
Heating let us hearfrom you—next 
mail will be none too soon. 


Horse Power—and Man 


Power. 

If you were able to hire Chinese 
coolies at ten cents a day—as they 
do in China to treadmill the river 
boats—you would have a_ horse 
power cost of about $2000.00 
per year. 

This is roughly eight to ten 
times what you pay. 

The coolie at ten cents a day 
wears himself out in five to seven 
years. Your man, with power 
supplied him is good for fifty years 
of manual work. 

America’s labor is the highest 
priced in the world—and the best 
because we are beginning to see 
that when he is not made a "tread- 
mill" he has a chance to develop 
his think factory. 

I'm not in sympathy with any 
scheme of education that seeks to 
make of man or woman a human 
treadmill, nor yet am | in sympathy 
with one which educates us away 


from work—the kind we do with 
our hands. 

But realizing that human horse 
power at ten cents a day is the 
highest priced horsepower, then in 
America the highest priced com- 
modity is time. 

And whoever stands in the way 
of a rational time saving operation— 
is pursuing as safe an operation as 
monkeying with a buzz saw. 





Last week our sales department 
got a job for $2000.00 in com- 
petition with a price of about one- 
half. 

Robbers—you say. So did the 
customer. Said he didn’t object 
to paying us a little profit, but a 
price of one hundred per cent 
more than another reputable con- 
cer was going some. 

Said the sales department. "Do 
you think a net profit of ten per 
cent, unfair?" "No"—said the 
customer. "Well"—said the sales 
department, "We figured a net 
profit of ten per cent, so it isn't a 
case of robbing you. The work 
as we have figured it cannot be 
done and done honestly for less 
money. ; 

Said the customer—"What am | 
to do—the job was shown you 
both and I assume you are both 
figuring alike." 

"Have you compared the speci- 
fications?" asked our sales depart- 


ment. 
"Yes"-—said the troubled one— 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 





"and they both look alike to me." 

"Tell you what," said our sales 
department—"Y ou read the other 
fellow’s specifications out loud. I'll 
follow along with mine point by 
point and show you the difference. 
If I can’t you can call me a robber 


then." 

"Twas done so. And the two 
jobs were as unlike as the differ- 
ence in price suggested. 

In fact we figured we saved 
the customer $1000.00 by getting 
him to spend $2000.00. For the 
competitive layout—it was a coal 
saving job—would have been no 
improvement over his present con- 
ditions. The money paid for it 
would have been thrown away. 

I mention this in passing because 
I believe it to be a fairly well 
grounded axiom that we get about 
what we pay for in shoes, shirts, 
shawls or socks. 

The same psychology will apply 
to piping —whether you trade in 
Fitchburg or not. For it is not my 
desire to assert that all the virtue in 
the piping business centers in and 
about this burg. 

The only difference being that 
that which is done here | happen 
to know most about—and I don't 
like to talk about something which 
I don’t know about. 

This is why | talk about our- 
selves. The acquaintance, while 
perhaps not improving with long 
standing, has the advantage of 
being intimate. 
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The Turbo-Humidifier is Economical 


Originally the Turbo was designed to work at 65 pounds air 
pressure, it being the thought that with this pressure a very 


convenient accessory could be given the textile manufacturer— 


enabling him to use compressed air tools in repair work. 


The textile trade didn't seem to care for this especially—and 
since the sharp shooters said that the Turbo took too much 
power, we redesigned the head to work at 30 pounds air pressure. 


POWER CUT IN HALF 


Now our yearly mechanical power is no more than any system 
of humidifiers; but in addition you have at your disposal the 
accessory of compressed air cleaning, which some say is worth 
as much as the humidifiers themselves. 


LESS MAN-POWER 


But listen to this: 

“We have your favor of May 7th, and beg to state in regard 
to Turbo-Humidifiers, that we have not had one cent repairs on 
the system since same was installed several years ago. We did 
not keep any record of the oil and water which is used on the 
system, and neither did we keep a record of the time of the 
man_looking after the air compressor and cleaning the humid- 
ifiers, but we know that he spends less time looking after the 
system than he does washing his hands, or cleaning up during 
working time.” 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass, 
Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. J. S. COTHRAN, Mgr. 
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Sargent Automatic Drying Machines 
For Drying Wool, Cotton, Hair, SilK, Flax 


Containing exclusive features which permit greatest economy in operation. Ball Bearing 
Fans. Improved principle air circulation. Specially designed Feeders 
Automatic Apron Adjusting Device 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The most effective and systematic method of setting twist 
Eliminates Kinky Yarn difficulties 
Wool Washers, Woo! Dusters and Openers 
Burr Pickers, Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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“Be Your Own 
“Efficiency Expert”! 


The Textile Manufacturer does not need to 
pay any "efficiency expert" to learn the 


"efficiency methods" for one expensive 





operation in textile manufacturing — the 
movement of goods from upper to lower 
floors. 





You can acquire authoritative and ex- 





haustive information of these efficiency 
methods by yourself and without cost. 
The methods saving hours of time and 
labor and hundreds of dollars every yeai 
for hundreds of manufacturers are all 
clearly described and illustrated in this new beok, "Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors." 
The coupon below brings you a free copy of this Book. 


Suppose you could save all the expense and most of the time of the daily moving 
of supplies, unfinished and finished goods from upper to lower floors and levels. 
Isn't that the kind of efficiency you want in your plant? Wouldn't it be about the 
biggest saving you ever have made or ever could make? To know whether you 
can make this saving you have only to read this Book with its comprehensive but 
compact information on Gravity Spiral Conveyors and their employment in almost 


every kind of plant. 










Use The Coupon Today 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY (os 


wf Elevator Co. 
New York 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-sixth St. fo 


¢ 
oe of your new book to 


NEW YORK Name 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World a 


- > .*° 
oe I OSIION + +++ se ee weet weer were eens 


EEE LIE LOD Rae Pee 


Please send free copy 










¢ 
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FULLIING 
Drivine SIDE MUNLIL GEAR DRIVE 
CLOTH WASHERS 
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SOAPING 
MACEINBS 





BELT DRIVE RoPE DRIVE 


E> JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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New Hand-Threading shuttle | 


The Caron Patent Hand Threader | 






















, | 
This “ THROAT PLATE” (slightly enlarged) is so designed that | 
the Yarn cannot ‘“‘ Balloon’’ 
: 
This “SIDE EYE” (slightly enlarged), made in two parts, 
prevents unthreading. \ 
° ° : 
The Simplest and Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle Made ) 
It can be filled with the finest silk or the coarsest filling—will 
neither wuzthread nor “ balloon”—lint that accumulates is easily 
removed —felt can be inserted for tension purposes—and 
being a hand-threading shuttle, it is sanitary. : 
This shuttle is entirely different from all others. It has been | 
; severely tested for a year by large mills and is the most effective | 
hand threader on the market. ) 
Trial orders solicitted—Satisfaction guaranteed | 
fy 
| Paper Cop Tubes ——— | 
s ; 






Cones and Shells 


Send your samples and we will quote 
prices on any lot desired 


Shuttle Irons 


For All Textile Purposes 





American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street : Providence, R. I. 
13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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Pui” petheord rot anes 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. 











Jury 1915 DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING 


ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 


FOR Ap at BETTER 
| HOSIERY i = DYEING 
SKEIN i at 
YARN i it LESS 
SLUBBING ee eee a | pane EXPENSE 
ete. - = ae ' aiid 
The best and ca Give us an 
mosteconom- ee toa opportunity 
ical Dyeing to prove our 
Machines gy claims 


Complete Equip- 
ments for 


Dyeing 
Scouring 
Bleaching 
Carbonizing 


Automatic Dryer 
For Yarn, Slubbing 
etc, 


¥ 
’ 


FIRE-PROOF DRYERS xstiateo wire astestos 


Power-Screw and AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


Hydraulic (With Sectional-Continuous Conveyor) 


PRESSES For Cotton, Wool, Hair, Rags, etc. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. Boston Office : 53 State Street 
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Type CS Four-Frame Motor for Spinning Frames 


Westinghouse gx 
Textile 
Motors 

and 
Control 


Weatherproof Starter for Conduit Wiring Auto-Starter for Conduit 
with low voltage and overload protection iri 


The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 


the largest cotton mill in New England buying Central Station Power 
have purchased about 4000 horsepower of CS Motors with starting 
devices arranged for conduit wiring. 


Westinghouse Electric CS Motors 
Win Again! 


Textile Quarterly No. 9 tells the story of CS Motors, send for a copy 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Building W North American Building 
NEW YORK GES) a) CHARLOTTE 
165 Broadway 


American Building 


ATLANTA: Candler Building 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Manager 
60 India Street, Boston, Mass.) WORKS AT READVILLE, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM IMMYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander attached to Calender showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, and by 
others still pending, under which the builders will 
maintain their patent rights against any who may 
violate such rights by building, selling or using 
machines of this character. 


We solicit correspondence from those having new ideas for Calico 
Printing, Dyeing, or Bleaching Machinery, either patented, or capable 
of being patented, and which they wish developed or manufactured. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 
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Starch 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


THICK BOILING STARCH. We man- 


ufacture several brands of thick boiling starches 
adapted to the various requirements of manufacture. 


THIN BOILING STARCH  Penetrates 
the warp, adding weight and increasing the strength. 
We manufacture thin boiling starch for sizing and 
finishing in varying degrees of fluidity according to 
the requirements of manufacture. 


DEXTRINE. We manufacture all grades 


of dextrine and British gum. 
























We are prepared to study your problems and 
show you how to use these products to your advan- 
tage and increase the efficiency of your process. 


For full information address 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Starch 
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They often run things in the open in South Africa 





Here’s a Premier Gas Engine with a Duxbak Belt exposed 
to the elements all the year round. Parching dry weather is 
more trying to belts in South Africathan moisture. Schieren’s 
Duxbak Waterproof Leather Belting is the sunproof as well 
as waterproof belting. Indoors or outside conditions of any 
kind are all the same to Duxbak. 









New York - 21 Ferry Street 


STON. 641 and 643 Atlantic | CHuicaGo. 128 W. Kinzie St. 





B 
> 






















Ave , opp. 50 Station | Denver: 1752 Arapahoe St 
l'HILADELPHIA: 226 No. Third | | 5 soe * r : : 
Strect | PirrsuurGu: 337 Second Ave. 
SEATTLE, Wash,.: 620 Fourth | PETERSBUKG, Va.: 12a Shore 
Avenue | Street 
Tanners New ORLEANS: 402 Canal Street 






The Texas Chas. A. Schieren Co,, Inc., 106 South Market Street, 
Belt Manufacturers oe 
OAK LEATHER TANNERIES BRISTOL, TENN, 
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WATSON, LAIDLAW. & CoO. LD: 


DUNDAS ST. Soutu, GLASGOW 


PATENT WATER-DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


Underdriven N RE «Suspended 
Baskets " a $ Baskets 


24 in. Diameter 4 i ' 24 in. Diameter 
Mt Y > . 
to 48 in. il | to 54 in. 


Retain the benefit of self-balancing with entire absence of belts 
and gearing. No working parts requiring lubrication except 
spindle, which only requires a little grease once or twice a year. 
Can be placed anywhere regardless of power or moisture. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
CALL OR ADDRESS 
W. J. WAYTE, INCORPORATED 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Agents, BOURRET-KIRKWOOD COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 
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ML ORSE Silent Chair 


For Driving 


Textile Machines 
OSITIVE speed ratio be- 


tween driving and driven 

shafts insures maximum 
production ; 98 4 to 99%, sus- 
tained efficiency prevents gradual 
dropping off in production ; qui- 
etness leaves employees minds 
free for devotion to work; con- 
venience of application mini- 
mizes installation difficulties ; 
reliability and long life with low 
up-keep cost are the other 
economical features. 
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746 HP, MORSE Chain drives from GE Motors to Spinning Frames 
in the Arlington Mills 

















Specification 
MORSE Silent Chains are 70? a stock proposition. 
Each drive is designed tomeet its specific require- 
ments and conditions. Horsepower to be transmitted, 
R.P.M. of shafts, center distances, etc., all have a bear- 
ing on the design and are carefully considered by our engineers. \ 
After you have become convinced of the superiority of MORSE \ \ 


fi 


D 


ae 
VG 


Dh 


= 


/ 


whether you want one drive or one thousand, for 4HP 
, or for 5000 HP. For better power transmission get 
in touch with our nearest office without delay. 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. ©) : 
NEW YORK, 50 Church Street ») 
BOSTON, 141 Milk Street 
ATLANTA, Earl F. Scott, M. E. 
702 Candler Bldg. 


\ 

a Silent Chains because of the exclusive "Rocker-Joint" construc- \ | | i] 

lp tion, write our nearest office, giving the simple mechanical details | GW if 

Qs | of your problem, (specification blanks furnished free on request) | ! i 

and our engineers will des7gn a drive to satisfactorily and eco- | | x] i} 

‘ (ey nomically meet your requirements. | | 
j Qa There is no guess work, no duplication of drives to save cost / | > | 
: 9 and time, no "this-ought-to-do-him" policy. Ourengineers / / € 
vA weigh each condition of service and then 420~ what you need / / Z| | 

ec and what to give you. Your problemsare safe inourhands / , SZ 





I would like to receive literature des- 
criptive of MORSE Silent Chains and 
information regardirg their advantages 


in connection with 






Name 


nian gncenata 
‘ UY. JON Compar 
CHOLES sax 
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FIG20, ‘ Lane indestructible frame with renew- 
Extra heavy, best quality cotton duck able hard wood shoes. 
Leather binding Made also with iron shoes 


LANE BASKET 


OR 


TRUCK 


FOR YOUR ESPECIAL USE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. T. LANE 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


Round taper style. N. A The Lane Basket 
For bobbins, waste, etc. is a long-lived, quick steamer. 
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New Process Noiseless Pinions 






are durable, strong 
and quiet. Their use 
on high speed drives 
reduces vibration and 


helps men to do their 
best work. 





Send for booklet : 


"Noiseless Gear 







Driving" 






/ WP NEW PROCESS IS TO 
; oo ALL OTHER RAWHIDE 
e oC: AS STEEL IS TO IRON 

7 POO US Par ore 
NEW PROCESS 

s 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


CANADIAN AGENTS: ROBERT GARDNER & 
SON, LTD , MONTREAL 
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Rock Hill, S. C., April 16th, 1915. 
jleddle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


have had one fourth of our Mill equipped 
your flat steel heddles for nearly one year. 
eget just as many yards of 80 x 80 print cloth 
om the steel heddles as we do from the twine 
harness and make fewer yards of seconds. I con- 
sider it the best harness we can buy. We have 
just placed the order for the full 560-sets. 
Yours truly, 
Aragon Cotton Mills, 
P. B. Parks, Supt 


This Mill has been giving our new double bar Harness frame equipped with Duplex 
Heddles as per illustration above, a thorough trial on Print Cloth where heretofore no 
other Harness but the “Cotton” could be used successfully, Since this new invention 
has been placed on the market a great number of Manufacturers have realized the 
marvelous benefit and have followed the trail of others. We have numerous very large 
contracts for full equipments of Mills with this type Harness, which is sufficient proof 
that the problem for Print Cloth goods to be run on flat steel heddles only is thoroughly 
solved. If you want to save money, write to us today. 


Steel Tleddle Manufacturing Company 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence Officé - - - 76 Dorrance St., Providence, R. J. 
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WHERE THE SERVICE IS HARD 


SPARTAN BELTING 


PROVES ITS TRUE WORTH AND EFFICIENCY 


That is why this $3000 Spartan equipment has given such universal satisfaction 
in a large Georgia bleachery. The Superintendent writes 


“We find they stand steam, acid and water just as represented. In regard 
to pliability and friction, would state that they are the best we have ever 
used and have not called for any belt dressing of any description. These 
are the first belts we ever used that we did not have to take up or cut.” 


Even stronger evidence of the service rendered by Spartan Belting in this bleachery 
lies in the fact that we have recently furnished this Superintendent another 
Spartan equipment for a large new mill. 


The use of Spartan in your mill is a guarantee to you of the same degree of satis- 
factory service. In your Bleachery, Dye House, ‘Singeing Room, in fact in any 
place where conditions are unusual install Spartan, it will mean top-notch effic- 
iency—first, last, and always. 


Our Engineering Department is thoroughly equipped to give expert 
assistance and advice upon any transmission problem and to in- 
vestigate and design any drive upon request. May we serve you ? 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 10S. BRANCHES 
Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Tacoma 
Chicago Fall River New Orleans Pittsburg Seattle 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO, 


of Texas, Dallas, Texas Sling Acute of Wis., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Knows How 
To Build 


Winding Spooling 
Beaming Warp Splitting 
AND 
Warping Machinery 
THAT WILL GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 


This knowledge, combined with practical and successful 
experience in the operation of this machinery makes it easy 
for him to show you how to save money. 


Do not fail to inquire about the New Cone Winding 
Machine that winds all kinds of yarn from the skein. 


Write to 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Textile Machinery 
2824 North Fourth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1915 MODEL PLAIN GOODS LOOM 


1915 Model Plain Goods Loom 
the Last Word in Loom Construction 


It produces strictly high-grade cloth 


Practically no seconds or waste 


20-30 Looms per Weaver 
50-60 per cent. Saving in Weaving Costs 
and yet Weavers can Earn 40-50 per cent. more wages 


Catalogue sent upon request 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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‘Ta YO —WHETHER YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER, 
ADVERTISING MAN, SALES MANAGER, 


EDITOR OR PUBLISHER — AN INVITATION IS GIVEN TO ATTEND 


THE FEDERATION 
OF TRADE PRESS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


—comprises 250 leading 
trade and technical journals. 


— exists for the purpose of 
developing and encouraging 
higher and still higher ethi- 
cal standards in publishing, 
advertising and general bus- 
iness practice. 


— represents over $40,000,- 
000 invested capital. 


— reaches through its con- 
stituent publication millions 
of business men! 


— includes in its member- 
ship publishers expending 
over $37,000,000 in salaries 
and wages. 


— desires the individual in- 
terest and co-operation of 
every reader and advertiser. 


— wants YOU to attend its 
annual gathering. 


The 
10th Annual Convention 
of the Federation 


of 
Trade Press Associations 
The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Philadelphia 
September 7-8-9, 1915 


1 VERY man engaged in producing, advertising or 


selling merchandise will find much of interest and 
help at the Annual Trade Press Convention. 


HETHER you come to give of your own ex- 
perience and observation ; to gather the ideas of 
others or to exchange yours for theirs — this 

convention will give you big returns on your investment 
of time. 


HE influence of these conventions is assuredly a 
potent factor in meeting the need of the day for 
greater economy in production and distribution of 

both necessities and luxuries. 


GATHERING of hundreds of leaders in the 

great economic movement toward increased effici- 

ency in the manufacture, sale and distribution of 
merchandise is bound to be productive of great good and 
helpfulness. You should be there. 


For additional information write the Editor of this Journal, or 
Bartley J. Doyle, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 
512 Race Street, Philadelphia 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
John Clyde Oswald, President 
New York 


A. A. Gray, Vice-Pres. Grant Wright, Sec’y-Treas. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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Feye Sag See 
; = 


pei SE a 
g AIC SELF ALIGNING BALOBFARING 


{i 


These New 

Books Will 

Help You 
| Obtain 


More Production For Less Money 


FOR USERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON PICKERS AND WINDERS TWISTING FRAMES 
RAG AND SHODDY PICKERS DRYERS 
GARNETTS NAPPERS, ETC. 


N this day of efficiency, when severe competition requires machines to 
operate at their highest point of speed, much attention is necessarily 
given to any means that will bring about this result. 


Special “Textile Bulletin No. 14-M, General Catalog No. 40o—and 


& <. ec SELF ALIGNING 
BALL BEARINGS 


in Machine Tools and Shop Equipment,” are especially valuable to Mill 
Superintendents, Engineers and Users of Textile Machinery. 
Data showing actual tests ; how ball bearings when applied to machines 
have produced a remarkable saving of power, is carefully explained. 
Every progressive Engineer, Purchasing Agent and Textile 
Manufacturer should have copies of these 
books for his files. All copies will be 
sent if desired. 
Ring for your stenographer and 
tell her to write us today—NOW. 


<3 F" BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church St., New York City 


Deflected View Full View 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 


Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 
, prum 8co PHILA SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 
. in your dye house by using 
IMPROVED Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full particulars on application 


— Coral and 


war el Cumberland Streets, 
; a Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bldg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fi 


; 
; ; 


TUR WARN HEA GALL Hi 


Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths to three inches in diameter and up to 
seventeen inches long suitable for various kinds of coarse goods such as grass 
matting, cocoa bagging, cocoa matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 
linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose and narrow fabrics, such as wicks, belting, 

webbing, surcingles, halters, etc. 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


13th and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery— Winders Especially 
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If You Have a Pumping Problem to Solve 
You Will Want a Copy of This Book 


It gives general instructions and the various tables needed in selecting 
a pumping equipment for any service in 
Textile Mills. . 
Our local representative will also be glad TeGo Lins 
to call and assist you with any engineering ioves’ LoS 
help you may require on pumps or pump- ee 
ing. 
Seer us a card and we shall be glad to send you 

a free copy of the book. 


G Ask for 
Bulletin No. 112 
“Handy Data on 
Power Pumping” 


Goulds Power Diaphragm 
ump 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


Main Office and Works . - SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Branch Houses District Offices 
Boston, New York, Chicago Atlanta, Houston 


Best Singeing at the Least Cost 


The Capacity of Your Gassing Machines may be 
Increased from 25% to 100% by Means of the 


Kemp Automatic 


Gas System 


employing ordinary city gas. This device is easily 
installed and delivers gas and air under pressure at 
absolutely correct mixture ; produces a clean blue flame; 
singes thoroughly and uniformly. 

It is equally effective for heating calenders. 

Flame burns in confined space; is self-sustaining 
and combustion perfect. 


Results Guaranteed 
Furnished on Approval 


ain LP 


=i! This mixture is regulated at machine 
E = MEG.CO,, instead of burners. 

i : Mills use the KEMP AUTO- 
E. OLIVER STREET MATIC GAS SYSTEM, making a 


big saving in gas consumption. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. g ging P 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 
ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN SOMERVILLE, , MASS. 


“Coronation” ea 


me: Piece-End 


SEWN, Machine | 


Sent on trial most 
anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick & 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 


Send for Circular 
Also Makers of 


. Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Starch Mangle. — Vhs is the two-roll machine, with brass = Seutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 


ngles b vilt with ¥ re ened any material or . . 
‘number desired, Send for circular. Soaping Machinery 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON GoMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


FAIRBAIRN MACPHERSON BRANCH— LAWSON BRANCH— COMBE BARBOUR BRANCH— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS. LEEDS. BELFAST. 


AND AT 
LILLE, FRANCE. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE, 


AND ALL 


MACHINERY for the MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 
For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENCINEERS’ CENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENCINES, CROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTINCG, &c. 


COMPLETE PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS SUPPLIED. 
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Ik VERY product sold under this emblem is backed by J-M Res- 
4 ponsibility—a new order of service pledged by a nation-wide 
organization that has had over half a century of experience in solving 
your proslems. J-M Products are made not merely to sell but to give 
satisfaction in use. Hundreds of J-M Service Representatives every- 
THE CONTINENT \& where give this assurance. That's J-M Responsibility. 


Many of those who order this sheet packing speak 
highly of it— but they all reorder it 


J-M Permanite Packing. The packing that has won its way on performance 
This is why J-M Permanite is a handy sheet because it is equally efficient on 
wet or dry joints. It has no respect for temperature or pressure, nor is it 
affected by ammonia, acids or alkali. 


Then, too, it stays where it’s put. It does not compress under any stress, in 
fact, it expands under working conditions, making tight joints tighter. 


J-M Permanite is very light in weight. 


When the J-M Salesman suggests J-M Permanite say "I'll try it once." We This is the way it is branded 
are willing to let it convince you. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York and every large city 


SHORT CUT 
To the 100% EFFICIENCY mark in your 
COUNTING, WEIGHING, TRUCKING and HANDLING 


of your material 
The PROBLEM solved WASTES eliminated 
Highest degree of ECONOMY secured 
UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT and CONVENIENCE realized. 
ALL accomplished by the useof NATIONAL SYSTEM of handling your product. 


YOU should be in a position to derive the 
benefit other manufacturers obtain from 


NATIONAL COUNTING MACHINES 


NATIONAL CHAPMAN ELEVATING TRUCKS 
(The NATIONAL SYSTEM) 
Ask for our NEW catalogue just issued 


NATIONAL SCALE CoO. 
18 Record St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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11/2 to 2 ton worm-drive model 


The new line now includes 7 models 
1000 Ibs. to six tons—$950 to $4350 


FTER a careful and scientific study into all phases of haulage requirements, we announce an increase in 
our line to 7 models—ranging from a 1000 lb. delivery body to a 6-ton truck. The new line of KisselKar 
Trucks is designed to supply most economical delivery under every haulage condition which may arise. 


KISSELKAR | RUCKS 





SEVEN GREAT MODELS The specifications and details of this wonderful range 
Here is the new I.ne und chassis prices:— of trucks are so important that it is impossible in this 
1000 Ib. delivery ...-----. +++ secre eeeeceene ane $ 950 announcement to more than ask that those interested 
| K to 2 tom trucks... ...-..-2-cscccccccccsscvscccess 1500 write at once for complete literature. 
B to 14 tom truck. .--------+-00s.eseerercevecerses 1750 : Learn in detail the construction 
1% to 2ton tru k.... . teeeeeere - 2100 For Your Business of these lank ame ; both 
2'¢ to 3 ton truck . sen ee rane reeeeees . 2750 worm and chain drive models — and their adaptability 
| 3‘: to 4 ton truck ...... . . . 3350 to your peculiar problem. They are the most modern 
| 6 ton truck «-- +--+ eeeeewees 4350 trucks on the market. 


Kissel Motor Car Company, 528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Phitadelptia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Omaha, 
Oakland, Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Columbus, Rochester, Buffalo, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Duluth, Seattle, New Orleans, Troy, 
Nashville, Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Norfolk, Providence, Marshalltown, Ia.; Madison, Montreal, Toronto, Calgary, Victoria 
and three hundred other principal points in the United States and Canada. 





Buffalo Cotton Gin Fans 


Built to suit installation conditions 





Advise us your requirements and our en- 
gineering department will recommend a fan 
that will give you 


Highest Efficiency 


Lowest Power Bills 


because it will be especially adapted for your 
work. Having various types we are not 
compelled to offer one to meet all conditions. 


Let us send you Catalogue 256-74. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Forges, Blowers, Drills, Heating, 
Ventilating and Drying Apparatus 
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Bethlehem Steel and Standard Oil 


are mere examples out of the long list of shrewd buyers 
who endorse “Sells” Roller Bearings by purchasing them 
in large numbers. 

Many of the concerns which are using “Sells” Bearings 
today, and which buy more “Sells” when they need them, 
are large indus- 
trials with exten- 
Sive private engi- 
neering facilities. 
They are able to 
subject anything 










they buy to exhaustive engineering and economic tests. 
Better than any arguments that I can advance, don’t these 
continued purchases by an ever-increasing number of such 
big concerns, justify any power-user in considering “Sells” 
Roller Bearings with a great deal of confidence? 

This time is particularly opportune for investigating 
“Sells” Roller Bearings, because they reduce production 
cost under the present difficult conditions, and through 
the savings in power for which they are well known, will 
make pussible increased production, with larger profits, 
when the eventual return to “good” busin¢ss occurs. 


Manager 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 


pr North Fifth ion Philadelphia 


Babbitted Ring Oiling Bearings—Shaft Hangers, Collars and Coup- 
lings— Pane hes and Dies—Punching and Shearing Machines—Sen- 
sitive Drill Presses— Foot Presses —Grinding rand Polishing Machines 
— Tumbling Barrels—‘Rollerine, "the ball and roller bearing lubricant. 
















GC 


— 


catiug attachments. 


err yn 
‘i 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


The New Oswego Autos Save Time and Cloth 


On Both Straight Cutting and Pinking Samples 


Oswego Cutters are equipped with various back gauge size dupli- 


desired or any other special equipment needed for r: apid 
. production in your individual case. 


*@) eee Cutters Are 1007 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


Write for Circular 660 


You can have any length of iron-backed table 


Efficient 


They eliminate waste 
of material, time and 
power. There is no 
tearing at the folds. 
They cut easily and 
quickly — either verti- 
cal or shear stroke. 
Oswego Cutters are 
made in go sizes and 
styles for cutting Cloth, 
Paper, Board, Foil, 
Celluloid, Leather, 
Rubber, Cork, etc. 
Special sizes and styles 
made to order. 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Buhlmann’s 


ww MERCERIZING 
Multiple Action Tom-Tom MACHIN E. 


Positively uniform treatment, 

Goods easily accessible, S 

No dragging of the goods, KEINS 

No clatter of Wheels or Gearing, Unsurpassed in quantity and quality 


No banging of Tappets on Ham- of output and economical working 
mers, 


Available area for goods in one A. W. BUHLMANN 


washing, 31 sq. feet, Textile Engineer 











RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. E NG 
Main Office and Works, Orange, Mass. 200 Fifth Ave. S03 = \"j3 New York 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby St. 4 fos 





RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 








Can be attached to any machine or 


operated separately 
In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 









Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 
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One of the Reasons 


The photograph 
shows our Type 
“E” Textile Extractor, and a detailed view 
of the self-oiling step box which is used 
in all our standard type centrifugals. 

It is one of the small but important reasons 
why there are now more than 2300S. &U, 
Centrifugals in service; just one of their 
many advantages. 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Centrifugals 


The shaft revolves in a phosphor bronze 
bushing, and is tipped with a hardened 
tool steel toe. This toe revolves on a 
phosphor bronze step plate, which rests 
on another step plate of hardened tool 
steel. The oil circulates freely and auto- 
matically lubricates the bearing. 

This and all the other S. & U. advantages 
are described in our free book “Centrifugal 
Extraction.” 

Have you acopy? If not, write us today, 
also asking for any special information 
you wish. 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


Glenwood Ave. and Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA .. .. 


No obligation, of course. 
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The Hamilton Oak Leather Company 





Hamilton, Obio. 
I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry in regard to the 
6 inch Double Shedite Belt we purchased from you some 
two or three years ago, will say that this belt has been in 
constant service where it has been subjected to very hard 
wear and continuously running in what we might say a very 
damp atmosphere, being in our tanning department. It has } 
given us exceptionally good wear and has outlasted all the 
other belts that we have hadinthis department. We might 
Say that we have had four other different makes of so-called 
waterproof leather belt in competition with this belt and 
all of the others have failed to meet with the conditions 
that the Shedite has successfully withstood. We can truth- 
fully say that this belt is the very best that has come under 
our observation and when we are again in need of belting 
we will be very glad to give you the preference. 

P. M. HOOVEN, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


oe se 





Smeg eS ene ~ 


' Shedite | | 


Leather Belting ) 


This is a belting that possesses 
all the superior qualities of our i 
famous “Cocheco Belting,” 


























and in. addition is absolutely i} 
steam proof and water proof. Wi 
No matter what conditions of iy 
dampness prevail, “Shedite’ li 
gives perfect service. al 
For over 70 years we have been } 
making the best belting on the i 
market. . 

1 


Every sale is made under a guar- 
antee of “ Monry-Back-1F-Not- 
AS-REPRESENTED.”’ i 





WRITE US FOR FULL DETAIL , 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


14-16 N. Franktin St. 
CHICAGO 






















7173 Murray St 
NEW YORK 


157 Summer St. 


: 

| 
BOS1ON | | 

; 













Universal Steam Laundry 








Portland, Maine. 







I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H. 









Gentlemen I have been using your belting for a num- 
ber of years and I find it the best belting that Lever had in 
alaundry. We use it mostly inthe wash room on the ex- 
tractor and washing machives, which is a difficult place for 
a piece of belting to do work and last any length of time. 
I think of one belt, about twenty-six feet long, that is run- 
hing on the extractor; it has been there over four years 
and is practically none the worse for wear. This is one of 
the hardest tests that a belt can be put to on acc ount of the 
different temperatures that it is subject to and the steam 
and water continually coming in contact with it. 


R. D. LIBBY, Proprietor. 



































































There’s No Guesswork 
About It 


Variable S eed 
ie® P 


Transmission 


you turn a hand wheel and get precisely the speed 
you need on your Tenteriig Machine, Dryers, 
Printing Machine, Mangle or any other machine. 


You don’t stop your machine—the work con- 
tinues right along and when you get the speed that 
gives best results, stop turning the hand wheel. 

Turn to the right to increase the speed—to the 
left to decrease. 

Simple, isn’t it? 

Its simplicity and ease of operation are what 
has made it so popular and profitable to hundreds 
of Textile mills. 

Write for Catalog “Ll pe 
Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 
’ ’ 
Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


EASTERN AGENTS 


Lewis E. Tracy Co.. . . s . » Boston 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City 
W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., . Philadelphia 


Labor cost less than half of other methods 









cr nt name 
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Once loaded, the bleaching 


bleaching. 
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Here is a Machine That Can Unwind, 
Sew and Rewind Cloth Into Rolls 
of 3000 Yards or Less. 


No. 4 OPENING AND WINDING RAILWAY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


(Equipped with Singer Head.) 


Why do nearly all the leading cotton mills in 
this country use this machine? 

Because no otber puts the cloth into such perfect 
condition, clean, free from wrinkles, smoothly 
wound into hard, straight rolls, ready for the shears, 
brushing machine or for shipment to the bleachery, 

From 500 to 600 pieces of cloth can be bandled by 
it every day—although the machine requires only 
5 feet of fioor space. 

Measuring attachment and inspecting board 
furnished if desired. 

This machine can be equipped with either the 
Dinsmore or the Sinyer type of sewing head. 

Send for catalog of other Dinsmore mill sewing 
machines. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 





BLEACHING 


Yarn, Braid and Tape Bleached separately or simultaneously 


= 


washing, soaping, blue- 


ing and finishing are completed without rehandling. 
Our method of transferring the batch from one to 
another machine is possible with no other system of 


All metal parts, except the propeller, are securely 
wood encased. 
If you have doubts our references will remove them. 


Skeins of any and all lengths treated at the same time. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of the Uniform Hosiery Dyeing and 


Bleaching and Warp Dyeing Machines 
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If You are Interested in 


Machines for 
Dyeing-Bleaching Yarns 


Cotton 
Wool — . 
Worsted as ee | 
Silk ee | 
Artificial Silk Ee 
Ramie ie 


a ae a a ey 


dip Le Oko, ead 
— ’ 


Write us to send you an estimate 
of cost of installing an equipment 
as well as the economies in labor This is one of our many inexpensive bubblers. 


and steam that can be made. Your people are in bettercondition, when properly 
refreshed, to give their best effort, so from a 
selfish as well as from a humanitarian standpoint, 


| Cn they should be furnished with modern, sanitary 
5 ’ drinking fountains which will minimize sickness 
and time spent in using the old methods. 


TAUNTON, MASS. Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. i} 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. ' 


PERMUTIT 


“MADE IN THE U. S. A.” 


and every day it is more and more extensively used “in the U. S. A.” 
for producing 


1€ro Water as Soft as Rainwater q€ro 
No) for all Textile Purposes 


HARD! Write for Booklet, ‘‘Permutit in Textile Industry’’ 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
és aA 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Spontaneous Combustion 


eliminated by the use of 


Breton Oil for Wool 


Wool oiled with ‘*‘ Breton” can be stored for months 
without loss or danger of spontaneous combustion. 
1 Cards and spins as well as the day it was oiled. The 
} use of ‘‘ Breton” oil insures fine, even perfect yarn. 
j Sold subject to trial and approval 


BORNE, SCRYMSER & COMPANY 
80 South St., New York 


Boston Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J, 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


”e “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


“DOBBIES” “JACQUARDS” 


8 to 32 Harness 208 to 2608 Hooks 






ALL TYPES 


BUILDING 





SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 








i 
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i 
WILLI FRANK B. COMINS | 
— T H E Vice-Pres. and Treas, ! 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


; 

7 

Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- ; 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for i 

j 

' 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. | 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 
: 
' 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 













WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 





by 
Bets, Ropes or GEARS 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 







Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cetalogue and Estimate 
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Just the Extra Touches 





American 
Vulcanized 


, made by the American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Fibre 


electrically welded tinned steel rims and wear-proof Laminar fibre. 
Made in all sizes, standard or special, to almost any specifications. 
Write for free Complete catalog 


THE AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
C. C. BELL, Vice Pres. 12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 9kicinat BAGGER THE 
For Bagging B IT’S AUTOMATI — éé 99 
Wool, Noils _| : : No-Waste 


Shoddy and I > al : Seamless Hard Fibre 
mr | Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 


ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 
Storage, 


Also 


and - | Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Freight. | = A. Doffing Trucks 
Aj = ee Ee and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


— ~— 


The C. S. Dodge Wool Bagging Machine Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Makes bags o ifort reight. cally p 20 to s. 
a to ue than a cia aie Put Coie” Rods 
Satisfaction guaranteed. * Special Shapes 
C.S. DODGE, - - LOWELL, MASS. Sta ; 
ndard Fibre Co. 


Pickers, Picker Pins. Cylinder Covering a Specialty. 


“IF DODGE DOES IT—IT SATISFIES” 25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 






install individual electric motor drive, an essential 
to profitable Textile manufacturing? WE 
HAVE THE MOTOR FOR THE WORK. 


Write us for data 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS, GENERATORS and TRANSFORMERS 
Ampere, N. J. 




































in workmanship, quality of material and finish make the difference 
between the ordinary fibre can and the Laminar Fibre roving cans 


The wear is put in them when they're made, by such features as 












© cate eerste: Came, 


<tee:etalied. 
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TO GET BETTER WORK 


Remove all impure air from your work rooms, re- 
place it with good, pure oxygen laden atmosphere— 
in short— 


Use A Berry Wheel 


Fill your rooms with clean, vitalizing air. It will give 

energy and snap to your workmen. It will mean This is th 

better work—and more of it. It pays! BERRY ois on FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective agent on 
For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To the market for drying and 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St, Boston fF ft. ‘imintting, steal and 


other impurities from the air, 


Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


” 







Sizes 12" to 72 


Dye Tubs and Tanks 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 















Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Requires Absolutely No Attention 


If you are interested in an expansion joint for steam, water, or gas pipe 
lines, to stand any pressure whatever you should find out what a 


BADGER 
Self-Equalizing Expansion Jo oint 


will do and save for you. It certainly will do away with 
packing or any leaking. Once in place you can forget it. 

It is built on a correct idea, that of corrugations, each of 
which is compelled to take up its proper share of the expan- 
sion. For long service it can’t be beaten. 


Let us send you our New Catalogue 


E. B. Badger @ Sons Company 


73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 50-29 
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‘STANDING’ BETWEEN 
PROFIT and LOSS) 


Engineers know that FRASER means—Pulley efficiency, 
highest accuracy, enduring service, in fact, through and through, 
the demonstration of care and attention to those little things— 
those details so to speak that stand between profit and loss. 


DOUGLAS FRASER & SONS, Limited 


Engineers 
ARBROATH ~ SCOTLAND 


FRASERS. PULLEY S 


The Ireland Cloth Cutting Ball Warpers 


Folding and Winding Machine 
The general arrangement of an Entwistle 


Cuts Cotton or Woolen Fabrics, Knit Goods, etc. 
for Rindings, Facings, Fronts, Button Stays, etc. z : 3 a ort 
Straight or Bias Ball Warper including Creel is similar 
to our Slasher Warper excepting that the 
yarn is wound in rope form on a wooden 
roll on the Balling Machine. 


‘ 































This machine will run 500 threads with 
drop wires in 2 rows, and 800 threads with 
drop wires in 3 rows. 


The Entwistle Line 


Includes: 
Expansion Combs — Slasher Warpers 
Salling Machines Beaming Machines § 
Card Grinders Doubling Machines 
Creels Leese Clocks 








And all supplies needed in connection with 
Warping Machinery. 


T. C. ENTWISTLE Co. 


EST. 1886 INC. 1901 
F. B. Kenney, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Representative, J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. C. 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumpers 


Wooland Waste Dusters 
Rag Dusters, Nappers 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 


This machine saves 6% to 15% in cloth; 
25% to 50% in labor over the old methods. 









iskus for particulars 
The Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Norwich, N. Y. 









ATHOL, 
MASS. 
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DON’T REHANDLE YOUR ASHES 


Geco Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 


are Dustless, Simple, Reliable, and Safe— 


Green Chain Grate Stokers 


No Moving Parts 


Write for Bulletin No. 2 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


East Chicago, Indiana 


REVOLVATOR «&:: 


For the 


| Rapid 


Cheap 
Safe 


piling and un- 
piling of baled 
cotton, cotton 


| cloth, waste 


orcased goods 
the Revolva- 
tor is the most 
efficient tool. 


This picture shows 
how easily one man 
can hoist a 500-Ib. 
bale «f cotton. How 
do you pile? 


Send for Illustrated Bulletin W-31 
‘*The Revolvator in the Textile Industry’’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


349 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Geco Pneumatic Ash Handling Systems 


After 37 Years 
Experience 


HIRTY -SEVEN 

T years of constant 

testing out on all 

kinds of belting service 

that’s what GANDY 

has had. And today it 

stands out greater and 

stronger, more supreme 

than ever—a long ser- 

vice belting at a low 

E price. 

For 37 years GANDY has been proving to an 

increasing number of users that it will do the 

work as well or better than either leather or 

rubber belting, at about one-third the cost of 

leather and for very much less than rubber 
belting. 

GANDY STITCHED COTTON DUCK BELTING 
You users who are asking for oil-proof, dust- 
proof, and virtually wear-proof service, can find 
it right in GANDY, and forget the rising costs 
of leather belting and rubber belting, just as 
thousands of others have done. 

Try GANDY. It’s worth your while. It gives 
maximum service and satisfaction. 
The Gandy Belting Company 


747 West Pratt Street Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office, 36 Warren Street 


No finishing room should be without 
this machine. Indispensable for cooling 
cloth so as to permit of immediate 
inspection. 


Finished cloth restored quickly 
to its Natural Condition 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Selling Agents: EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
122 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 


” NOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED 
RIBBED RING 


WORTHINGTON CENTRIFUGAL 
ps UNDERWRITER FIRE PUMPS 


Are built to meet the specifications of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and are the Accepted 
Standard of the Fire Underwriters. The 
Horizontal Split Casing affords ready 
access to the internal parts. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


Works: Harrison, N. J. New York Office: 115 Broadway 


Write for Bulletin W 175-52 Branch Offices in all Principal Cities W 226.2 


Established 1870 


cote 
John Heathe R. I. 
seal of Improved 


j chinery 
Cloth Tentering ana Drying ~ - 
for WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, aot a 
7 Upright or Horizontal e tig I AILY 
wih ia re i Catalogue 


& Son 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in twoeditions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler's, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e.. the number of sets 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 
there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other informa- 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.; the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name cf the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. Itis pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 


selling agents, jobbers, department storcs, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Pri-e $1.00. 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


Indi oO The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 


simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. | The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


i Aa LN ATEN Re Co PO ws 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 

only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES ‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


t WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 614 EMPIRE BLDG. 
C. E. RILEY, Prest. E. CHAPPELL, So. REP. 
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Monthly Comment. 


A Discovery in Textile Analysis 


In the investigation of a subject nothing 
is more exhilarating than discovery. This 
in fact is what makes Study of all kinds so 
attractive, the sensation of discovering what 
had previously been known to the studen 
At first the 
scious of the fact that all he is discovering 
better by 


student ignores or is uncon- 
or learning is known as well or 
others. As time passes, however, this fact 
becomes more prominent and there develops 
a desire not only to learn, but really to dis- 
something not previously known to 
doubtful 


hitherto un- 


cover 
however, whether 


something 


anyone. It is, 
the discovery of 
known affords the experienced investigator 
more genuine pleasure than that which 
comes to the beginner who is learning what 
is so well known to others as to be common- 
place. An example of this exhilaration was 
recently supplied by the textile analyst of the 
Bureau of Standards, 
thought he had discovered a new method of 


who learned and 
determining the take-up of yarn in weaving. 
The delight over this supposed discovery 
that the official an- 
inserted in the 


was such following 


nouncement was Consular 
and Trade Reports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

DETERMINATION OF CRIMP IN TIRE FABRICS 


In testing tire fabrics the length of each warp 
and filling yarn used up in passing successively 


over and unter other yarns is an important 


This is called 
method has not 
the Bureau of 
velop such a thoc 


factor “crimp.” As a satisfactory 
existed for determining “crimp,” 
Standards has undertaken. to 


] 1 4 


The one proposed, ‘whiéi 


} 
thread 


promises uccess, consists 1m measuring 
again mea ring under 


1 e 
gtn of 


in cloth, removing. and 
Various tensions 

the yarn under 

this length and the 


may be computed 


What 


T 
propriately calls “crimp” is 


he. Bureau of Standards very ap- 
known in the 
textile trade as “take-up.” If 100 yards of 
warp is required for go yards of cloth, the 
difference of Io yards is the take-up “%¢ 
length taken up in weaving by reason of ‘the 
interlacing of the warp with the filling. .The 
method proposed by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for determining the amount of this 
take-up is elementary. It has been known 
and practiced in the trade from time 1m- 
The Bureau of 


nounces that it promises success. 


memorial. Standards an- 
Any one 
with a practical knowledge of textile analy- 
sis knows that it not only promises success, 
but has been long known to be successful 
within certain limitations. The method gives 
the difference the length of the 
cloth and the length of the yarn, as found in 
the cloth. 
in which the yarn suffers little or no change 


between 
For cotton, linen and silk goods 


in length during the processes subsequent to 
spinning and twisting, this method gives a 
fair approximation of the total shrinkage in 
length between the spun yarn and the fin- 
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ished cloth, but in the case of wool goods, 
which are subject to a material shrinkage in 
length during finishing, other factors must 
be taken into account. 


The Wisconsin Law Against Fraudulent 
Advertising 


Following a vigorous campaign backed by 
merchants and manufacturers throughout 
the State, the following law has been en- 
acted in Wisconsin: 


Section 1747k of the statutes is amended to 
read: Section 1747k. Any person, firm, corpora- 
tion or association who, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, live stock, se- 
curities, service, or anything offered by such per- 
son, firm, corporation or association, directly or 
indirectly, to the nublic for sale or distribution or 
with intent to increase the consumption thereof, 
or to induce the public in any manner to enter 
into any obligation relating thereto, or to acquire 
title thereto, or an interest therein for the purpose 
of defrauding the public, makes, publishes, dis- 
seminates, circulates, or places before the public, 
or causes, directly or indirectly, to be made, pub- 
lished, disseminated, circulated, or placed before 
the public, in this State in a newspaper or other 
publication, or in the form of a book, notice, 
handbill, poster, bill, circular, pamphlet, or letter, 
or in any other way, an advertisement, of any sort 
regarding merchandise, live stock, securities, ser- 
vice, or anything so offered to the public, which 
advertisement contains any assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact which is untrue, decep- 
tive or misleading, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor 
more than two hundred dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail not less than ten days nor 
more than ninety days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment; providing that nothing herein 
shall apply to any proprietor or publisher of any 
newspaper or magazine who publishes, dissemin- 
ates or circulates any such advertisement without 
knowledge of the unlawful or untruthful nature of 
such advertisement. 


While this law is aimed at false advertis- 
ing in newspapers and printed matter, it is 
so worded that without undue strain on the 
English language it can be construed as ap- 
plying to the false description of merchan- 
dise by labels attached to the goods. If this 


construction is enforced the Wisconsin act 
will mark a good start toward a merchan- 
dise marks act based on the principle of the 
British law, which forbids the application of 
any false trade description to goods without 
requiring that labels shall be attached to 
give any specified information. 
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Wool, Tops and Yarn 


The imports of wool, tops and wool yarn 
for the ten months eriding April, 1915, are 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce as follows: 


Clothing and Combing Wool, Free 


Jajy, 2084... ¢. 22 Ibs. 13,680,588 $4,720,650 
August csevensss BLOOMED ‘S000 
September ........ 9,096,205 2,315,488 
LPO | ecb Ween « 7,543,479 1,844,032 
November. ........ 2,909,260 629,416 
December......... 962,219 194,810 
January, IQI5 ...... 7,445,517 1,753,210 
February ... 16,092,043 3,804,491 
BERT a cncsss -+ 47,393,129 11,057,566 
April - 47,927,295 11,654,634 
Carpet Wool, Free 
SONG BOER as cain Ibs. 6,150,565 $1,028,560 
August tows, as 760,841 
September......... 4,705,074 773,037 
October 3,042,256 641,568 
November ......... 2,541,724 457,522 
December ........ 1,955,252 328,200 
January, 1915 4,191,043 604,496 
ree 5,414,962 786,138 
March Gna ee ouetes 13,393,129 2,347,774 
April 7,639,546  1,254.783 
Mohair, 15 per cent. ad val. 
i a! ee Ibs. 300,250 $101,930 
A WE «cc vevawaes 238,490 93,848 
september 3 .....00% 407,651 141,040 
[Oo Saacden 470,905 160,545 
November ........ 443,466 171,401 
December ........... 308,911 115,648 
January, 1915 298,906 90,553 
PRUNE oo ccke ven 481,013 133,920 
BEAT nese cwse's 945,083 268,781 
OTE ® ses saxceVates 267,851 69,350 
Tops, 8 per cent. ad val. 
July, 1914 ......]bs. 1,064,988 $578,152 
August 396,230 191,774 
Senotember |. oiscsa. 503,447 270,546 
6 eee 433,688 192,809 
November ........ 193,878 79,848 
December ........ 75,468 27,615 
January, 1915 ...... 105,833 39,174 
PEMUUREY kkk isos 72,168 35,016 
March 73,285 30,556 
Pe skins was 78,771 36,552 
Yarn, 18 per cent. ad val. 
SUE, EGTA os iene Ibs. 755,956 $544,974 
eee a. iss srein 307,825 223,713 
September ........ 277.355 186,235 
October 374,420 247,750 
November 83,234 66,712 
December 142,255 97,064 
January, 1915 121,463 90,628 
os 117,985 84,065 
cao eis sue nae 84,766 66,992 
NE ice 30,664 24.724 
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The British Embargo on Wool 


A bulletin recently issued by the Textile 
Alliance gives the wool trade in the United 
States revised instructions as to what mus 
and must not be done in order to obtain such 
wool from the British Empire as is not re- 
quired. The British authorities appear t» 
have the wool supply well under control, not 
only while it is on British soil and on the 
ocean, but after it has reached the United 
States. Furthermore the privilege of im- 
porting British wool by this involved method 
rests on a very precarious basis, as it is 
liable to be revoked without notice, the 
British Board of Trade having informed the 
Alliance that the continuance of the arrange- 
ment depends on the discontinuance of ex- 
ports of wool, tops and wool yarn from this 
country. The new bulletin of the Textile 
Alliance follows: 


Special Notice to Persons Interested in the Im- 
portation of Merino Wool, Blackface Wool, 
China Wool, Tops, Noils, Yarn, Wool Waste, 
Camels Hair Noils, Flannelette Raisings and 
Wooled Sheepskins from the British Empire: 


[he application signed by importers for permis- 
sion to import the foregoing articles through the 
Textile Ailiance, Inc., and subsequent obligations 
to be signed before possession can be obtained of 
same, provide specifically that the applicant agrees 
not to export these articles, or certain products 
thereof. There is, however, on the part of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., and its allied associations a 
further moral obligation, contained in their agree- 
ment with the Board of Trade that it will discour- 
age to the best of its ability and by proper means 
the export from the United States of any wool, 
tops, noils or yarns, except to Canada. 

PROTESTS AGAINST EXPORTS 


We are informed that protests have been made 
in Great Britain against the export of wool, etc., 
from the British Empire, and we also know that 
a careful canvass is in progress to ascertain the 
exact supplies available for the later requirements 
of the allied armies. An embargo has already 
been put upon the export of tops from Great Brit- 
ain. Should it develop that the United States are 
sufficiently well supplied with material to permit its 
exportation, a prima facie case will at once be 
made against the shipment of further supplies 
from the British Empire. It would not be neces- 
sary under the existing circumstances that such 
exports from the United States should be in great 
quantity. A few shipments of small amount may 
place the whole trade in the same difficult position 
that existed during the first two months of the 
year. The Alliance therefore urges those who 
have applied for licenses through it, not only to 
refrain from transactions which may be open to 
criticism, but also to use every proper influence 
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within their power to dissuade others from making 
such shipments. Consumers who benefit indirectly 
by the privileges granted by the British Govern- 
ment, are equally concerned to aid in the observ- 
ance of the conditions in consideration of which 
these privileges are granted. 


GENERAL NOTICE 


Arrangements have been made between the 
British Government and the Textile Alliance, Inc, 
of New York, whereby merino wool, black face 
wool, China wool, tops, noils, yarn, wool waste, 
camels hair noils, flannelette raisings and wooled 
sheepskins may be exported from Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa to the 
United States through the Alliance, subject to reg- 
ulations and limitations imposed by the British 
Government. 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., at the above ad- 
dresses (45 East 17th St., New York City, and 120 
Milk St., Boston) is prepared to receive and give 
attention to all inquiries and applications pertain- 
ing to such imports; also to release imports after 
the importers have met the requirements pre- 
scribed by the British Government. Imports 
awaiting release will be at owner’s risk and ex- 
pense. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSES 


Any intending importer, who has not already 
done so, should fill out and execute an application 
to have his name approved as a recipient of the 
articles he desires to import, and send same to 
the Alliance. Blanks for the purpose will be sup- 
plied upon request 

All such applications are submitted by the Alli- 
ance to the British Embassy in Washington for 
approval and are then transmitted to the follow- 
ing representatives of the Alliance at the ports 
named: 

Messrs. Freshfields, 31 Old Jewry, London, E. 
C., who forward them, after approval by the War 
Trade Department to: 

Messrs, Nunn, Smith & Jefferson, 448 Collins 
St., Melbourne (also at Brisbane and Adelaide). 

Messrs. Brandon, Hislop & Brandon, 150 
Featherstone St., Wellington, N. Z. 

Messrs. Fairbridge, Arderne & Lawton, 14! 
Longmarket St., Cape Town, S. A. 

Importers agents abroad should apply respec- 
tively to the following for the purpose of obtain- 
ing export licenses or permits to ship: 

In England: To the War Trade Department and 
Messrs. Freshfields, 31 Old Jewry, London, E. C. 

In Scotland: To the War Trade Department, 
London, and Messrs. Freshfields, 31 Old Jewry, 
London, E. C. and Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In Australia: To the Minister of Customs and 
Messrs. Nunn, Smith & Jeffreson, 448 Collins St.. 
Melbourne, or Messrs. Nunn, Smith & Jeffreson, 
Brisbane or Adelaide. 

In New Zealand: To the proper government of 
ficer and Messrs. Brandon, Hislop & Brandon, 150 
Featherstone St., Wellington. 

In South Africa: To the proper government of- 
cer and Messrs. Fairbridge, Arderne & Lawton, 
141 Longmarket St., Cape Town. 

The granting of licenses and permits to ship, 
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rests solely with the British Government and the 
Colonial Governments. Interested parties must 
bear in mind that licenses and permits will be 
granted only in so far as the requirements of 
Great Britain and the allied countries may per- 
mit, and furthermore, that the granting of a 
license does not assure that the merchandise is 
certain to be released upon arrival in the United 
States. 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., is not informed 
whether applications are granted or refused. In- 
formation on such points must be sought from the 
proper government officers in the port of Egypt. 


DESTINATIONS 


At present shipments may only be destinated to 
approved recipients at Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, except that wooled sheepskins may 
also be destinated to San Francisco. 

To avoid extra freight, shipments enroute may 
be diverted to other destinations after satisfactory 
guarantees have been given to the Alliance. 


ROUTING VIA CANADA 


Arrangements between the Australian and 
Canadian Governments permit shipments on 
through bills of lading to the above destinations 
to be routed via Vancouver and Canadian rail- 
roads. 

BILLS OF LADING AND BANKING ARRANGE- 
MENTS 


At present bills of lading must read in one of 
two ways, namely: 

(1) “To A. M. Patterson, president, for the time 
being, of the Textile Alliance, Inc., of New 
York” (in this case shippers must send all bills of 
lading to the Alliance’s representatives in the 
country of origin for transmission to us). 

Or (2) “To Messrs. (name of approved cus- 
todian bankers) for account of the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., of New York.” In this case bills of 
lading go through the custodian banks as in nor- 
mal times). 

The custodian bankers approved by the British 
Government are: 

Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. 

Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Lim. 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, San Franeisco Agency (only for shipments 
billed to San Francisco for rebilling where through 
bills of lading to ultimate destinations cannot be 
obtained, and for wooled sheepskins destined to 
San -Francisco). 

Attention is called to the fact that owners must 
pay all charges imposed by custodian bankers, in- 
cluding rebilling charges, and they should make 
their banking and shipping arrangements inde- 
pendently of the Textile Alliance, Inc, 

We are informed that the rebilling charge at 
San Francisco is 1-20 of 1 per cent. which, as al- 
ready stated, is for the account of the owner and 
must be arranged between him and the bankers. 
RELEASE AFTER ARRIVAL IN UNITED STATES 


After shipments have been. made- from abroad. 


the following features arise in the order men- 
tioned, and blanks for the purpose will be sup- 
plied upon request to the Alliance: 

(1) As soen as details of a shipment or shipping 
documents are available the importer should for- 
ward to the Textile Alliance, Inc., a “Guarantee 
by Importer,” which document includes a guaran- 
tee, request for release, and receipt for charges. 
If this is attended to before arrival, storage 
charges and delays may usually be avoided. 

(2) The “Guarantee by Importer” must be ac- 
companied by a remittance of 1 per cent. of the 
foreign cost of the nroperty as shown by the Con- 
sular Invoice, to cover the Alliance’s charges. The 
foreign cost shall be considered the total cost at 
the port of departure, including all charges, but 
not including prepaid freight and prepaid insur- 
ance if any. It is understood that on the expiry 
of the agreement any balance or fund created for 
the services and expenses of the Alliance in hand- 
ling imports shall be returned pro rata. 

(3) Shipments are released as follows: 

(a) If consigned to the bankers “For account of 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., of New York,” the Alli- 
ance authorizes the bankers in writing to release 
the bill of lading to the guarantor. Stub for this 
purpose is attached to each “Guarantee by Im- 
porter.” 

(b) If consigned to “A. M. Patterson, presi- 
dent, for the time being of the Textile Alliance, 
Inc., of New York,” the bill of lading is endorsed 
by the Alliance and delivered to the guarantor 
and the endorsement constitutes a release. Bills 
of lading for shipments consigned in this manner 
come to the Alliance direct from its representa- 
tives abroad. 


RELEASE OF WOOLED SHEEPSKINS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Wooled sheepskins imported under license of 
the British Government may now be released at 
San Francisco to importers there who have made 
application through the Textile Alliance, Inc., and 
have received the approval of the British Govern- 
ment. 

On account of the distance from the office of 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., arrangements slightly 
different from those provided in the case of wool 
have been approved by the British Embassy on 
April 16, 1915. 

Bills of lading must be to the “order of the 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation for 
account of the Textile Alliance. Inc., of New 
York.” This corporation having been designated 
as a custodian bank by the British Government 
will hold the skins until the requirements of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., have been complied with. 

The approved importers shall file with the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., a form of guarantee covering 
all future importations through the Alliance. 
Blank for the purpose will be sent upon request. 
The Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion will then be instructed to release to them all 
subsequent shipments of skins arriving at San 
Francisco after payment of the Alliance’s charges 
of 1 per cent. of the foreign cost in each case. 
(See Paragraph 2 under “Release after arrival in 
United States.”’) 
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The Banking Corporation will collect the Alli- 
ance charges and remit them to our Boston office 
with particulars of each importation. 

The guarantee will provide that all wool pulled 
from skins received under it shall be shipped to 
Eastern States to agents designated in the guar- 
antee and approved by the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
and may be sold only to approved purchasers who 
will be required to furnish the Alliance for each 
purchase the same guarantee as is required for 
other kinds of wool. 


NEW FORMS 


Simplified forms have been devised. It is re- 
quested that use of the old forms be discontinued. 
One blank in duplicate covers one entire import 
transaction and one blank in triplicate covers one 
entire resale transaction. 


SALES 


Sale must not be made of the imported articles 
referred to nor of wool, tops or noils produced 
wholly or partially from same until the seller in 
each case applies for and obtains from the Alli- 
ance a signed consent to sale, which will only be 
granted when the seller furnishes a guarantee from 
the buyer on the approved form. The request for 
Consent to Sale, the purchasers Guarantee and 
the Consent to Sale are now embraced in the 
form “Guarantee by Purchaser.” 

The War Trade Department requires that when 
sales are between dealers both parties shall be 
members of the Textile Alliance or one of its as- 
sociate bodies. Dealers will therefore find it ad- 
visable to become members, if they are not al- 
ready members, of either the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, the National Association of. Wool 
Manufacturers, the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., or the Philadelphia Wool and Tex- 
tile Association. 

TOPS, NOILS, SCOURED WOOL, ETC. 


When tops, noils, etc., are sold before they are 
manufactured, or scoured or carbonized wool is 
sold before the work is done, the “Guarantee by 
Purchaser” must, of course, be given before the 
sale is consummated and it must. sufficiently 
identify the property by marks and numbers, that 
the purchaser when receiving it may know with 
certainty that it is the specific property covered by 
the guarantee. Consequently it is incumbent on 
the seller to insert in the guarantee before it is 
signed by the purchaser, a countermark and a 
range of numbers sufficient to cover all of the 
bags or bales of merchandise to be furnished, 
and when the goods are shipped or delivered to 
the purchaser, the marks and numbers must be 
shown on the address tags on the packages. Any 
unused numbers should be reported to us so that 
we may correct our records 


SAMPLE. BALES 


Dealers should, if possible, obtain signed blank 
“Guarantee by Purchaser” from their out of town 
customers which may in emergency be filled out 
by the dealers when shipping sample bales. There 
is no likelihood that this practice will work any 





injury to the guarantor because he is not bound 
in respect to any property for which he may give 
a guarantee, if the property does not come into 
his ownership or control. 

Upon request, we will in such cases send the 
triplicate guarantee direct to the purchaser instead 
of returning it to the dealer, so that the purchaser 
may promptly know what has been filled into the 
guarantee he signed in blank. 

SHEEP SKINS 

There is no restriction upon the disposition of 
the skins after the wool has been removed from 
them. 

YARN 

Guarantees given for imported yarn made from 
imported wool, etc., require the guarantor to print 
in his invotces and order blanks notice of the con- 
ditions under which the yarn is sold. The follow- 
ing form has been adopted for this purpose: 

“This yarn is sold subject to the condition that 
the purchaser will not export it except to Canada, 
and will resell it only to purchasers who accept 
and hold it subject to the same conditions.” 


EXPORT OF CANADIAN WOOL TO UNITED 
STATES 

The Canadian Department of Customs has is- 
sued the following notice: 

Ottawa, May 25, I915. 
To Collector of Customs: 

Referring to Memo. 1916-B, you are advised 
that authority has been obtained for the issue of 
licenses to export wool grown in Canada to the 
United States, upon application to the Department 
of Customs at Ottawa, setting forth the name and 
address of the exporter, the quantity of wool pro- 
posed to be exported and the name and address 
of the consignee in the United States, and stating 
that the wool is to be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses only in U. S. mills, and that no part of the 
wool, or of the yarn made therefrom, shall be re- 
exported from the United States of America. 

Upon receipt of this application, the exporter 
will be advised in regard to the issue of the 
license, 

3efore the wool is shipped from Canada the im- 
porter in the United States will be required to 
guarantee that the wool shall be used only as 
above stated. 

The licenses herein referred to apply only to 
the exportation of wool grown in Canada. 

(Signed) John McDougald, 
Commissioner. 
EXPORTATIONS TO CANADA 


Applications have been received for information 
as to the conditions under which wool, tops, noils 
and yarns may be exported from the United 
States to Canada. The forms of guarantee pre- 
scribed for recipients of wool, etc., through the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., have hitherto precluded ex- 
ports to any destination. ‘The Textile Alliances, 
Inc., has, therefore, requested and obtained per- 
mission for shipments of wool. tops, noils and 
yarns to Canada subject to regulations intended to 
assure that merchandise so exported is actually to 
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be consumed by consignee manufacturers in the 
country in question and not diverted to other des- 
tinations. This assurance is desired in the case of 
all wool, cops, noils and yarns, and not merely 
wool imported under license through the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., or made from such importations. 

Shippers, therefore, should at the time of ship- 
ment or prior to shipment send to the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., at its Boston office, 120 Milk St., par- 
ticulars of the quantities and kinds of merchandise 
to be exported and the names and addresses of 
consignees. On arrival a landing certificate should 
be obtained from the Canadian Customs certify- 
ing to the arrival of the goods and forwarded by 
the exporter to the Textile Alliance, Inc., at the 
same address. It is not necessary to obtain the 
approval of the Textile Alliance, Inc., before mak- 
ing the shipment nor will bonds be required so 
long as the present arrangement works satisfac- 
torily. 

ABUSES 

Licensees allowing their names or privileges to 
be used by unapproved persons for the purpose of 
evading the spirit of the British and Colonial reg- 
ulations will have their licenses revoked without 
notice. 

LIABILITY 


The president and the Textile Alliance, Inc., as- 
sume no responsibility in regard to financial or 
other arrangements. Buyers, sellers and import- 
ers must indemnify and agree to hold harmless the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., and A. M. Patterson, indi- 
vidually and as an officer of the Alliance, from ail 
liability in connection with the transaction. 


French Army Contracts 


Last month we reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the American Chamber of Commerce at 
Paris a number of clauses which the Frenclr 
Government had consented to insert in 
future army contracts for the benefit of 
Americans. These modifications have now 
been made unnecessary by the decision of 
the French authorities to place all contracts 
for military supplies from the United States 
in charge of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 
Following is the letter giving notice of this 
arrangement: 


Ministry of War. 
Paris, May 19th, 1915. 
To the President of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, ; 

In March I requested the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris to aid the French Military Au- 
thorities in establishing direct relations with 
American manufacturers and merchants, especially 
for supplies of cloth and shoes. 

You were good enough to answer my appeal with 
a cordiality for which I am sincerely grateful; and 
ever since, you have been of the greatest service 
in helping me to attain the objects which I then 
set forth. 


However, by virtue of a recent agreement made 
with Morgan & Co., of New York, the French 
Government has put this firm in charge of the 
purchase -of all supplies which it may need from 
the United States. 

Under these circumstances, the Military Author- 
ities will not henceforth deal directly with Amer- 
ican manufacturers; but I am nevertheless per- 
suaded that the aid you have given me will have 
facilitated the purchase of American supplies. In 
any case, I desire to express to you my cordial 
thanks, and trust that you will accept, Monsieur 
le President, the assurance of my highest esteem. 

Gauthier. 


Preparing for a Famine in Dyestuffs 


Owing to the serious situation in connec- 
tion with the dyestuff supply the National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
has issued a circular to the trade, making 
suggestions for conserving the stock in this 
country so as to postpone the day of exhaus- 
tion as long as possible. Evidently the As- 
sociation believes that exhaustion, like death, 
is certain, for the circular contains this sig- 
nificant statement: “There is no definite in- 
formation as to just how long a time this 
country can continue to produce colored 
goods after the shutting-off of the German 
supply in March. We do know, however, 
we are now (June 16) three months nearer 
the end of our German color supply than we 


were in March.” The circular is as follows: 


At the meeting of the National Association of 
Finishers held in May, after a discussion of the 
effect of the color situation on our business, it 
was voted “that the chairman appoint a committee 
of three to consider the question carefully with 
the view of suggesting a suitable schedule for the 
proportion of dark shades and a limitation cf 
minimum quantities accepted in a dyeing order 
and strike off orders for printed goods, and of 
other matters looking to the conservation of the 
present supply of dyes.” 

This resolution constitutes a very broad com- 
mission, and even under normal conditions would 
mean the collection of a lot of detailed informa- 
tion bearing on the many different lines of work 
done by this Association and the cost of the vari- 
ous kinds of sampling, in order to arrive at any 
comprehensive plan looking to the limitation of 
color lines, strike offs and sample pieces likely to 
prove a workable plan for us and satisfactory to 
our trade 


A LIMITED SUPPLY 


With the present extraordinary conditions sur- 
rounding our supply of color, it is well to recog- 
nize that any plan which we might formulate, suit- 
able for normal conditions, would not be of any 
real value for use at this time, for it is reasonable 
to expect such limitations would be totally inade- 
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quate to protect the limited supply of color that 
is available today. 

We will, therefore, consider this subject at this 
time entirely with a view to our best plan in the 
present emergency, particularly as your commit- 
tee was directed to report with special regard to 
the conservation of the present supply of dyes. 

The different companies making up this asse- 
ciation have provided for the present emergency 
in color as looked right to each company. Som- 
have felt the suspension of imports from Germany 
would be of short duration and have laid in only 
a small amount of color, declining to pay the ad- 
vance in prices. Other finishers, anticipating 4a 
lengthy shut-off of the German supply, have 
bought all they could get and pay for with little 
or no regard for price. 

Under these circumstances some finishers can 
look further into the future than can others. Wr 
are all alike, however, facing a possible suspension 
of colored work of such kinds as cannot be pro- 
duced by color of domestic manufacture. 


GERMAN SUPPLY STOPPED 


For seven months after the outbreak of the wa~ 
color kept coming into America. The record of 
these imports is kept in value and not in pounds. 
The value of these imports is about the same os 
during the preceding year. As the price per pound 
of many of these colors has advanced and in some 
instances as much as 130 per cent., the volume cf 
color actually brought in is much below normal. 
Since early in March, however, no color has been 
brought in, except what little has found its way 
out of Switzerland and has not been absorbed by 
the British market. 

Under normal conditions the German supply is 
credited with representing 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
total color consumed by the world. This German 
supply is absolutely shut off today. No one knows 
how soon it will again begin to appear in this mar- 
ket. The British supply soon after the outbreak 
of war was placed under an embargo for the Brit- 
ish home consumption. No one in this country 
has any definite information as to when this Brit- 
ish embargo will be removed. Our domestic man- 
ufacture of color is still in its infancy, and there is 
no information available today to tell us when a 
domestic supply of sufficient quantity and variety 
to take care of our needs will be available. 

APPROACHING A CRISIS 


There have been many estimates of the available 
supply of color in this country when the war 
broke out, and there have also been many esti- 
mates of this same supply in March, when the 
German color stopped coming. There is no def- 
inite information as to just how long a time this 
country can continue to produce colored goods 
after the shutting off of this supply in early 
March. We do know, however, we are now three 
months nearer the end of our German color sup- 
ply than we were in March. We have already be- 
gun to find our colors are giving out one by one, 
and while some can be substituted for by wood 
colors, more difficult to apply. requiring different 
machinery and more expensive methods of appli- 
cation, others cannot be replaced. Their absence 
will mean a shrinkage of business, a stoppage of 
machinery in our industry and a consequent in- 


crease of expense account to be borne by such 
machinery as we may continue to operate. 

With no detailed information as to the stocks 
of color remaining in the hands of individual fin- 
ishers, it is impossible for your committee to make 
any definite recommendations applicable to the 
trade as a whole. Each of us individually, how- 
ever, can sit down with his own inventory of color 
and by considering it with his weekly report of 
color used figure out for himself what is best to 
do in his individual circumstances in this present 
emergency. ; 

MUST TAKE EVERY PRECAUTION 


As manufacturers we must take every precau- 
tion to prevent the waste of our color. One pre- 
ventable waste is possible from the carelessness in 
the use of this color in our own plants. We 
should scrutinize this problem very carefully at 
this time to see that the methods we are employ- 
ing in our plants will conserve our limited stocks 
just as long as possible. Waste may also be 
caused by our efforts to match shades exactly. If 
we take back goods to rehandle, because they are 
not exactly right for shade, we are making a grave 
mistake at this time. In preventing this waste we 
need the assistance of our customers and their 
willingness to look at our deliveries with a little 
less critical eye than heretofore. Again, we may 
waste a tremendous amount of color in doing 
sample pieces, strike offs and color lines. To pre- 
vent this waste we need all the assistance possible 
from our customers in the way they make up their 
finishing instructions. 

We do not believe it is possible at this time for 
us to lay down any general rules that will be a 
benefit in all cases. On a separate memorandum, 
however, are set out some suggestions for cer- 
tain definite lines or work. Each one of us indi- 
vidually can apply these suggestions as his busi- 
ness requires, realizing that to husband our color 
supply is a duty we owe to our stockholders, our 
help and our customers. 


Following is the separate memorandum to 
which reference is made in the above report: 


In view of the present scarcity of dyestuffs and 
the fact that no more can be expected to arrive in 
this country from Germany until after the end of 
the European war, it becomes vitally necessary for 
the converters and finishers to cooperate in elimin- 
ating all waste of colors and to make the present 
supply go as far as possible, and important means 
to this end are the reduction of the numbers of 
colors in a line and reducing the proportion of 
dark shades, and also, as far as possible, to 
eliminate striking off patterns. 

If the converter can once realize the uselessness 
of striking off patterns which subsequently cannot 
be printed in the season due to the exhaustion of 
the supply of dyestuffs it will mean to the printers 
and dyers the conserving of from one to two 
months’ material. The printer realizes the great 
importance to the converter of strikeoff patterns, 
nevertheless some means other than those pre- 
vailing in the past must be considered for this 
season, 

The desire of the nrinter is not to shift any bur 
den to the converter, but to use the most intel!i- 
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gent methods to conserve dyestuffs for the benefit 
of the converters themselves. 

In the question of dress goods a simple solution 
Seems to be the using in a large way the repro- 
duction of patterns by lithographic process. This 
method is entirely feasible in a large number of 
instances and has already been adopted by so’ne 
of the more prominent converters. 

The application of this process to draperies is 
not possible owing to the size of the pattern. 
Consequently the striking off of draperies must be 
arranged by a mutual adjustment of a minimum 
yardage to a pattern. 

In view of the above you are requested to con- 
sider the following suggestions, and if you will be 
guided by same it will be the means of extending 
the time for which your product can be finished. 

— 


PRINTED DRAPERIES 


If strike offs must be made you are asked to 
adhere to the following schedule: On all patterns 
up to twelve, rollers inclusive, on all cloths up to 
40 inches in the gray, the minimum quantity for 
strike off must be 5,000 yards on each cloth, 
divided into not to exceed ten combinations. In 
regular orders for printing the number of colors 
must be kept to the minimum with the maximum 
yardage for each combination, using light colors 
and light blotches as far as practicable 


PRINTED DRESS GOODS AND SHIRTINGS 


Single and two-color patterns should require nc 
striking off. This is also true of staple three and 
four color floral patterns, particularly on staple 
fabrics such as voiles, lawns, etc. In the case of 
more elaborate patterns and fancy fabrics the 
minimum quantity strike off per color should be 
not less than 1,000 yards. In the case of regular 
printing it must be important that the quantities 
ordered are as large as possible. 


SOLID COLOR GOODS 


With regard to a limitation of minimum quan- 
tities to be accepted in a dyeing order, some of 
the members of this association are protecting 
their color supply by providing that all quotations, 
which are now on record, be considered as quoted 
on the basis of 2,500 yards to the color. 

3elow 2,500 yards and down to 1,000 yards to 
the color they add 1/8c a yard. 

Below 1,000 yards to a color, and down to 500 
yards to a color, they add 1/4c a yard. 

Below 500 yards to a color, and down to I2e 
yards to a color, they add 3/8c a yard. 

On very heavy goods it may be necessary in 
order to maintain the relation between the cost 
and the finishing charge for doing small quantities 
to make a scale of charges based on at least 1/4e 
a yard rather than on 1/8c a yard increase. 

The grading of nrices, shown above, corre- 
sponds very nearly with the added cost to the 
dyer of handline goods in small quantities. Such 
a grading of prices will also appear reasonable to 
our customer, as it recognizes the difference in 
value to us of work that comes in a large way, 
as against small quantities. This grading of 
prices according to quantity, also encourages our 
customer to give us just as large a dyeing assort- 
ment as his business will allow 











SAMPLE PIBPCES 


All double cuts of 120 yards or less are treated 
as sample pieces. The cost to the finisher of dye- 
ing a piece-of 30 to go yards and finishing it is 
practically the same as it is to dye and finish a 
piece of 120 yards. It seems desirable, therefore, 
to treat everything less than 120 yards in length 
as subject to a sample piece charge. After careful 
consideration, some members of this association 
have found that it costs aaout $2 apiece for each 
sample piece of white goods we put through our 
process. We have also found that it adds on the 
average a little over $2 to the cost of the white 
sample to put our sample pieces into color. 
Therefore, some members of this association are 
writing into all their new quotation sheets a 
clause providing that sample pieces in white, re- 
gardless of the finish into which they are put, will 
be charged for at $2 per piece, and that sample 
pieces in color, regardless of the shade or finish 
into which they are put, will be charged for at $4 
per piece. It can be stated further that the result 
of following this plan has shown a decided reduc- 
tion in the number of sample pieces that the 
finisher is called on to run. 


Stock and Consumption of Cotton in the 
United States 


The Bureau of the Census has issued the 
following report of the cotton consumed and 
on hand, and the active cotton spindles in 
the United States, also the imports and ex- 
ports of cotton for the ten months ending 
May, 1915, compared with the figures for 
IQI4: 


1915 1914 
Bales Bales 
a ee ee ee 4,585,522 4,731,600 
On hand May 31 
Bt RGIS - 5 cinesancas ce wees 1,365,823 
In outside warehouses .. 2,441,133 947,043 


Active spindles, May ....31,111,137 31,028,330 
Imports: 








Egypt lai taf np oS hv Cae 113,339 
Me cattails cise clas akin 8.851 11,175 
CE Aadsaei wa eest kaw 18,478 15,312 
Other aetcig-aalbs Dewees ele 71,729 48,362 

Total ee 188,188 

Exports: 

United Kingdom ........ 3,593,612 3,200,342 
Germany Oth 2,664,033 
France TK ae are w.nih Sele) 1,072,582 
Italy sa lstSW ak S's Bos. pac 462,073 
Other a Riu shay: wiatint x ars op 1,239,982 

TORE” Seis aviiw iis.) a 8,729,012 


Owing to the war the reports of the mill 
stocks and consumption of cotton, formerly 
compiled by the International Cotton, Fed- 
eration, have been discontinued. 
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Work in Woolen and Worsted Mills 


The National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers has issued the following report of 
active and idle machinery in woolen and 
worsted mills on June 1, 1915. 

Per Cent. of Idle Machinery to Total Reported 


Reported Jne. 1 Mar. 1 Dec. 1 Jne. 1 
1915 1915 1915 1914 


Looms, about 50” 38,183 30.4 32.7 27.7 24.6 
Looms, 50” or less 9,842 25.9 32. 30. 25. 

Looms, carpet .... 2.315 24.5 45.8 48.9 28.3 
woolen cards, sets 2345 “17.7 22:7 30 19.4 
Worsted combs ... 1,646 30. 290.4 41.3 15.5 
Woolen spindles ..1,085,720 17.4 21.5 31.6 25.8 
Worsted spindles ..1,5090,581 39.6 33. 33. 18.1 


The European Textile Industry 


WAGE INCREASE IN GERMAN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

The notice of a wage increase recently is- 
sued by the Saxon-Thuringian Weaving As- 
sociation is of unusual interest, not because 
of the reason assigned, for it is well known 
that the cost of living has been greatly in- 
creased in Germany since the war, but be- 
cause of the disclosure of the low wages 
prevailing in the German textile industry 
and the insignificant increase that has been 
granted. The German army is giving the 
world a remarkable demonstration of eff- 
ciency on the battle fields of Europe, but 
even more remarkable is the example set by 
the army of men, women and children in 
German mills and workshops, who are pa- 
tiently and unitedly toiling to supply their 
country with the sinews of war and to main- 
tain their own existence on the pittance 
which this wage increase reveals. The notice 
which appears in the “Wochenberichte der 
Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Indus- 
trie’ reads as follows: 

Owing to the increase in the cost of living, the 
employes have granted a war increase of wages in 
accordance with the following scale: 

1. Men who are or have been married and whose 
wages on pay day amount to less than 22 marks 
($5.28) per week, will receive an increase of 30 
pfennige ($.075) for each working day, the total 
wages, however, not to exceed 22 marks ($5.28) 
per week. 

2. Unmarried male workers whose wages on 
pay day amount to less than 18 marks ($4.32) per 


week, will receive an increase of 15 pfennige (3 1/2 
cents) for each working day, the total wages not 
to exceed 18 marks ($4.32) per week 
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3. Female workers who are or have been mar- 
ried and whose wages amount to less than fA 
marks ($3.84) per week, will receive an increase of 
15 pfennige (3 1/2 cents) for each working day, 
the total wages not to exceed 15.9 marks ($3.82) 
per week. 

4. Unmarried women whose wages on pay day 
amount to less than 12 marks ($2.88) per week. 
will receive an increase of 15 pfennige (3 1/2 cents) 
for each working day, the total not to exceed 12 
marks ($2.88) per week. 

5. This increase of wages is not to apply to 
workers under 16 years of age. 

6. Male and female operatives to whom this in- 
crease is granted and who have more than three 
children under 14 years of age to support, wi'l 
receive a further increase of 15 pfennige 43 3/2 
cents) for each working day. 

7. This war increase of wages will go into effect 
on April 30, 1915 

HOSIERY BUYERS OFFER REWARD 
FOR MILITARY PROWESS 

The “Wochenberichte Leipziger Monats- 
chrift fuer Textil-Industrie” in a recent is- 
sue, gives the following account of a fund 
raised in the German hosiery trade to be 
distributed to soldiers who may distinguish 
themselves on English soil: 

Several customers of the hosiery manufacturers 
bourse at Chemnitz recently contributed 1,000 
marks ($240) to be turned over to the Saxon Min- 
istry of War. This money is to be divided into 20 
equal parts of 50 marks each ($12) and given to 
the first 20 German soldiers who win marks of dis- 
tinction by military exploits on English soil. If 
England is not invaded the money is to be ex- 
pended for the care of cripples. 

NEW RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS OF GERMAN 
WOOL GOODS 


The “Wochenberichte der Monatschrift 
fuer Textil-Industrie” in the issue of June 2, 
1915, reports that a complete embargo has 
been placed by the German Government on 
all exports of wool cloths included in para- 
graph 432 of the German tariff and weighing 
more than 300 grams per square meter 
(9g 2/3 ounces per square yard). Previous to 
this embargo the Government permitted the 
export of wool cloths providing the shipper 
obtained from the local chamber of com- 
merce a certificate that the goods had been 
manufactured or in process of manufactur- 
ing previous to Nov. 15, 1914, the object 
being to permit the completion of contracts 
made before the war, providing the goods 
did not reach the enemy. The latest order 
cancels this modification of the embargo, 
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which is now complete on wool goods 
weighing more than 9 2/3 Ounces per square 
yard. This step indicates the growing scar- 
city of wool in the German Empire. The 
wool supply is one of Germany’s most diffi- 
cult problems. The German wool clip 
amounts to only 15,000,000 pounds of 
scoured wool per year, and the consumption 
of wool goods is proceeding at an unprece- 
dented rate. There are under arms about 
8,000,000 troops who must be clothed and it 
has been estimated that a soldier on the fir- 
ing line wears out or destroys a complete 
suit every six or eight weeks. Probably half 
of the 8,000,000 are using up wool at this 
rapid rate, and in addition there are the re- 
quirements of a population of 60,000,000 to 
supply. Early in the war the German army 
seized vast stocks of wool in Belgium and 
France, the vaiue of which has been esti- 
mated at $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. While 
these Belgian and French stocks postponed 
the disappearance of wool in Germany, they 
could not prevent the famine that was inevi- 
table with an annual supply of only 15,000,- 
000 pounds and consumption going on at the 
rate of at least 300,000,000 pounds scoured 
per year. 
ADVANCE IN PRICE OF GERMAN FELTS 


The ““Wochenberichte der Leipziger Mon- 
atschrift fuer Textil-Industrie” reports that 
on May 19 the Associated German Manu- 
facturers of Felt Goods decided to raise the 
minimum prices 40 per cent. This is a sig- 


nificant indication of the growing scarcity of: 


wool in Germany. 
MANUFACTURING ARMY GOODS IN GERMANY 


New regulations for the manufacture oi 
cloth for military purposes are reported in 
the “Wochenberichte der Leipziger Monat- 
schrift fuer Textil-Industrie,” the object be- 
ing to bring the business more completely 
under the control of the Government. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the new order: 

Any breach of these regulations is punishable 
with confiscation of the stocks of goods, closing 
of the mill and a year’s imprisonment or a fine of 
10,000 marks ($2,400). 

1. The unauthorized manufacture of military 
cloth of wool or half wool material of all kinds 
and colors suitable for clothing officers or men is 
forbidden after May 15, 1915. The material on 





loom beams and in the looms on May 15 should 
be woven by June 30, 1915. Woven goods must be 
finished by July 31, 1915, at the latest. 

2. After May 15, 1915, the manufacture of army 
cloth is permitted only in officially authorized es- 
tablishments. 

3. The Government will take possession of all 
stocks of military cloth both in partly manufac- 
tured and finished condition. The following goods 
are excepted from the provisions of this para- 
graph: Lots of less than 180 meters (197 yards) of 
one grade of cloth. Also goods weighing less 
than 600 grams per meter, 140 centimeters wide 
(19.3 Ozs. per yard, 55 inches wide). 

4 and 5. All persons, officials or companies hav- 
ing military cloth in their possession are required 
to make a report to the authorities, giving a state- 
ment of the quantitv on hand, with full particulars 
regarding width, weight, color, etc. 

7. Each report of military cloth on hand must be 
accompanied by a sample of each lot of more than 
180 meters (196.8 yards) broad width. The sam- 
ple must be 50 centimeters (19.7 inches) long and 
70 centimeters (27.6 inches) wide. A paper label 
must be firmly fastened to each sample, giving 
the name, resident and street address of the 
owner of the goods, with a description of the fab- 
ric, all plainly written. 

8. In order to facilitate the disposal of reports 
owners of military cloth are advised to obtain a 
certificate from an official testing house covering 
the following points: (a) description of fabric; 
(b), threads per square decimeter in warp and fill- 
ing; (c) breaking strain in warp and filling in kilo- 
grams. The strip that is tested should be 9 centi- 
meters (3.5 inches) wide, two thicknesses placed 
together, and 30 centimeters (11.8 inches) between 
the jaws of the machine; (d) stretch in percent- 
age; (e) weight per square decimeter; (f) propor- 
tions of animal and vegetable fibers in the goods. 

ADVANCE IN PRICE OF MEN’S WEAR GOODS 

Prices continue to advance steadily in the 
German textile industry. The latest notice 
to this effect that has appeared in the Ger- 
man trade press, is the following from the 
‘“Wochenberichte der Leipziger Monatschrilt 
fuer Textil-Industree” of May 12: 

The Association of German Wool Goods Mer- 
chants have sent the following notice to the trade: 
Owing to the rapidly increasing demand for goods 
and the high prices asked by manufacturers, we 
have been compelled to increase the price of our 
lines of men’s wear goods 10 per cent. Linings 
and cotton goods will be advanced 6 per cent. 


There will be a corresponding increase in the 
prices of tailor’s findings. 


MAXIMUM PRICE FOR WOOL IN AUSTRIA 


Austria has finally followed the Germar 
example and fixed maximum prices for wool. 
The “Wochenberichte der Leipziger Monat- 
schrift fuer Textil-Industrie” gives the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding the order, 
which went into effect on May 7: 
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The Austrian authorities have established the 
following maximum prices for wool to go into 
effect from May 7: 


per lb. 
Finest merino wool scoured .............46- $1.85 
SANT AO CO SION io is sik dG a icine iden ae eRe 1.58 
a/b clothing and worsted wool .............. 1.39 
c, clothing and worsted wool ..............-. 1.02 
CH WOE HOD a calcd dawsescswdeslds sees 88 
Racska (Zackel) wool (e) ...... ee ee 


These prices do not apply to imported wool. 
HIGH COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 


Evidence of the high cost of living in Ger- 
many during the war is found in the de- 
mands made by the textile mill operatives at 
Barmen and in Saxony for an increase ot 
wages, as reported by the ‘“Wochenberichte 
der Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil- 
Industrie:” 


The Textile Operatives’ Union in Barmen, El- 
berfeld and Ronsdorf has presented to the mill 
owners a demand for a wage increase of 3.50 M. 
(84 cents) per week and the restoration of the 
rates prevailing before the reduction made during 
the war. The high cost of living is the reason as- 
signed for the request. The operatives in the 
Saxon-Thueringian weaving mills have sent a like 
request to their employers. They ask that an in- 
crease of 60 pfennig (15 cents) per day be granted 
to married men and 30 pfennig (7 1/2 cents) per 
day to other operatives. They state that the 
workers recognize fully the duty of all to make 
sacrifices in the interest of the nation, but the in- 
crease in the cost of all necessities of life has been 
so great that an advance in wages has become a 
necessity. 


COTTON IN GERMANY 
The following item regarding the raw cot- 
ton situation in Germany is from the Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian of June 18: 


The action of the British navy in bringing into 
port here all the cotton found which is suspected 
of having an enemy destination has had a markea 
effect in Germany, especially since Italy became 
a belligerent and Sweden prohibited exports. Be- 
fore Italy went to war the price of middling Amer- 
ican cotton in Bremen was about tod per pound 
(20 cents). A week later it had advanced to Is 4d 
(32 cents) per pound, and since then it has gone 
up still further. The Government appears to be 
uneasy with regard to the supplies wanted for the 
manufacture of gun cotton, for the War Raw Ma- 
terial Department has issued a notification that all 
stocks of cotton waste and old cotton rags will 
be taken over, and, as the stocks of raw cotton a‘e 
small, it is thought by no means unlikely that all 
the cotton in hand will be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. The effect of all this has been to induce 
a brisk demand for the stocks of manufactured 
goods in dealers’ hands, and prices are stated to 
be advancing by leans and bounds. The latest ad 


vices are that the whole industry is in a state of 
disorder, important waste spinning and manufac- 
turiny branches being completely paralyzed. The 
finishers, who advanced prices recently, now re- 
fuse to deal with coarse goods at all, owing to 
the large amount of starch they would require for 
filling, 
GERMANY SEIZES COTTON RAGS AND WASTE 
rhe scarcity of cotton in Germany has led 
the Government to seize all stocks of cotton 
rags and waste throughout the Empire. 
This step, which is reported by the “Zeit- 
schrift fuer die gesamte Textil-Industrie,” 
Leipzig, has been forced by the military 
necessity of conserving all materials required 
for the production of ammunition: 

The general commanding the 12th and t1oth 
army corps has issued an order appropriating for 
military uses all stocks of old cotton rags and new 
cotton waste. The order went into effect at noon, 
June 1, 1915. The stocks affected by the order 
must be delivered to the authorities between Au- 
gust I and Is. 

GERMANIZING TEXTILE TERMS 

Germany is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign against the use of foreign words, the 
textile industry coming in for special atten- 
tion. According to the “Zeitschrift fuer die 
gesamte Textil-Industrie” representatives of 
the “Verband duetscher Detailgeschaefte der 
Textilbranche” (Textile Retailers Associa- 
tion) and the “Allgemeiner Deutsche 
Sprachverein” (German Language Alliance) 
have made up a list of foreign terms which 
are henceforth to be taboo in Germany: 

As a result of a conference between these 
(above named) associations a list of German 
words has been prepared, which are to be substi- 
tuted for the foreign terms now in general use 
in the weaving and spinning industry. The list 
includes many terms relating to the clothing trade, 
silk manufacturing, carpet and upholstery industry 
as well as the trade in dress trimmings. The rep- 
resentatives of both associations are to exert 
every opportunity to obtain support for the move- 
ment among manufacturers and tradesmen. The 
list includes about eight hundred foreign terms, 
which have been translated into German. 

It has already become evident that the list 
adopted by the conference, not having been 
backed by an order from the Government, 
will not be accepted by the trade without 
protest. A writer in the “Leipziger Monat- 
scrift fuer Textil-Industrie” discusses the 
question, giving a long list of the foreign 
terms which are to be boycotted, and calls 
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attention to the fact that the movement may 
result in serious injury to the foreign trade 
in Germany goods. He says: 

Suppose, for example, that the term “Benga- 
line’ is to be Germanized. The task will be by no 
means easy. Let us suppose, for example, that it 
is called “Wollseidenrips”, while “Eolienne”, an- 
other foreign expression, is called “feinin Wollsei- 
denrips”. The German merchant has heretofore 
been certain that a purchaser in St. Petersburg, 
as well as at the Cape of Good Hope, New York, 
Buenos Aires or Sidney, would understand clearly 
what a “Bengaline”’ is. Now, however, he is 
called upon to meet a new difficulty in a business 
already surrounded by obstacles, namely, to ex- 
plain to each customer the meaning of ‘‘Woll- 
seidenrips” and ‘feinen Wollseidenrips’ and 
other Germanized expressions. This appears to 
be a very formidable task when the large number 
of Germanized names is taken into consideration, 
and it is quite probable that in the end the foreign 
buyer will lose his enthusiasm and say to the Ger- 
man merchant: “If you cannot or will not sell me 


Bengaline, then I will obtain it from Swiss or 
French merchants who at least know what I 
want. 


THE TEXTILE EXHIBITION FOR 1916 


The plans of the directors of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association for the exhibition to 
be held in Boston in the spring of 1916 were 
laid before the members of the association 


at the annual meeting: The entire Me- 
chanics Building in Boston has been en- 


gaged for the week of April 23rd to 29th, as 
there is no longer any doubt about filling all 
In fact the problem for 
the managers this year will be to make fair 
allotment of space to the many applicants 
who will desire to be represented. An in- 
formal canvass shows that practically all the 


the exhibition halls. 


exhibitors in previous years will desire space 
for 1916 and there are many advance re- 
quests from new _ exhibitors. President 
Bishop suggested that it would very likely 
be necessary to request many of the larger 
exhibitors to try to get along with a little 
less space so as to provide for as many of 
the applicants as possible. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
was held this vear at the Boston Yacht Club, 
Hull, Mass. A yacht was chartered for the 
party which left Boston in the forenoon and 
after a pleasant sail about the harbor landed 
at the Yacht Club where the meeting was 
held and dinner served. Chester I. Camp- 


bell, secretary and treasurer of the Associa- 
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tion, presented his report which showed that 
the finances were in a very healthy condition 
with a comfortable balance in the treasury 
to finance the next show. The Association is 
now incorporated with sixty shares of stock, 
each member being allowed to own only one 
share. Six new members were elected and 
one resignation was accepted. The new 
members are as follows: Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass.; Davis & 
Furber Machine Co., North Andover, Mass.; 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass.; Grosser 
Knitting Machine Co., New York City; 
Scott & Williams, Inc., Boston, Mass.; S. 
C. Lowe Supply Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
‘The membership now numbers 55, of which 
47 were represented in person or by proxy. 


In his address President F. H. Bishop 
sketched the growth of the Association 


which, as many of the trade will remember, 
grew out of an exhibition held in Philadel- 
phia about ten years ago. From the very 
start the directors have looked forward to 
the time when its exhibitions shall be a com- 
prehensive survey of the latest developments 
in textile machinery in all branches. The 
early exhibitions were almost exclusively 
confined to cotton machinery, but the last ex- 
hibition was much broader in scope and in- 
cluded woolen, knitting and finishing ma- 
chinery as well as power equipment. It is 
proposed to broaden out still further. The 
benefit of these exhibitions is now generally 
recognized both by the machinery and sup- 
ply people and by the mill men. It affords 
a rare opportunity to inspect conveniently 
under one roof a wide range of improved 
machinery which would not otherwise he 
possible without great expense of time and 
money. The membership of the Association 
now includes most of the leading textile ma- 
chinery and equipment concerns in the coun- 
try and the fact that the exhibition is con- 
trolled by them insures its being operated on 
a high plane and free from 
money making point of view. 


the merely 

President 
Bishop paid a high compliment to Secretary 
Campbell for the successful management of 
exhibitions and everyone who 
knows how well these exhibitions have been 
conducted realize that the compliment was 
well merited. The members also appreciate 


previous 
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that to President Bishop is due a great 
amount of praise for his unfailing faith, opti- 
mism and hard work. 

At the election which followed, Chester I. 
Campbell was unanimously re-elected treas- 
urer and clerk. The old board of eight di- 
rectors was reelected as follows: Frederick 
H. Bishop, Universal Winding Co.; George 
P. Erhard, the Stafford Co.; Charles F. 
Hutchins, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works; Edgar F. Hathaway, American 
Warp Drawing Machinery Co.; Lewis E. 
Tracy, Lewis E. Tracy Co.; Charles A. 
Chase, General Electric Co.; Leon W. 
Campbell, Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co.; Edwin H. Rooney, Whitin Machine 
Works. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board of Directors President F. H. Bishop 
was unanimously reelected. 

The social features of this meeting were 
entrusted to an efficient committee, consist- 
ing of George P. Erhard, treasurer of the 
Stafford Co. and Secretary Chester I. Camp- 
bell, and every detail was carried out to per- 
fection. Dinner was served in the main din- 
ing-room and during the courses the orches- 
tra which provided entertainment on the 
yacht was transferred to shore duty, and as- 
sisted by Chester I. Campbell and 5S. C. 
Lowe as volunteer conductors, gave a fine 
selection of popular music with the coopera- 
tion of special talent on the drums 

Following the dinner there was more dis- 
cussion of plans for the next meeting and in 
the late afternoon the party reembarked for 
the trip back to Boston, confident that the 
1916 Exhibition will be better than any 
preceding. 

HIGHEST PRICE EVER PAID FOR 
WYOMING WOOL 


The National Wool Grower 
Cokeville, Wyoming, May 31. 
Frank Mau of this place has just sold his 

clip of straight Cotswold to buyers for Jere- 
miah Williams & Compzny of Boston, for 29 
cents per pound. This is said to be the 
highets price ever paid for wool in the state 
of Wyoming. A year ago Mr. Mau bought 
the purebred Cotswold flock of the Afton 
Livestock Company and it is this wool that 
has just been sold. 


THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 
New York, June 30, 1915. 

The opening of men’s wear fabric for the 
spring season of 1916 has been made on 
summer or tropical cloths and serges. Trop- 
ical fabrics have created an unusual stir on 
the market and many new fabrics and makes 
have appeared. About every mill that can 
make an eight or nine ounce fabric of wor- 
sted, mohair or wool and combinations 
thereof with silk or cotton seem to have 
samples of tropicals on the market. Prices 
range from around 30 cents for three-quar- 
ter goods up to $1.35 for six-quarter, all 
worsted fabrics. 

The desire for business on the new sensa- 
tion of the time seems to be more general 
than it was on serges a few seasons ago, 
when the demand for these fabrics seemed 
to be unlimited. The fact that cassimere or 
wool dress goods mills can make tropical 
fabrics has caused an unusual number of 
lines to be placed on sale. Both woolen and 
worsted mills are offering samples of the 
various fabrics. 

Many of the leading and most favorably 
known makes of tropicals have been quietly 
shown for some time and the clothiers 
handling such lines have placed their orders. 
This they did with confidence by reason of 
their great success on sales in two piece 
summer suits, made from the goods during 
the season of 1915. 

A satisfactory business has been done on 
makes having a record for giving satisfac- 
tion. Some of the new cloths have met with 
favor and have secured a fair business as far 
as they have been shown. A much wider 
range of styles and colors are being shown 
than were attempted a year ago. Many of 
the new effects are more desirable for the 
general trade than those formerly made. It 
is considered that the new departure in 
stvles will result in their being more gener- 
ally used in markets where the extremely 
light colors are not appropriate or popular. 
The darker colors will make them available 
for a longer season than that for very light 
colors, such as have been popular in the 
various lines of tropicals. The sale of these 
fabrics is only fairly begun and will doubt- 
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less largely exceed the business done on 
them a year ago. 

Buyers state that the business is being 
overdone with so many lines being offered, 
but the fact that the market is flooded with 
new lines of summer fabrics does not mean 
that they will all be sold and made. Some 
manufacturers will doubtless be disap- 
pointed. 

The trade will settle on a number of 
makes that show special merit and these will 
secure the initial order business. These 
fabrics fill a long felt want and make com- 
fortable suits for the warm season, for which 
no suitable clothes were made until the trop- 
icals were introduced and which are in the 
acendency on the market. These clothes re- 
quire manufacturing of a high grade to bring 
satisfactory results. 

The search for names suggestive of cool- 
ness for summer or tropical fabrics has 
caused and 
trespassing on the rights of others. 
firm adopted the name “Keep Kool” for 
their fabric and after advertising it they were 


unintentional 
One 


some confusion 


promptly notified, in a rather peremptory 
way, by a prominent Philadelphia clothing 
firm that the latter firm had copyrighted the 
name and that their rights were being in- 


fringed by the first named company. The 
manufacturers immediately changed their 
name to “Kooler Kloth” which will un- 
doubtedly prove to be fully as attractive a 
name. Another prominent handler of tropi- 
cal cloths announced that “by request” they 
had dropped the name “Tropical” and sub- 
stituted in its place “Summercool Cloth.” 
About the same time this change was an- 
nounced another firm published that they 
had opened their “Suma Kool” cloth, the 
difference in names is probably enough to 
avoid a clash of interests on the market. It 
is to be hoped that both manufacturers will 
keep “Kool” over the similarity of names. 
The has_ held 
place in sales for the new season and they 
seem to be returning to favor. With the 
opening of the lines, considerable business 
is reported to have been done on leading 
lines on which a guarantee of colors is given. 
One feature of the serge business has been 


serge business second 
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that were carried 
over from last year. Buyers began to 
realize that stock goods meant that the 
colors were of the best and the prices were 
slightly below those for new goods. Some 
stocks were sold out and one seller stated 
that he could have sold a thousand more 
pieces than he had, at full prices. 

Most of the leading mills making serges 
are reported as having on hand enough dye- 
stuffs to carry them through a part, and in 
some cases, through the entire spring sea- 
son. These mills are guaranteeing their 
colors to be up to the standard. Unless ar- 
rangements are made for the resumption of 
importation of German dyestuffs, it is evi- 
dent that buyers placing late orders will 
have to accept goods colored with inferior 
dyes that cannot give satisfaction. 

The new lines of serges show advances of 
from five to seven and a half per cent. 
Those who own carried-over goods should 
obtain good prices for them, as their colors 
are beyond question and the fabrics the 
same as now being sold. Such stock goods 
have been sold by some agents at lower 
prices than are being obtained for new 
goods, while a little firmness on the part of 
the sellers would give them the advantage of 
an unusual opportunity to obtain advanced 
prices for stock goods that will give as good 
or better satisfaction than the new goods to 
be made. 

The small business done a year ago has re- 
sulted in the depletion, to some extent, of 
the stocks of both the retail and wholesale 
clothiers, consequently it is anticipated that 
the woolen business will result in a more 
active market with more satisfactory results 
for manufacturers. 

Reports from the various mill districts are 
to the effect that a comparatively few mills 
are well sold ahead for sometime to come. 
The vast majority of mills are short of work 
and unless more army contracts are secured 
others will be added to the list. With one 
hundred million population all using woolens 
and an export business recently having been 
developed for both men’s and women’s wear, 
together with the very large export of army 
blankets, uniform cloth and overcoatings, it 


the sale of stock goods 
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seems strange that any of our mills should 
be without enough orders to keep them well 
employed to full capacity. It may be that 
our mills have sufficient capacity to supply 
the demands of Europe as well as that of 
our own people. The general opening of the 
better grade of men’s wear fabrics is looked 
for after the first of the week in July and 
later during the month. 

Plaids are growing in favor and will be 
prominent in the new lines now being pre- 
pared and shortly to be placed on sale. 
Checks will also be conspicuous and entirely 
new designs in more indistinct stripes than 
have been worn will be a new feature in 
styles for suitings. 

A serious condition that our manufac- 
turers have to confront is competition from 
others who own wool or dyestuffs purchased 
at prices lower than those prevailing when 
samples are placed on sale. Such conditions 
are sometimes used to make considerably 
lower prices for fabrics than can be made by 
those making the same or similar fabrics 
based on the actual prices for those com- 
modities. In other words the advantage of 
low prices for stock is given to the clothing 
trade to secure business at a small profit, at 
the same time establishing prices that others 
cannot compete with, thereby ruining the 
chances of the majority of legitimately 
priced fabrics being sold at a profit. This 
is the result of having mills of too great ca- 
pacity and the over-anxiety to secure orders 
at the cost of legitimate business. 

The army contract business became quite 
inactive, with few contracts being offered 
and with specifications, prices and terms 
that have not been satisfactory to manufac- 
turers. English manufacturers are making 
strenuous efforts to supply the Allies with 
their woolen goods and are making cloth 
for the French army, which may account for 
the falling off of business here for that 
government. 

Several new lines of dress goods for the 
1915 spring season have been shown, to 
some extent, and have been favorably re- 
ceived by the trade and a number of satis- 
factory orders have been placed. The gen- 
eral opening of the various lines of these 


goods will be made during July. The selling 
agents profess to be greatly encouraged with 
the interest shown on the part of buyers. 
They feel confident of a large season's sales 
at profitable prices, with a good percentage 
of export business in view. 

The duplicate order business on fall goods 
for women’s wear has begun to come in and 
shows a large increase in yardage on ac- 
count of the prevailing style of wide and 
pleated skirts. Manufacturers are confi- 
dently looking forward to a large dress 
goods business on account of the new 
fashions which require entirely new dresses 
for about every woman in the land, as the 
old narrow dresses cannot be enlarged or 
widened. 

Some colors of dress goods have been dis- 
carded from fall lines on account of the im- 
possibility of securing the required dyestuffs 
for their manufacture, at any price. 

Foreign buying of women’s wear has be- 
come of some importance and both English 
and French sources have made purchases 
here. It is considered that the demand from 
these countries will reach a considerable vol- 
ume during the new season, as buyers state 
that the goods cannot be procured abroad. 

The situation on dyestuffs continues to be 
the most serious menace the manufacturers 
have to confront. Comparatively no dye- 
stuffs are being imported and the supply is 
entirely inadequate to the demand. Several 
lines of heavy men’s wear were withdrawn 
from sale on account of the scarcity of the 
dyes required for their production. Buyers 
demand guarantees of colors on about all 
fabrics being offered and in some cases they 
cannot be given. A number of instances are 
reported where experiments with inferior 
dyes have resulted in imperfect colors and 
the consequent damage of large quantities 
of goods. Prices for dyestuffs have ad- 
vanced several hundred per cent. and to such 
an extent as to cause considerable advances 
in prices for fabrics. 

It is daily becoming more evident that re- 
lief from the dyestuff situation must soon 
come or some mills will have to be closed for 
an indefinite period. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING IN CHINA 


By R. A. Morgan, Heng Foong Cotton Mfg. Co., Shanghai 


The manufacture of cotton textiles in 
China by the use of mechanical power is a 
comparatively new industry. As in other 
countries this work has been done by hand 
for ages, but there has been an awakening in 
China and the last quarter of a century has 
seen a decided change in this industry. Be- 
ginning on a very small scale the cotton 
manufacturing industry has grown until 
there are about forty modern cotton 
mills in China, about half of which are lo- 
cated in and near Shanghai. All are in the 
northern part of the country, near the cot- 
ton fields. The spinning industry has grown 
faster than weaving, as is shown by the fig- 
ures representing the present equipment. 
There are 841,894 cotton spindles in China, 
only 3,728. This 
discrepancy is due to the fact that the hand 
loom is still in extensive use. Many of the 
mills have no weaving machinery, while 
practically all devote a part of their equip- 


now 


while the looms number 


ment to the production of weaving yarns for 


sale to hand weavers. Cotton yarn is a 
staple commodity in most of the stores of 
Shanghai and the other manufacturing cities 
and the hand weavers can buy the bundled 
weaving yarn in any quantity. A large 
quantity is shipped to the interior and the 
southern districts. 

The cotton industry in China has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Some of the 
advantages that might be named are an 
abundance of cheap labor, no restrictions by 
law as to working hours and conditions of 
manufacture and the natural ability of 
Chinese to use their hands skillfully in the 
manipulation of threads. There are, how- 
ever, the disadvantages which arise from the 
mills being located far from the center of the 
industry. Practically all the machinery and 
supplies are imported. The Chinese ig- 
norance of machinery and the biased way of 
viewing the matter makes it difficult for the 
Chinese to adapt themselves to an industry 
of Western origin. 

The Chinese accomplish the same result as 


the foreign mills; that is they produce yarn 
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and cloth, and they do it remarkably well. 
They are rapidly learning Western ways. 
The problems of increasing the equipment 
and improving the quality are being seri- 
ously considered. It is safe to say that 
China will yet take its place among the 
prominent countries in the cotton manufac- 
turing industry, 

At present only plain goods of the coarser 
grade are being made in China. The yarns 
vary in size from 10s to 20s with some going 
as high as 32s. The cloth is mostly white 
sheeting, drills and osnaburgs, weighing 
from two to four yards per pound, and prac- 
tically all being from 30 to 36 inches wide. 

The cloth, like the yarn, finds its way to 
the native dyer before it is delivered to the 
consumer. These dyers operate a small out- 
fit, generally in their own home, and dye the 
cloth by hand. The color is indigo blue in 
varying shades with a small quantity of 
black. This cloth is often taken to the house 
top where it is hung on bamboo poles to dry. 
Sometimes it is spread on the ground. Often 
one can see great spaces taken up with these 
blue banners. After dyeing it is ironed and 
rolled into a bolt and placed on sale at the 
stores of dealers in this special cloth. 

China is a great user of cloth. The four 
hundred millions of people must be clothed. 
The Chinese wear more clothes than the in- 
habitants of Western countries, as no 
houses are heated and the climate is quite 
cold for many months of the year. This 
makes China an important market for cloth 
and eventually will be the means of making 
her one of the great cotton growing and 
manufacturing countries of the world. With 
more training to the vast army of cheap 
laborers and adequate support she will. man- 
ufacture great quantities of cotton cloth 
within her own borders. This is a matter 
for American manufacturers with an eye to 
foreign commerce to ponder over. Already 
it is practically impossible for the American 
mills, with their high cost of production and 
extravagant methods, to compete with the 
Chinese mills on the class of goods mannu- 
factured here. This condition is not going 


to improve. It, therefore, resolves itself into 
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one of two things. Ejither the American 
mills desirous of entering the Chinese mar- 
ket must go on finer goods than is being 
made here or invest capital and build mills 
in China for the production of cloth. 

Mills are being built by foreign capital to 
some extent now and it seems to be a prom- 
ising field. The mills in China are practically 
all making money. With the efficient man- 
agement given them that is applied to the 
American mills, the returns could not fail to 
be satisfactory. It would be well for the 
manufacturers of America to change to fine 
goods for the Chinese market so far as con- 
ditions warrant. In exporting goods to 
China, it is essential to have an American 
representative on the ground, as the Chinese 
are great believers in this matter of form and 
in that way confidence is more 
established. The 
naturally inclines the buyer to the produc- 
tion of his own country and the American 
loses the business. Now that the eye of all 
America is directed to the South American 
trade, I want to suggest that he should not 
lose sight of the vast market lying just across 
the Pacific where “truly the harvest is great, 
and the reapers are few.” 


quickly 


foreign representative 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


The autumn convention of the Southern 
Textile Association will be held at Green- 
ville, S. C., on November 5th and 6th and in 
connection with that meeting and under the 
auspices of the association there will be an 
exhibition of textile machinery and supplies 
on November 4th, 5th and 6th. Greenville 
is in the centre of a large textile mill district, 
there being 2,500,000 spindles within a radius 
of 40 miles, and it is expected that this will 
result in a large proportion of the attend- 
ance being practical mill men. A strong ex- 
ecutive committee of machinery and supply 
men has the matter in charge, assisted by 
an auxiliary committee composed of mill 
superintendents. The membership of the 
Southern Textile Association is composed 
largely of the superintendents and foremen 
of departments of Southern mills, men who 
are interested in the practical side of the 
business. 
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EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


This is an opportune time for a National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries in view of 
the interruption of importations of many 
chemical products on account of the war. It 
is announced to be the first comprehensive 
effort ever made in this direction in this 
country and the new Grand Central Palace 
of New York City has been engaged for the 
week of September 20th. We are informed 
that the coal tar and dyestuff branch is ex- 
pected to be represented with special bear- 
ing on the textile industries. During the 
past few marked 
specialization of these 
trade exhibitions which attract visitors prin- 
cipally from among those connected with 
the industry, resulting in mutual advantage 
to exhibitors and visitors. 

It is expected that this exhibition will do 
much to show what great progress has al- 
ready been made by the American chemical 
industry, that it will lead to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of chemical invention 
and appreciation of the great debt owed by 
the general public to chemical achievements 
as well as to the future protection of the in- 
The 


years there has been a 


tendency towards 


dustry by legislation. mantgement is 


experienced in the direction of trade exposi- 


tions and they are assisted by an advisory 
committee comprising the following gentle 
men, which seems to insure the success of 
the undertaking: Raymond F. Bacon, Direc- 
tor Mellon Institute; Charles H. Herty, 
President American Chemical Society; A. D. 
Little, of A. D. Little, Inc.; R. 
Barrett Mfg. Co.; William Cooper Procter, 
of the Procter & Gamble Co.; E. F. Roeber, 
Editor “Metallurgical and Chemical Engi- 


P. Berry, of 


neering’; George D. Rosengarten, Presi- 


dent American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers; T. B. Wagner, of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.; Utley Wedge, 
per Co. 

During the exposition it is expected that 


of Tennessee Cop- 


various meetings of chemical societies will! 
be held in the convention hall in the same 
building and also lantern slide and motion 
picture exhibits to which the public will be 
invited. 
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COTTON TEXTILES IN ARGENTINA 


From a Report Made by the Buenos Aires Branch of the 
National City Bank of New York 
(Continued from June.) 

The demand for plain printed goods has 
been falling off during the past few years, for 
the reason that it meets serious competition 
from cheap novelties such as crepes and 
voiles. One dealer stated that the annual 
sales of his house had dropped from 7,000 
cases of percale to 700. The only large im- 
porter of percales in the Argentine is selling 
them at a price with which the others are 
unable to compete with success, and they 
state that they fail to see how he can make 
a profit. The fact is, however, that this 


house is the direct representative of the 
Manchester mill and the goods are not re- 
quired to bear the middleman’s profit. 


DRESS GOODS AND COLORED SHIRTINGS 


There is a heavy demand in the Argentine 
for gingham in the cheap grades, and the red 
striped cloth is very popular. Zephyrs sell 
well both as dress goods and as shirtings. 
Most of them come from England, but Italy 
and Germany supply a certain quantity. The 
standard widths are 68 to 70 centimeters 
(26.77 to 27.55 inches) and 80 centimeters 
(31.49 inches). The best grades of zephyrs 
come in wider widths. In the fine zephyrs 
the 27 inch goods are used for dress ma- 
terial, and beth the 27 and the 32 inch for 
shirtings, but of the two the 32 inch widths 
sell best. Shirt manufacturers prefer the lat- 
ter width, but the retailers prefer the nar- 
rower as it costs them less and they are able 
to sell it at almost as high a price as the 32 
inch width would bring. 

The sales of zephyrs have declined for the 
same reason that the percales have dropped 
off; novelties have captured the fancy of the 
consumers. Crepes have been represented ivi 
the Argentine market for about two years. 

One of the most important factors in the 
manufacturing of these textiles is the weight. 
The dividing line between two customs tariff 
classifications is the weight of 80 grams per 
square meter (2.359 ounces per sq. yard). All 
goods weighing less pay a duty of $0.405 per 
kilo ($0.184 per lb.), and goods weighing 
over 80 grams (2.359 ounces) pay duty at the 
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rate of $0.243 or $0.216 per kilo ($0.11 or 
$0.098 per Ib.), depending on the kind of fab- 
ric. As a result the dealers find it profitable 
to import only very fine goods which weigh 
over 80 grams per square meter (2.359 
Ounces per sq. yard). Occasionally when an 
importer sees a sample of cloth that weighs 
a little less than 80 grams (2.359 ounces) he 
gives his order for it on condition that it be 
sized so as to bring the weight up to or 
slightly over 80 grams per square meter 
(2.359 ounces per sq. yard). 


CORDUROY 


Most of the corduroy comes from Spain. 
Large quantities of the cheaper grades are 
sold in the interior of the country. The finer 
qualities are sold in quantities for children’s 
clothing only. The staple cloth is that with 
the wide interval. Bright colors are not sale- 
able. Dark blue and brown are the most 
popular colors. The material is used a great 
deal by people from Spain and other coun- 
tries of southern Europe, for trousers and 
other articles of men’s wearing apparel when 
a material of great durability is required. 


FLANNELETTE 


The strongest demand for flannelette in 
the Argentine develops during the winter 
months. In the material for dress goods 
English mills lead. The German product, in 
the heavier weights, manufactured of cotton 
waste, is very popular for certain purposes 
on account of the low price at which it is 
sold. The best quality of flannelette must be 
napped on both the face and the reverse, 
with the design on both sides. In the cheaper 
grades one finished side is sufficient. 

The weight and width of the flannelette de- 
pend upon the use for which it is intended 
and the part of the Republic in which it is 
sold. Some of the winter months in Buenos 
Aires are rather chilly so that the better class 
of flannelettes which are practically all sold 
in that city should weigh from 100 to 120 
grams per linear meter of 70 centimeters 
(27.559 inches) width (equivalent to 4.217 at 
5.043 Ounces per square yard). Goods for 
sale in the northern part of the Republic, 
where the temperature is milder, may be as 
light as 100 grams per square meter (2.949 
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oz. per sq. yd.). Still other parts of the coun- 
try require weights up to 200 grams per 
square meter (5.8985 oz. per sq. yd.). The 
widths also vary from 70 to 75, 80 and go 
centimeters, and even 100 centimeter widths 
are sold (47.24, 49.21, 51.18, 55.12 and 59.05 
inches). 
BOMBAZINE 


Both the finished and unfinished bomba- 
zines sell well in the Argentine, and one 
prominent dealer stated that in his opinion 
this is a line in which the North American 
manufacturer could easily compete. The 
European mills produce the article at a lower 
cost, but the American product has the rep- 
utation of being so much superior that the 
additional purchase price is considered jus- 
tifiable. 

DENIMS 

The denims are among the most important 
textiles, from the point of quantity, on the 
local market. They are used by working 
men in the cities and throughout the agricul- 
tural districts. Indigo blue is the most pop- 
ular color. The common widths are 70 cen- 
timeters (27.56 in.) and 130 and 140 centi- 
meters (51.18 and 55.12 inches), while 
weights range from 160 to 250 grams per 
square meter (4.7188 to 7.3731 Oz. per sq. 
yd.). The following prices on Italian prod- 
ucts at the place of origin were obtained: 

70 centimeters wide (27.56 in.), weighing 240 
grams per square meter (7.1076 oz. per sq. 
yd.), $0.125 per meter (10.515 cts. per yd.). 

136 centimeters wide (53.54 in.), weighing 215 
grams per square meter (6.37 Oz. per sq. 
yd.), $0.175 per meter (16 cts. per yd.). 

136 to 140 centimeters (53.54 to 55.11 in.) wide, 
weighing 160 grams per sq. meter (4.718 oz. 
per sq. yd.), $0.16 per meter (14.63 cts. per 
yd.). 

TELA MARINA 

Tela Marina, of which samples have been 
secured, is a plaid woven fabric manufac- 
tured in Italy and England, sold in Argen- 
tina for dress goods in the moderate winter 
season in large quantities. The Italian prod- 
uct is the best, and the British product is 
manufactured as an imitation of the former. 


BRIN 
Brin comes in a plain weave in tan, grey 


and slate color. It is extensively used for 
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making long dust coats for travelers and in 
the cheaper grades for 
school boys and clerks. 


similar coats for 
The wearing of 
these long coats over their heavier garments 
by school boys and clerks in mercantile and 
industrial establishments is a custom peculiar 
to this country and creates an unusual de- 
mand for this cloth. 
DUCK 

The importation of cotton duck and can- 
vas is not as extensive as might be expected. 
Its principal use is for making tents, awn- 
ings and sails, and for the manufacture of 
alpargatas, a low shoe or slipper, with rope 
soles, used largely by the poorer classes in 
all Spanish countries. This class of textiles 
is protected by a high import duty, which has 
proved so great an advantage to local pro- 
duction that the industry has grown large, 
and is now supplying most of the local de- 
mand. The domestic product is of good 
quality, usually better than the North Amer- 
ican article of like price. Nevertheless 
there is still a considerable amount of the old 
“Woodbury” duck, been the 
standard since the old clipper ship days, im- 
ported. The United States manufacturer 
has never been strong here in colored duck, 
having been unable, apparently, to compete 
in price. Colored duck is manufactured in 
the Argentine and the annual importations 
show the result of the domestic competition 
by a gradual falling off. 


which has 


LENGTHS 
Goods of ordinary quality (with the excep- 
tions heretofore mentioned in this report, 
i. e., white and unbleached sheetings, etc.), 
usually come in 40 or 50 yard lengths. The 
finest goods are sold in shorter lengths. The 
pieces should be stamped with the mark and 
with the width and weights, and in the met 
ric system, or both English and metric sys- 
tems. 
PACKING 
Packing cases should not weigh over 300 
to 350 kilos (660 to 770 pounds) each. They 
should be well made, of durable lumber, and 
ironed to stand rough handling to and from 
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the ship and elsewhere, with due precaution 
against excess weight. 


INVOICES 


If the exporter is not already informed, he 


should consult the nearest consular repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Republic as to 
the manner in which he should prepare his 
invoices. These should state the nature of 
the 


cases, the length of the various pieces they 


the contents of cases, the number of 
contain, the weight per square meter of the 
goods, and the net and gross weight of the 
package. The weight per square meter is 
essential as that is the basis of assessing 
duty, and attention to this detail will prevent 
the the 


through the custom house. 


delays in clearance of shipment 


ARRANGEMENT OF CONTENTS 


Goods up to 70 centimeters (47.24 in.) in 
width are not usually folded parallel with the 
length unless specially requested by the im- 
porter. The ordinary fabrics, cheap and me- 
dium grade goods, such as percales, shirt- 
ings, zephyrs, etc., over 70 centimeters (27.56 
in.) in width are usually folded once with the 
length not exactly in the center, but about a 
centimeter (roughly 3/8 of an inch) to one 
side of the middle so that the two edges will 
be about two centimeters (roughly 3/4 of an 
inch) apart. This is done on practically all 
white goods and most percales. 

The method used in folding cheap and me- 
dium goods is known as book folding. After 
the goods have been reduced to a width of 
about 40 inches by being put up in multiple 
fold form, the two ends are brought together 
in the middle, like a book, and the pieces 
finally folded in this manner should be about 
eight inches in width. The best goods, such 
as French muslins, sometimes measure 12 
inches across, while some of the cheaper per- 
acles measure only 6 inches. The best dress 
goods, and heavy fabrics like bombazin and 
flannelettes are folded in a plain roll. No 
stick should be used, as the weight of the 
stick or board included in the 
weight upon which duty is assessed. 


would be 


COMPOSITION OF PRICES 
Prices are quoted by some of the manufac- 


turers of Europe f. 0. b. Others are quoted 
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at factory, with additional expenses charged 
as separate items. Still others include some 
of these expenses in the quotation, and add 
others as extra items. British prices are 
factory, with other sep- 
There appears to be no uniform rule 


usually expenses 
arate. 
in this connection, the procedure usually 
being in accordance with previous under- 
standings between the interested parties. 
The item 
voices. On 


“case” usually appears on in- 
the following 
charges for cases of different dimensions 
were noted: 


one invoice 


g2 X 15 X 
89 X 59 X 
04 X 79 X 


109 cms 
89 cms 
10g cms 


. 15/— 
13/8d. 
19/8d. 

Even samples appear as items of expense 
in some invoices. An item of “34 samples 


on another an item covering 14 sample sets 
apparently of a high class of goods, at 
£1. 4.0. Other items consisted of freight to 
port of embarkation, bill of lading, consular 
invoices, cartage to steamer, postage on doc- 
uments, all payable by the importer. Copies 
of invoices and shipping agent’s statement 
are on file in the office of the Foreign Trade 
Department. 

Prices of Italian goods are quoted f. o. b. 
Genoa, on account of the subsidy allowed hy 
the Italian Government on all 
tiles exported 


cotton tex- 
German prices include the freight from 
factory to steamer, but packing charges are 
extra. 
TERMS 


allowed to the 
Many manufacturers have 
been doing brsiness with local concerns, on 


Liberal terms have been 


textile trade. 


four and six months open accounts, dating 
from the date of the invoice, some with the 


privilege of extension for another six 
months if the purchaser found it inconveni- 
ent to pay at the end of the first period. 
Some importers say that they have never 
been drawn on for their purchases. The im- 
porters in turn have extended long credits to 
their .customers. Present conditions may, 
however, result in the gradual abandonment 
of this practice to a certain extent. Recently 
some fifty of the most important importers 
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made an agreement not to extent credits to 
their customers of more than five months. 
This action was no doubt caused by the con- 
dition of the local market, and also probably 
was influenced by the action of European 
manufacturers. One importer stated that 
Manchester manufacturers in view of condi- 
tions there have demanded cash against doc- 
uments. The dealers here do not look with 
favor upon manufacturers who attempt to 
shorten the credit terms, and are inclined to 
make their purchases elsewhere if they can 
get more favorable treatment. 

SELLING METHODS 


Textiles are imported into and distributed 
in the Argentine by about ten large first- 
class houses, and a large number of smaller 
houses, all located in Buenos Aires. The 
larger establishments maintain purchasing 
branches in the textile manufacturing cen- 
ters of Europe, Manchester, Milan and Ham- 
burg. The larger Buenos Aires houses buy 
little or nothing here, because their Euro- 
pean buyers are in a better position to com- 
pare prices and judge the quality of the out- 
put of the various factories. Contrary to 
general supposition, these houses are not 
bound, except by long custom and the belief 
that it is more to their advantage to pur- 
chase from the European manufacturers. If 
the American manufacturer can convince 
them that it will be to their advantage to buy 
in the United States, there is no doubt that 
they will establish their purchasing agencies 
there. The manager of one of the large local 
houses recently stated that his Manchester 
representative would probably go to the 
United States to examine goods there. An- 
other manager who recently returned from 
an unsatisfactory trip to Manchester is now 
contemplating a visit to the United States in 
the interests of his house. Some of the 
smaller houses also are represented in Man- 
chester, but most of them order through the 
Buenos Aires representatives of European 
manufacturers. These men receive samples 
from Europe and take ordefs on a small 
commission, stated by some to be only one 
per cent. Small houses also buy from the 
larger local importers. 


TEXTILES IN ARGENTINA 





It is the rule that importing houses owned 
by foreigners, or persons of foreign extrac- 
tion, buy largely from their own countries, 
i. e., Italian firms from Milan, Spanish firms 
from Barcelona, etc. 


BUYING SEASONS 


Most of the buying here is done a year 
ahead of the season. The seasons are the re- 
verse of those in the United States. Sum- 
mer orders are placed in January and Feb- 
ruary, and goods are delivered in July and 
August. Winter orders are placed in July 
and August and deliveries are made in Janu- 
ary and February. Some of the smaller 
houses buy as late as March and April, and 
September. The wholesale buying season 
precedes the retailing season by about six 
months. The styles of European origin are 
usually shown in Argentina in advance of 
those of North America. The reason for 
this is that Argentina follows closely the 
French and other European vogues, and 
novelties that appear here very. nearly. coin- 
cident with their appearance in the country 
of origin, and ahead of their appearance in 
the North. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF MARKET 


Leading dealers state that in most lines, 
owing to present financial conditions and 
consequent restriction of purchases by the 
consumers, their purchases of stocks of tex- 
tiles have exceeded the demand by almost a 
year. The possibility of interference with 
the European sources of supply has devel- 
oped a receptive and in a few cases an active 
interest among importers in the possibility of 
buying suitable North American goods. 
They predict that demand will be normal by 
the end of 1915, and that buying on a large 
scale will then be resumed. They appear to 
be well disposed toward the North American 
manufacturer as a rule, but.state that he can 
expect to do little more than to study the 
market during the next few months. 





Synthetic dyestuffs imported by Italy had 
a value of $168,000 in January, 1915, com- 
pared with $144,000 in January, 1914, and 
$191,000 in January, 1913. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD PRIZE 
WINNERS 


The winners of the Textile World Record 
prizes at the Philadelphia Textile School in 


E. NELSON WEIR, AWARDED THE FIRST PRIZE 


HARRY G. FISH, AWARDED THE SECOND PRIZE 


the class of 1915 are E. Nelson Weir and 
Harry G. Fish. Mr. Weir received the first 
prize awarded to the student of the third 
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year class in chemistry, dyeing and printing 
who attained the highest rating for the year’s 
work. Mr. Fish received the second prize 
awarded to the student of the second year 
ciass in chemistry, dyeing and printing who 
attained the highest rating for the years’ 
work. 


A FABRIC FOR MEN’S WEAR 


The illustration shows an improved con- 
struction for men’s wear goods, more par- 
ticularly for use as an outing cloth. The 


construction has been recently patented. 
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AN IMPROVED FABRIC FOR MEN’S WEAR 


The inventor states that its purpose is to 
provide a cloth of peculiar brightness and 
characteristic luster, one which is cool in 
warm weather, which keeps its shape and 
which can be washed without losing its 
luster. A continuous strong cotton warp is 
used, which may be of single or ply yarn, 
preferably two ply. The filling is threads, 
one pick of mohair and then a pick of silk 
or of artificial silk, preferably the latter. 
These mohair threads should be of combed 
fiber. The illustration shows an enlarged 
section of the cloth. 

A represents the cotton warp threads, C, 
the mohair weft threads and D, the filling 
threads. 

Cotton piece goods imported into Bushire, 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, total about 
$2,500,000 in normal times, of which four- 
fifths are from Manchester, England. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF WOOL GOODS 
IN ENGLISH MILLS 


By Our Regular English Correspondent 


The impression is prevalent in both coun- 
tries that the methods of costing in use in 
England are somewhat less elaborate than 
those employed in the United States. The 
fact may be so in general, but for want of 
uniformity upon either hand the opinion can 
only be admitted as a generalization. There 
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may be private systems in use in britain as 
fine and complex as any in the United 
States, but the usual inclination is to reduce 
clerking and calculation to the minimum and 
to avoid the expenditure of time and money 
over items that are too small materially to 
affect the case. 

Many concerns in the British woolen and 
worsted industries began business with sys- 
tems of bookkeeping of the most crude and 
rudimentary type and have only amended 
their ways under the pressure exerted by 
losses, by the banks or by the professional 
accountants in charge of the audits. Indeed 


QUALITY... _.- 


Pounds or [ers Cost 


the accountants have had great influence 
and owing to the local groupage of the in- 
dustries they have had the opportunity to 
become expert in the indispensable needs of 
the manufacturer of wool. Standard sys- 
tems have beeu individual ac- 
counting firms imposed their 


evolved by 
who have 


methods upon their clients and the examina- 
tions of one or two of these systems in so 
far as they relate to the departmental work 


ComsinG Stock 4xe Cost Boon 


% TOPS 


% Noirs 


Tors 





of the mill makes perhaps the best demon- 
stration of how costing is done in England. 

Let it be understood in the beginning that 
for substantially every process of woolen or 
worsted manufacture, in Yorkshire at least, 
there is a trade price. That is to say, there 
is a price at which the work would be un- 
dertaken by any of several firms as com- 
mission work. This is a standard market 
price well known to all parties to the busi- 
ness. In doing the work himself the manu- 
facturer expects to get a profit that would 
otherwise go to the commission worker. In 
costing for the purpose of arriving at the 
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selling price he assumes his ability to do the 
several sorts of work at the same cost as 
other people. Each operation is taken at the 
trade price, cost of materials is added, a per- 
centage is put on for profit and the resultant 
is the price asked. The system has been 
outlined in his book “Textile Manufacturers’ 
Bookkeeping” by G. P. Norton, a Hudders- 
field accountant whose firm has probably 
done more than any other to impress its 
methods upon the English woolen and 
worsted trades. Understanding of the syos- 
tem will be facilitated by quoting the ma- 
terial parts of the forms of account recom- 
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Form IV relates to the total cost of cloth 
and resembles the others in its adherence to 
trade prices. 


I1V—Piece 

Calculation No. 

Piece Nos. 

Cost of Material 
Pounds warp at ad Ree CEN aa eae eres 
re ee ce oe ere ae, ae 

Trade Charges for Processes 
Sizing 
Winding 
Warping Diino aks oe ere 
Weaving and Putting up Sins cee Oe aw ana We atl 
Scouring and Milling 
Mending 


Cost Book 


Description 








Form-U] 


Ww TED YARN MAKING 


LoT.. 


DATE COMMENCED- 


CASH 





== 


mended for use in the several departments 
of a mill making woolen and worsted fabrics: 


(a) Grease weight of wool. 

(a*) Price of wool. 

(a?) Cost of Wool. 

(b) Weight of tops. 

(b*‘) Trade-price combing 1 pound tops. 
(b*) Cost of combing. 

Form I is designed to show the work 
done, the cost of stock with the operating 
cost at trade prices and the ultimate delivery 
of the tops and noils. With the necessary 
changes a similar form, II, is used in the 
spinning room. 

(a) Cost of tops from Form I. 
(b) Trade prices for work each count, 
(c) (d) Cost per pound in each count. 

Form III for carding and spinning is also 
intended to bring out the cost at 
prices. 


trade 


TocK & 


Guasity....... 


t Boow 


%o YARN 
% WASTE 


DATE FinisnHeo 


YARN |YaRw Prooucea Pounos | TRaoe 
CHARGE 
Tors |CoLuMNS sean ISSVEO |peoouctol For 
Dare Pounos 
Cc 
& Process Proce $$ 


ps 
c) (d) 


Finishing 
Dyeing CAR TES Titans See Se ere ee Oe 
Total Cost oa ‘ 

.rer.cent. for Pattern RESEND. 6. <5. 604549:0050 5:0 
Allowance for Discount 

.Per Cent. for Warehouse Expenses and Gev- 

eral Charges 
.Per cent. for Profit 
Selling Value 

Yards- finished 
Cost price per yard 
Sale price per yard aca 

The trade price is that which is expected 
and ought to be received for the work, but 
whether the work is actually done at or be- 
low this limit is another matter. It is cus- 
tomary to take out summaries periodically 
to show how the assumption is working out. 
The form V gives the framework for de- 
tails which are filled in from other records. 


If the departmental work is not being 
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done inside the mill at or below the cost if 
done outside, the inference is that the work 
is costing in the mill more than it should. 
The remedy is not to raise the selling-price 


COST OF WOOL GOODS IN ENGLISH MILLS 


materials and wages; and in its second sec- 
tion to show standing expenses apportioned 
under their most important heads. The 
trading account is debited with stock on 





Form-II 


WOOLEN YARN MaxinG STocn KCost Book 


QuAu TY oR DESCRIPTION. 


Dare COMMENCED..---- 


and thus disqualify oneself in competition, 
but to reduce the cost price. The first meas- 
ure is to discover the department in which 


DATE FinisHED 


hand and in process, materials consumed and 
wages and it is credited with receipts from 
sales and stock remainng in process or on 





Form V 


Summary OF MACHINERY OR MANUFACTURING PROFIT 
on Work Done in THE DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT 


Woo.en 

ARDING & SPINNING 
WoRSTED 
ComBinG & SPINNING 


WEAVING 


DYEING 





FinfSHING 








the excess arises and the system aims at re- 
vealing responsibility for the fault. 

A Trading Account is drawn up in two 
sections; to exhibit first any surplus earned 
upon goods sold over and above the cost of 


hand: In its second section standing mill 
expenses displayed 


standing warehouse and counting-house ex- 


are separately from 


penses and bank charges, discount on sales 


and bad debts all appear as separate charges. 
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In a Department Account the respective 
earnings of the yarn and cloth departments 
are shown separately, each being debited 
with its own quota of materials, wages and 
expenses. It is, however, in the Manufac- 
turing Account that the trade-prices are put 
to the touch. The account is presented in 
two sections, in the first of which the sale 
price less the conventional cost of manufac- 
ture gives the gross selling profit; in the 
second is shown the actual profits upon the 
individual manufacturing departments. A 
specimen form, VI, is given. 

The distinction between the productive 

Form WZ Section! 


MANUFACTURING, ACCOUNT 


| 
To Srocn On MANO By Saces 
Marenmar By Comm: ssion Worn 
| OuT worn By SrTocn on Nano 


| PmoninG MATERIALS 


fo PATTERN MaKina / 


Cost Excuusive OF MATER ian 


WoO. EN SPinnina DerT 


TONOENSING & SPinminG 
| TwiSTinG / 
4 Winans : J 
iors TLoComeing & Seinning Oc ey | 


Om ONG 


SPimreimG 


lWwEAVInG DEPARTMENT 
| Waring K WinonG 


| 

} 

| Ove no Depaatment 
£1mG WOO. 
Dveine Tors 
Oveina Yarn 


Oven~a Peces 


Fire SHinG DEPARTMENT / 
ScourimG 





Fin Smine 


Bacance Gross Stim Prorit — 4 


MEnome 
j 
j 

Yo Secrion 2 ' } ianciiiiibdl 





and non-productive departments is main- 
tained throughout and so is that between 
selling profit and manufacturing profit. This 
division has been so widely adopted that 
there is no question about its suitability to 
the conditions under which it is used. 
Theoretical arguments can be and have been 
brought against the method which has been 


accused of confusing the pure matter of cost, 
but its adaptibility to a wide range of cir- 
cumstances has been proved by experience. 
Whether one gets some work of his own 
doen on commission, or whether he executes 
some commission work for others the sys- 
tem applies. There is every reason to say 
that it has helped some to discover leakages 
which had escaped detection hitherto. The 
system of taking a conventional cost simpli- 
fies the quoting of selling prices and facili- 
tates an understanding between competitive 
firms. The actual costs of operation are 
measured against the market or trade 
charges for similar work and they are also 
measured from year to year against them- 
selves. 
OTHER METHODS 


There is an opposition school averse to 
the system of trade-prices and it is suffi- 
ciently apparent that a system which may 
be best in our set of conditions is not so 
suitable in others. Suppose for instance that 
one is not a woolen and worsted cloth manu- 
facturer, but a wool comber treating wools 
of different lengths and dependent upon a 
very small margin for a livelihood. The 
abrupt Form I evidently does not go into 
sufficient detail. The style of costing ac- 
counts given by G. H. Richardson and John 
Lund and shown at schedules A, B and C, 
are more to the purpose and are representa- 
tive of some that are in use by English com- 
mission wool combers. 


VII—COMBING COST, SCHEDULE A 

Gross earnings 
5 repared — vie 

‘arded and gilled earnings eas 
ae price pe pound prepared 
Average price per soni carded .... 
Soap used as eee 
Soap, average per ack ( ( 240 ‘pounds) | of Top hears 
Gi med ekinenne<% i oak oe tha bs Wig eh 
Oil, average per pack of ‘Top eG en taxa chet 
OIG EDS i ies < ho ccneu mead nwa a wa StEhKwaWaes 
Wages, average per I BON sos sdas an cea 
Net earnings per month 
Net earnings per comb per hour 
Net earnings per set per hour ....... 


COMBING COST, SCHEDULE B 


Groas weight of Top... 604 3.0...5. 

Gross Weight of Top Prepared ee 
Gross went of Top CarGed o.isccccescccsestaes. 
Average number OF CORDS 6.5 ccccck csc c eve cecses 
Weight per hour per comb, Combed 
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Weight per hour per comb, Carded . 

Number of hours worked, Combed 

Number of hours worked, Carded ............. 
Engime ROUrs.. i.e cdc ees ccc scccovedecsnecsce tes 
Possible hours ...... 


COMBING COST, SCHEDULE (¢ 


Weight of preparings Baan 

Average number of preparers ; 

Weight per set per hour Nee Pe ree 
NEMEEIEE, CE OUES WOEMOG vo vc.o.00 00 sie slnsicsctaesn sc 
Engine hours ....... 


The comber has to accept trade- prices or 
less for his work, whether he likes it or not 
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trade-price as effectually as the wool comber 
and many spinners find it unusual to have a 
manufacturing profit, although the trading 
profit may be satisfactory. A vital element 
in his success consists first in avoiding the 
production of waste and next in taking good 
care of his waste with a view to obtaining its 
highest market value. The practical coun- 
sellor never ceases to insist on the supreme 
importance of avoiding waste. The account- 
ants think rather of the items. 


FoRMZI SECTION 2 


MANUFACTURING ACCOUNT 


To Warenouse K Or rice STANDING Ex PENSE 


To Generar CHARGE 


To Net PROFIT ON TRADING ACCOUNT 


and the schedule is constructed to separate 
from each other (1) prepared and combed 
(2) carded and combed (3) prepared only, 
with a view to showing which class of work 
is paying best. Whether the shed is a com- 
mission works or the property of a topmaker 
is all one to the manager, whose business 
does not lie with the profit on material, but 
only with the combing operation. Some 
classes of work are more regular than others 
and it is part of the manager’s duty to cul- 
tivate those which keep him most steadily 
employed. 

Whether a spinner is working his own ma- 
terial or not he keeps the Raw Material Ac- 
counts and the Machinery Account separate. 
In ordinary circumstances he is bound to the 








By Gross SELtinG Prorir 


(From Section t) 


By Prorit on Departments -Viz 


Paorit 


WOOLEN SPINNING 


Comeing & Seinning 


WEAVING 
DYEING 
FintSHING 


Motive power. Wages and salaries 


Machinery materials. Taxes 
Repairs. Commission 
Sundries. Interest. 
Freight. Depreciation 


In costing cloth for the purposes of quota- 
tion it is customary to take the total cost of 
weaving at double the wage paid to the 
weaver and to treat this allowance as cover- 
ing the auxiliary processes. Weavers are 
nearly always paid upon their output and the 
weaving wage is accepted as a sound founda- 
tion for estimates by accountants, who point 
out, however, that errors may be introduced 
where different sorts of cloth are produced. 
The same is true of a less used system which 
may be detailed as follows: 


: 
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yarn at per pound = cost of yarn 

rl st + pounds of cloth produced = cost per 
pound woven. 
Yarn cost + pieces 

piece woven 

Manufacturing materials 
Motive power ° . 
Machinery materials, etc 


y Mr. 
meet cases in which goods of different kinds 
are produced, the charges are distinguished 


of cloth produced — cost pel 


In a system proposed by Lund to 
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tion to the weaving wage and it is with the 
weaver’s wage that other charges are ¢com- 
pared in the following: 

A system that is perhaps less. used than 
it might advantageously be is. known to exist 
in some English dyeing and finishing works 
where goods of widely. different sorts are 
treated and idle time for parts of the plant 
is common. Every machine is rated after 
careful consideration at a certain working 
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Weavers} OTHER Yo 
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ACCOUNTS AMOUNT AMOUNT 





Pem Quarren| Per Weer 


into Common, applying to the whole output 
and Special, allotted specifically to the par- 


The 


arrived at by the following calculations: 


ticular class. Common charges are 


Production 
Hanks 

Total mill production 
Average Count 

Labor and charges 
Cost per pound. 

\verage cost per pound + 
ber = Cost per number 

Average in each class X Cost per number = 
per pound of each class 


in pounds average yarn number = 


in pounds total hanks = 


pounds produced = Average 
by: Average mill num- 


—ost 


Special charges are added upon the same 
basis and in either case the cost per vard is 
obtained by dividing the cost per pound by 
the number of yards of cloth in one pound. 
The advantage of these alternative methods 
is not SO apparent as seriously to disturb the 


simple practice of adding a definite propor- 


Num6e"® of 


Looms 


Aspstract of Expenses 


Remaanus |Same Pes:00 


1 Year Pen Loom 


Per too 


cost per hour. Every class of goods re- 
ceived is graded as requiring so many hours 
in each successive machine,- On this basis 
prices are quoted and the rates are revised 
from year to-year. The method facilitates 
calculation and diminishes. a-.risk: of error 
that is greatest when -a large number: of 
small matters have to be taken into account. 
The rating and grading cannot be mathe- 
matically accurate, but care is taken to keep 
on the safe side as a safeguard against con- 
tingencies which operate to make processes 
cost more than they should rather than less 


than one would think. 


The exports of raw mohair from Bradford 
to the United States amounted, during last 
year, to $335,373, as compared with $232,174 


in 1913. 
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A WOVEN FABRIC FOR FIRE HOSE 


The fabric shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, which has recently been pat- 
ented in this country, is intended for woven 
fire:nhose and is made on a circular loom. 
The object is to produce a fabric which has 
a minimum of longitudinal stretch when 
under tension, either caused by internal 
pressure or other forces, and also one which 
shall have a minimum tendency -to twist 
when used as a hose carrying heavy pres- 
sure of water or other liquid. 
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The improved fabric is adapted for cotton 
fire hose which is usually lined on the inner 
surface with a layer or coating of rubber or 
rubber composition. 

Fig. 1 is an interior view of a section of a 
tubular fabric cut on a longitudinal plane 
illustrating the arrangement of the yarn as 
it would be arranged in a hose, the strands 
of the yarn, however, being separated to 
show the relative arrangement more fully; 
Fig. 2 is a view of a piece of the completed 
fabric as it appears on the inner side of the 
hose; Fig. 3 is a view of a portion of the 
outer surface of the fabric of the hose; Fig. 
4 is a longitudinal sectional view of the fab- 
ric as shown in Fig. 2; Fig. 5 is a trans- 
verse sectional view of the fabric as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Woven fabric for hose, as it has been 
made for many years, has consisted of longi- 
tudinal warp threads and transverse weft 


threads, usually termed the “‘filler’. In the 
fire hose heretofore used the warp threads 
passed alternately over and under the filler 
threads, adjacent warp threads passing over 
and under different but consecutive filler 
strands. Owing to the fact that the warp 
threads in such hose take a waving or sinu- 
ous course in and out between the strands of 
the filler, the elongation or stretching under 
tension produced by internal pressure oc- 
curs to an undesirable extent. The elonga- 
tion and greater tension on the yarn of the 
warp strands or threads produce a force op- 
posite to that of the twist of the yarn and 
that causes the hose to twist as well as to 
elongate under pressure. 

As distinguished from this construction, 
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My 


FIG. 2 


the improved fabric comprises main warp 
strands and filler strands which are substan- 
tially straight or smooth instead of being 
bent in and out between the corresponding 
transverse strands. Main warp threads, 1, 
extend lengthways of the fabric, and trans- 
verse filler strands, 2, extend around the fab- 
ric helically relative to the length of the 
hose. These two sets of strands are tied to- 
gether by means of a third set of strands or 
threads, 3, which are in the nature of warp 
threads, but whose principal function is that 
of tying the main warp threads and filler to- 
gether. 

The binder threads pass between two ad- 
jacent strands of the filler and over the warp 
threads, 1, then between the same two 
strands of the filler, then beneath the next 
two strands of the filler, and then again over 
the warp in the opposite direction. If the 
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fabric is viewed from the outside, as shown 
in Fig. 3, the binder passes between two of 
the filler strands, over the next adjacent 
filler strands, then down between the 
next pair of filler strands, underneath the 
warp strands, again up between the same 
warp strands, over the next two adjacent 
filler strands and then down between the 
succeeding pair of filler strands. Between 
each single loop over a warp thread the 
binder passes on the opposite side of two o1 
the filler strands. Adjacent binder threads 
alternate with each other as regards the pair 
of filler strands between which they pass. 
This gives the smooth surface on the inside 
of the hose, as indicated in Fig. 2. 

In order to produce the effect shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, the tension of the warp and 
filler threads is made considerably greater 
than has heretofore been practicable, the 
binder threads being of less tension so as to 
bind without distorting the other threads or 
strands. The arrangement also allows the 
successive strands of the filler and warp to 
be very tightly forced together. This is also 
facilitated by making the binder threads 
smaller than the warp threads. The filler 
strands may be made of any desirable size 
to give the requisite strength for any par- 
ticular internal pressure. 


ANTICIPATING THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 


It is a well known fact that the introduc- 
tion of the automatic loom in Great Britain 
has been far less rapid than in this country 
or even on the Continent. This is partially 
due to conservatism, but probably more 
largely to the opposition of trade unions 
than any other reason. It is not so much 
that the unions object to automatic looms as 
such, but their regulations permitting the 
number to be operated are so far below the 
capacity of any intelligent weaver that the 
advantages of the automatic loom are les- 
sened in comparison with their full advan- 
tages under proper conditions. The war 
brings new conditions and some interesting 
points are brought out by Oscar S. Hall in 
an address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Textile Institute at Manchester, Eng., 
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in May, which is abstracted in “Cotton 


Chats.” 


[In his view the weaving industry of this coun- 
try was on the eve of a great change. Many end 
various were the facters tending to weigh down 
the balance more and more to the advantage of 
the automatic loom. Not only were the technical 
advances, but the changes in social legislation and 
conditions were steadily ensuring that the auto- 
matic loom should come into its own. 

Let them take the National Insurance Act: For 
1,000 automatic looms they might assume 50 oper- 
atives were required; for 1,000 ordinary looms 200 
operatives. At present within the weaving indus- 
try there was only Health Insurance; it was only 
a question of a short time when unemployment 
insurance would be added. The saving now would 
Nay interest on part of the necessary greater cap- 
ital expenditure, and on a greater part when the 
provisions of the Act increased their hold on the 
weaving industry. 

To take the Workmen’s Compensation Act: The 
charge was a percentage on wages, therefore there 
was a further saving on this score with automatic 
looms. 

War bounties: The man with automatic looms 
had a less aggregate to pay in proportion to his 
production. The tendency also at present was for 
a higher remuneration of labor, and the possibility 
was*increased of this tendency becoming effective 
by reason of a shortage. There was, owing to 
the war, a shortage of labor in many mills. Higher 
wages ever brought more labor-saving machinery 
into existence. Further, there was the possibility 
of allowing looms to run after the operatives had 
left the mill. About two years ago he stood in a 
small department of a mill. There were 60 auto- 
matic looms. A man and a woman attended to 
them; the man had 35 and the woman 25 looms. 
They went to dinner. He stayed behind. The 
looms were left running. In half an hour he 
counted the looms still running; there were 
forty!] 

The automatic loom has given manufac- 
turers of certain classes of goods in this 
country an advantage which has helped to 
offset the difference in cost of wages here 
and in England, but with business again on 
a peace footing, should there be a general 
adoption of automatic looms in England, 
those of our cotton manufacturers who are 
not so equipped will be less able to meet the 
English competition. We have as yet no na- 
tional insurance acts, but we have in Massa- 
chusetts a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
under which most manufacturers are in- 
sured, and as the premiums are based on the 
percentage of wages, Mr. Hall’s argument 
on the advantages of the automatic loom in 
that respect is an interesting feature which 
is not always recognized in the considera- 


tion of this question. 
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“STRAIGHT LINE” TEXTILE CALCULA- 
TIONS 

BY SAMUEL 8. 

Textile calculations relating to yarn and 
cloth are based on a few standards of measure- 
Volume or 


DALE 


ment for length, area and weight. 
cubie content is not involved. 
Units of Length and Area 
The inch and the yard are the standards used 
for measuring length and area. 
Length. 1 yard=36 inches. 
Area. 1 square yard=1296 square inches. 


Units of Weight 
1 pound=16 ounces=256 drams=7000 grains. 
1 ounce 16 drams=437% grains. 
1 dram =27 11/32 grains. 
1 pennyweight=—24 grains. 
NUMBERING YARN 

The size of yarn is indicated by the ratio 
or relation between length and weight. This 
relation is expressed either by the length of a 
fixed weight, as in the case of cotton yarn, of 
which the count or number indicates the num- 
ber of 840 lengths per pound; or by the 
weight of a fixed length, as in the case of 
thrown silk, of which the count indicates the 
number of drams in the weight of 1,000 yards. 

Unless otherwise stated, the count refers to 
the yarn as spun, or to the silk in the gum. 
For example, a finished cloth is said to be made 
of 3-run yarn if the size of the yarn was 3 
runs when it came from the mule. The denier 
or dram count of silk yarn indicates the count 
of raw silk before boiling-off. 

When expressing the count of ply yarn the 
number indicating the size is preceded by the 
number indicating the ply or strands of which 
the yarn is composed, the two figures being 
0s 


For example, “2 


separated by a line. 
cotton” indicates a 2-ply thread composed of 
two strands of single No. 40 cotton yarn. This 
is the method used for all kinds of spun yarn, 
wool, cotton, linen, etc., except spun silk. 

The second number as applied to spun silk 
ply yarn indicates the resulting count. Thus, 


“2/15s spun silk” indicates that the yarn is 2-ply 


and that the ply yarn is equivalent to No. 15, 
the count of the single strand being No. 30. 


Copy? 
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Likewise “3/10 spun silk” indicates that three 
strands of single No. 30 yarn have been twisted 
together to make a thread equal to No. 10. 

The two methods of indicating the size of 
yarn correspond to the two methods of indicat- 
ing the weight of cloth, which is expressed 
either by the yards per pound, corresponding 
to the fixed weight system of yarn counts, or 
by the ounces per yard, corresponding to the 
fixed length system of yarn counts. Thus “10s” 
applied to worsted yarn indicates the length of 
one pound of yarn in hanks of 560 yards each, 
and “?-yard” applied to cotton cloth indicates 
the length in yards of one pound of cloth. On 
the other hand “5 dram” applied to thrown 
silk indicates the weight in drams of 1,000 
yards of silk yarn; and “15 ounce” applied to 
woolen cloth indicates the weight in ounces of 
one yard of cloth. 

By the first or fixed weight method the finer 
the yarn the greater is the length in a fixed 
weight, and, consequently, the higher will be 
the size number. 

By the second or fixed length method the 
finer the yarn the less will the weight of the 
fixed length be, and, consequently, the smaller 
will be the size number. 

In manufacturing loose masses of textile 
fibers like cotton, wool, flax, etc., into yarn the 
material is first converted into the form of a 
heavy sliver which each successive operation, 
including the final one of spinning, makes finer. 
The processes serve to increase constantly the 
length of a fixed weight, and yarn manufac- 
tured in this way is usually numbered by the 
length of a fixed weight to indicate the varying 
length. 

Silk, on the contrary, is finest at the first 
In this 
form it is a very fine filament, of which one 


stage when spun by the silk worm. 


pound in the better qualities will measure 
1,100 miles in length. 
too delicate for weaving. It 


In this form it is far 
be made 
heavier and stronger for this purpose, and this 


must 


is done by doubling and twisting a number of 
these silk cocoon filaments together. 
Each suecessive process in the manufacture 


Samuel 8S. Dale 
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of raw silk mto silk yarn makes the thread 
coarser. The length of the original filament 
remains the same. The processes of doubling 
thus increase the weight of a fixed length and 
silk yarn is numbered by the weight of a fixed 
length to indicate the varying weight. 

Thus this size number grows larger for 
both spun yarn and silk as the process of man- 
ufacturing advances, although spun yarn be- 
comes finer and silk yarn coarser. 

Silk waste comes to the manufacturer in the 
form of a loose tangled mass of fibers and the 
yarn made from it is numbered, like cotton 
and woolen yarn, by the length of a fixed 
weight. 

Following are the principal standards em- 
ployed for numbering yarn by the length of a 
fixed weight: 


Material 


Anglo-American 
World 
Anglo-American 
World 

West of England 
Yorkshire 
England 


Woolen 
Cotton 
Worsted 
Linen 
Woolen 
Woolen 
Raw silk 


Yarn of all kinds 

Cotton 

Woolen, worsted 
and spun silk 


Anglo-American 
France 
Continent, metric 


The principal standards for indicating the 
size of yarn by the weight of a fixed length are: 


Material 
World Silk 
Anglo-American Silk 
Cotton 
Various 
Woolen 
Woolen 
Woolen 


World Jute 





There are many standards employed locally 
on the Continent of Europe and in other parts 
of the world, but they are slowly being dis- 
placed by those given above. 

The above table of fixed weight systems 
of numbering yarn gives the length of one 
pound of No. 1 yarn for each, but they can 
also be expressed by the length of any other 
unit of weight. Thus the run system indicates 


not only the number of 1600-yard lengths per 
pound, but also the number of 100-yard 
lengths per ounce. 

Following are equivalent expressions for the 
different fixed weight standards for numbering: 


Run System 


1600 yards per 1 pound 
100 yards per 1 ounce 

1 yard per 4% grains 
88/35 inches per 1 grain 


Cotton System 
840 yards per 1 pound 
52% yards per 1 ounce 
.12 yard per 1 grain 
4.32 inches per 1 grain 


Worsted System 


560 yards per 1 pound 
35 yards per 1 ounce 


Standard 
1600 yards 1 pound 
840 _,* 
560 
300 
320 


“ 


“ 


16 
1 


(1000 meters % kilo) 
(1000 meters 1 kilo) 


1 
1 
1 
eo 
1 
1 
1 
1 


496 


08 yard per 1 grain 
2.88 inches per 1 grain 


Standard 
deniers per 400 aunes 
drams per 1000 yards 
grains per 120 yards 
grains per 100 yards 
grains per 50 yards 
grains per 25 yards 
grains per 20 yards 
pounds per 14,400 yards 


Linen or Cut System 
300 yards per 1 pound 
18.75 yards per 1 ounce 


West of England Woolen 
320 yards per 1 pound 
20 yards per 1 ounce 


Yorkshire Woolen 

256 yards per 1 pound 

16 yards per 1 ounce 
1 yard per 1 dram 





Metric 
496 yards per 1 pound 
31 yards per 1 ounce 
1006 meters per 1 kilogram 
YARDS PER OUNCE 
The number of yards per ounce is used in 
England to indicate the size of reeled silk. As 
this basis is 1/100th of the run standard (100 
yards per ounce) it has not been considered 
necessary to include it in the tables of equiva- 
lents. The equivalents of the yards per ounce 
count can be obtained from the run equivalents 
by moving the decimal point two places. Like- 
wise the run equivalents can, as is frequently 
done, be reduced to yards per ounce by the 
same method. Thus 20,000 yards per ounce is 
equal to 200 runs, and 7 runs is equal to 700 
yards per ounce. 


DENIER COUNT. (DENIERS PER 400 AUNES OR 
; POUNDS PER 4,464,528 YARDS) 


The world’s standard for raw silk. Also 
used for thrown silk on the Continent of 
Europe. The denier and aune are old French 
units of weight and length. 

The denier count of silk yarn is ordinarily 
indicated with a margin of 2 deniers to allow 
for the variations in the size of the silk. Thus 
10-12 denier silk indicates that the average 
size is between 10 and 12 deniers. 

Variations in the weight of the denier in 
different parts of Europe have given rise to 
what are known as the French, Turin and 
Italian denier systems. The difference be- 
tween these standards is so slight as to be negli- 
gible in practice. 

The Italian standard is now generally ac- 
cepted and has been adopted as a basis for 
these calculations. It makes the denier count 
equivalent to grains per 638 yards. 


Equivalents of the denier standard: 


Deniers per 400 aunes 

Pounds per 4,464,528 yards 
Ounces per 279,033 yards 
Drams per 17,440 yards 
Grains per 638 yards 
Demi-decigrammes per 450 meters 


Because of its solidity the reeled silk thread 
is much better suited for indicating the size 
by the diameter than is yarn spun from other 
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textile fibers. Calculations of the diameter of 
reeled silk from the specific gravity of the ma- 
terial have been made by A. Rosenweig, with 
the following results: 


Diameters 
Deniers Microns per Inch 

Di fay cake sav ees eves ee Pes ere 605 

eS iasedd exe act eae QWs ewiauvesasws ae 570 
Be Se riskewensseesvewe eee eee ee 540 
Seas dv nega tdheeee I Ss tgs cain eee ae 516 
Rar Pere Drawer meek ent oad 494 
Bt kane ae wale anaes EN aks meas anaes 475 
Sey eee) ee BG <ctve Band ore eet 457 
Merc 4eeatas ecnevtns ME Gitieook cai sakes 442 
Der Dec eae ests sd a esawaleiwedel 428 
| EEO Ee ee eee Bl asi viceyeadteet 415 
iia: 1anies aw Apeniee oes SS ee re 403 
Mathes oa aiamanse aa | ESS errr 393 
Bsc wate Si wew Rees Do oer an anes eae 383 
Dea e oxee wus he ee Gi cs aa herareet ead 374 
As ON eae eeu chm NS ince a iad ee ed rate 365 
Bis Sela atc <idcatenls bed anki ccvatans a bate 357 
in hea nde as Be ia tied Sg ta gan 349 
Mh eens Oe daa cw ane | cere eee 342 
M6 GN einen cannes ES auaee's we caeeeud 335 
MO ais Valk va ate eee MW Rr ethtndie ete aes 329 
Bs Reed chk a he emer Beta delve eh0 eeu 323 
POUGA SA iad waa de We Meta ates «52 4 etn 318 
Ss haWaas 65 eevee WE ea mciisae eineae4 312 


25,400 microns=1 inch 
DRAM SYSTEM FOR SILK. (DRAMS PER 1,000 
YARDS) 


The standard for numbering thrown silk in 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Pounds per 256,000 yards 
Ounces per 16,000 yards 
Drams per 1,000 yards 
Grains per 364/7 yards 


POUND FOR JUTE (POUNDS PER SPYNDLE OF 
14,400 YARDS) 


The world standard for numbering jute 
yarn. 
Pounds per 14,400 yards 
Ounces per 900 yards 
Grains per 22/35 yards 


REDUCING YARN NUMBERS FROM ONE STANDARD 
TO ANOTHER 


The number of yarn by one fixed weight 
standard can be readily reduced to its equiva- 
lent by any other standard by means of the 
ratio between them. For example No. 1 cotton 
yarn measures 840 yards per pound; No. 1 
worsted yarn, 560 yards per pound. No. 1 
cotton is consequently equivalent to No. 14 
worsted. The cotton number is reduced to the 
worsted equivalent by multiplying by 14, while 


| 
| 


—— 
a age one 


net YN NO RENT AA a 


hn tN ECAC ON tee 
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the worsted number is reduced to the cotton 
equivalent by dividing by 14. 

60s (cotton) x 1% = 90s worsted 

90s (worsted) + 1% 60s cotton 


Reduction of a yarn number from one fixed 
length basis to another is acomplished by sim- 
ple proportion. For example a yarn weighing 
40 grains per 50 yards would weigh double that 
amount, or 80 grains, per 100 yards, the re- 
duction from the 50-yard basis to the 100-yard 
being accomplished by multiplying by 2. Con- 
versely the reduction from the 100 yard basis 
to the 50-yard is effected by dividing by 2. 

The reduction of yarn numbers from a fixed 
weight basis to a fixed length basis or the 
reverse is effected by dividing a constant num- 
ber by the given yarn number. Let us assume 
that No. 40 cotton is to be reduced to grains 
per 120 yards. The cotton number indicates 
the number of 840-yard lengths per pound 
(7000 grains). As 120 is one-seventh of 840, 
it follows that the cotton number also indicates 
the number of 120-yard lengths per 1000 grains 
(1/7 pound). From this it is plain that the 
weight in grains of 120 yards is found by 
dividing 1000 (grains) by the cotton number 
(120-yard lengths per 1000 grains). 
40 (cotton No.) 
per 120 yards 


1000 (grains) 25 grains 


Below will be found the formulas for reduc- 
ing yarn numbers from one basis to another. 
RUNS. (1600-YARD LENGTHS PER POUND) 
Used for carded woolen yarn. As the runs 
indicate the number of 100-yard lengths per 
ounce, the run system is practically identical 
with the yard per ounce system used in England 
for silk. 
Equivalents : 
Cotton No. x 32% 
Worsted No. x .35 
West of England No. x .20 
West of England No. + 5 
Linen No. X .18% 
Linen No. + 5 1/3 
Yorkshire No. x .16 
Yards per pound ~ 1600 
Metric No. xX .31 
525 + grains per 120 yards 
437% + grains per 100 yards 
218% + grains per 50 yards 


109% ~+ grains per 25 yards 
87% + grains per 20 yards 


9 -—+ Dundee jute No. 
160 + drams per 1000 yards 
2790 --+deniers per 400 aunes 


COTTON COUNT. (840-YARD LENGTHS PER POUND) 
The world’s standard for cotton yarn. Also 
used for spun silk. 


Equivalents : 

Runs X 1.905 

Worsted No. x .66 2/3 

West of England No. x .381 

Linen No. x_ .357 

Linen No. + 2.8 

Yorkshire No. x .305 

Yards per pound = 840 

Metric No. x .59 

1000 + grains per 120 yards 
833 1/3 + grains per 100 yards 
416 2/3 + grains per 50 yards 
208 1/3 + grains per 25 yards 
166 2/3 + grains per 20 yards 
17 1/7 + Jute No. 

305 + drams per 1000 yards 

5315 + deniers per 400 aunes 


WORSTED COUNT. (560-YARD LENGTHS PER 
POUND) 


Used for worsted yarn. 
Equivalents : 


Runs X 26/7 
Cotton No. x 1.5 
West of England No. x .571 
Linen No. x .534 
Yorkshire No. x .457 
Yards per pound + 560 
Metric No. x .886 
1500 + grains per 120 yards 
1250+ grains per 100 yards 
625 +grains per 50 yards 
31244+grains per 25 yards 
250 +grains per 20 yards 
25 5/9+Jute No. 
457.2 + drams per 1000 yards 
7972 + deniers per 400 aunes 
WEST OF ENGLAND COUNT. (320-YARD LENGTHS 
PER POUND) 
Used for carded woolen yarn in the West of 
England. 


Equivalents : 


Runs X 5 

Cotton No. x 25/8 
Worsted No. x 1% 
Linen No. x 15/16 
Yorkshire No. x .8 
Yards per pound + 320 
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Metric No. x 1.55 
2625 + grains per 120 yards 
2187+ grains per 100 yards 
1094+ grains per 50 yards 
547+ grains per 25 yards 
437% + grains per 20 yards 
45 + Jute No. 
800--drams per 1000 yards 
13,951 + deniers per 400 aunes 
LINEN COUNT. (300-YARD LENGTHS PER POUND) 
The world’s standard for linen and hemp 
yarn. Used in the Philadelphia district for 


“ 


woolen yarn and there called the “cut” system. 


Equivalents : 


Runs 51/3 

Cotton No. x 2.8 

Worsted No. x 1.8 2/3 

West of England No. x 1.0 2/3 

Yorkshire No. « .85 1/3 

Yards per pound + 300 

Metric No. x 1.65 

2800 + grains per 120 yards 

2333 1/% 

1166 2/: 
583 1/% grains per 25 yards 
466 2/3 + grains per 20 yards 
48 = Jute No. 

853 1/3 


grains per 100 yards 
grains per 50 yards 


drams rer 1000 yards 
14,882 + deniers per 400 aunes 


YORKSHIRE COUNT. (256-YARD LENGTHS PER 
POUND) 


Used in England for carded woolen yarn. 


Equivalents : 

Runs X 61/4 

Cotton No. * 39/32 

Worsted No. x 23/16 

West of England No. x 11/4 
Linen No. x 111/64 

Yards per pound + 256 
Metric No. x 1.94 

3281 + grains per 120 yards 
2734 + grains per 100 yards 
1367 -+ grains per 50 yards 

684 + grains per 25 yards 

547 -+ grains per 20 yards 
56 1/4 + Jute No. 

1000 + drams per 1000 yards 
17,439 + deniers per 400 aunes 
YARDS PER POUND 
The size of yarn is sometimes indicated by 
the number of yards per pound. 
Equivalents : 

Runs X 1600 

Cotton No. x 840 

Worsted No. x 560 


West of England No. x 320 
Linen No. x 300 
Yorkshire No. x 256 
Metric No. x 496 

4,464,528 + denier count 
256,000 + dram count 
840,000 + grains per 120 yards 
700,000 -+ grains per 100 yards 
350,000 + grains per 50 yards 
175,000 + grains per 25 yards 
140,000 + grains per 20 yards 
14,400 + Jute No. 

METRIC YARN NUMBER (496 YARDS PER POUND 

OR 1000 METERS PER KILOGRAM) 

This system of numbering is used on the 
Continent of Europe, principally for carded 
woolen and worsted yarn. 

In France cotton yarn is numbered to indi- 
cate the number of 1000-meter lengths per 
half-kilogram (992 yards per pound, making 
the French No. equal to one-half of the metric). 

Equivalents : 


Runs xX 3.22 

Cotton No. x 1.693 

Worsted No. x 1.129 

West of England No. x .645 
Linen No. x .605 

Yorkshire No. x .516 


Yards per pound x .002016 
9001 ~ denier count 


516 + dram count 

1693 + grains per 120 yards 
1411 + grains per 100 yards 
706 -- grains per 50 yards 
353 = grains per 25 yards 
282 -- grains per 20 yards 


29 + Jute No. 
DENIER. (DENIERS PER 400 AUNES) 
The world standard for silk. 
Equivalents: 
2790 + runs 
5315 + cotton No. 
7972 ~ worsted No. 
13,951 + West of England No. 
14,882 -+- Linen No. 
17,440 + Yorkshire No. 
9001 + Metric No. 
4,464,528 + yards per pound 
Grains per 120 yards x 5.31 
yrains per 100 yards x 6.38 
Grains per 50 yards x 12.76 
rains per 25 yards x 25.51 
Grains per 20 yards x 31.89 
Jute No. x 310 
Drams per 1000 yards x 17.44 
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DRAM COUNT. (DRAMS PER 1000 YARDS) 
Used for Thrown Silk. 


Equivalents : 


160 + runs 

305 + cotton No. 

457 = worsted No. 

800 + West of England No. 
8531/3 + linen No. 

1000 + Yorkshire No. 
256,000 + yards per pound 

516 + Metric No. 
Grains per 120 yards x .305 
Grains per 100 yards x .366 
Grains per 50 yards x _ .731 
Grains per 25 yards x 1.463 
Grains per 20 yards x 1.829 
Jute No. x 177/9 
Deniers per 400 aunes x .0573 


GRAIN SYSTEMS 


Used for testing the size of spun yarn, rov- 
ing, drawing, etc., also in knitting mills for 
numbering spun yarn. 

Equivalents of Grains per 120 yards: 


525 + runs 
1000 + cotton No. 
1500 + worsted No. 
2565 + West of England No. 
2800 + linen No. 
3281 + Yorkshire No. 


840,000 + yards per pound 


1693 + Metric No. 

Grains per 100 yards x 1.2 
Grains per 50 yards x 2.4 
Grains per 25 yards x 4.8 
Grains per 20 yards x 6 

Jute No. x 581/3 

Drams per 1000 yards x 2.81/8 
Deniers per 400 aunes x .1881 


Equivalents of Grains per 100 yards: 


437 1/2 + runs 

833 1/3 + cotton No. 
1250 + worsted No. 
2187 1/2 + West of England No. 
2333 1/3 + linen No. 

2734 3/8 + Yorkshire No. 

1411 + Metric No. 

700,000 -+yards per pound 
Grains per 120 yards x 5/6 
Grains per 50 yards x 2 
Grains per 25 yards x 4 
Grains per 20 yards x 5 

Jute No. x 48.6 

Drams per 1000 yards x 2.71/3 
Deniers per 400 aunes xX .1568 
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Equivalents of Grains per 50 yards: 

218 3/4-+ runs 

416 2/3 + cotton No. 

625 = worsted No. 

1093 3/4 + West of England No. 
1166 2/3 + linen No. 

1367 + Yorkshire No. 

350,000 + yards per pound 

706 + Metric No. 
Grains per 120 yards x .412/3 
Grains per 100 yards x .5 
Grains per 25 yards x 2 
Grains per 20 yards x 2.5 

Jute No. x 24.3 

Drams per 1000 yards x 1.3 2/3 
Deniers per 400 aunes x .0784 


Equivalents of Grains per 25 yards: 


109 3/8 + runs 
208 1/3 + cotton No. 
312 1/2 + worsted No. 
547 + West of England No. 
583 1/3 + Linen No. 
684 + Yorkshire No. 

175,000 + yards per pound 
353 -- Metric No. 
Grains per 120 yards x .21/12 
Grains per 100 yards x 1/4 
Grains per 50 yards x 1/2 
Grains per 20 yards x 11/4 
Jute No. x 12.15 
Drams per 1000 yards x .683 
Deniers per 400 aunes x .0392. 


Equivalents in Grains per 20 yards: 

87 1/2 + runs 

166 2/3 + Cotton No. 
250 + worsted No. 

437 1/2 West of England No. 

466 2/3 + Linen No. 
547 + Yorkshire No. 

140,000 + yards per pound 
282 + Metric No. 
Grains per 120 yards x 1/6 
Grains per 100 yards x .2 
Grains per 50 yards x .4 
Grains per 25 yards x 8 
Jute No. x 9.7 
Drams per 1000 yards x .547 
Deniers per 400 aunes x .0313 

JUTE COUNT. (POUNDS PER SPYNDLE OF 14,400 
YARDS) 
Used for coarse jute and linen yarn. Some- 
times called the “Dundee” jute count. 


Equivalents : 
9 runs 











17 1/7 + cotton No. 
25 5/7 + worsted No. 
45 West of England No. 
48 + Linen No. 
56 1/4 + Yorkshire No. 
14,400 + yards per pound 
29 +- Metric No. 


Grains per 120 yards x .0171/7 
Grains per 100 yards x .0204/7 
Grains per 50 yards x .0411/7 
Grains per 25 yards x .082 2/7 
Grains per 20 yards x .1026/7 


Drams per 1000 yards x .055/8 
Deniers per 400 aunes x .00322 
(To be continued) 


ITALY PROMOTES THE SILK INDUSTRY 


The Minister for Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce of Italy, for the purpose of 
promoting and encouraging inventions of 
new methods and apparatus in the reeling 
and throwing of raw silk and the improve- 
ment of machinery already used for this pur- 
pose, has announced the following interna- 
tional prize competition: 

First, a prize of $8,000 for methods of reel- 
ing based on new principles in order to de- 
crease the cost; secondly, another prize of 
$8,000 for new methods which will increase 
the yield of silk from the cocoons; thirdly, 
a prize of $6,000 for a method of combining 
the several operations of reeling and throw- 
ing; Fourthly, a prize of $3,000 for mechan- 
ical improvement in the individual opera- 
tions relating to throwing or twisting. 

The time within which applications must 
be submitted is until June 30, 1917, for the 
first three prizes and December 31, 1915, 
for the fourth. Excluded from this competi- 
tion are inventions already patented in Italy 


or other countries at the date of the an-- 


nouncement of this competition. Following 
is a copy of the decree of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, announcing the competition: 


The Minister of Agriculture, Industry & Com- 
merce: 

In conformity with Article 2 of the law of July 
6th, 1912, No. 860, for the promotion of silk pro- 
duction and.of the silk industry; 

Having considered the convenience of stimulat- 
ing and encouraging the invention of new systems 
and new machinery aiming at the technical and 
economic improvement of silk reeling and throw- 





ITALY PROMOTES THE SILK INDUSTRY 





ing, and at the betterment of the methods and ap- 
paratus already in use in said industries; 

Upon the advice of the Council for the Siik 
Industry; 

DECREES: 

Article 1. The following international prize 
competitions are instituted; 

I. One of 40,000 lire for the finding of new 
methods of reeling, including such as may be 
based on new principles or new nfeans of unwind- 
ing the silk from the cocoons, and aiming to re- 
duce directly or indirectly the cost of reeling. 

2. One of 40,000 lire for the invention of new 
methods, whereby the yield of silk from the 
cocoons is increased. 

3. One of 30,000 lire for the finding of systems 
combining the various operations of reeling or 
throwing. 

4. One of 15,000 lire for technical or mechanical 
improvements in the single actual operations of 
throwing. 

Article 2. Applications for the first three prize 
competitions may be entered up to June 30, 1917, 
and for the fourth up to December, 1915. 

Article 3. Inventions already patented in the 
Kingdom or abroad at the date of publication of 
this decree are excluded from the above stated 
prize competitions. 

Article 4. The specifications and apparatus en- 
tered for said competitions remain the property 
of the competitors; but the Government reserves 
the right of publishing, at the close of the com- 
petition, and in such manner as it may deem best, 
the specifications and drawings relating thereto. 

Article 5. The prizes for competitions 1, 2 and 
3 are undividable, and shall be assigned only to 
competitors presenting results entirely satisfac- 
tory. The prize established for the fourth compe- 
tition may, on proposal of the Jury, who shall be 
guided in this matter by the results of the com- 
petition, be sub-divided in several prizes. 

Article 6. In the budget of this Ministry for 
1915-1916, under the Chapter corresponding to 
Chapter 148 of the budget of the current financial 
year, shall be appropriated a sum of 15,000 lire, to 
meet the payment of the prize of the fourth com- 
petition stated in Article r. 

Moreover, in the budget for 1917-1918, under the 
Chapter corresponding to Chapter 148 of the bud- 
get of the current financial year, shall be by com- 
petitions Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Article 1. 

The expenses of the jury and those for eventual 
trials and experiments, to be carried out with the 
various exhibits entered for the competitions 
above stated, shall be charged under Chapter 148 
of the budget for the current financial year and 
under the corresponding chapters of the budgets 
for the future financial years. 

Article 7. By decree, to be published later on, 
the supplementary regulations of the competitions 
above stated will be announced and nomination 
made of the jury for awarding the prizes 

This decree shall be registered at the “Corte dei 
Conti.” 

Roma, July 20, 1914. G. Cavasola, 
The Minister. 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular English Correspondent 


In most respects textile mill business re- 
mains much the same as in late months. The 
cotton trade has rather too little to do and 
most sections of it are on bad margins. The 
woolen and worsted mills are still making 
money fast and are finding adequate com- 
pensation in civil orders for any easing-off 
in army orders. Flax supplies have become 
rather more plentiful. For army and other 
services there is still a great demand for jute 


goods. Makers of small articles like respi- 


rators for wear in facing poisonous gases 


and makers of bandages have all the busi- 
can handle. 


ness they More or less every- 


body has difficulty in getting labor and 


everybody is affected by a new rise in coal 
which is computed to add about three dol- 
lars a year to the cost of running a cotton 


loom. 


t 
Leather, 


oil and supplies as a whole 
and 
worse. 


become dearer their quality in some 


cases becomes As for dyewares, a 


dollar and a half and up has to be paid for 
colors that used to come in at ten cents and 
impatience at the delays in getting new sup- 
plies increases. Manufacturers are learning 
for the first time how many of the articles 
they want are made with the aid of materials 
that are required for war purposes. 

Machine makers say that practically all 
the new plant that is ordered is wanted in 
direct or indirect connection with the war 
and many of them are as deeply engaged in 
military engineering as almost to be out of 
the textile busines War matters become 
more rather than less prominent and seem 
destined to consume more exclusive atten- 
tion as time goes on. The entry of newcom- 
ers into the conflict brings in new orders for 
military Recruiting shortens the 
labor supply at one end and the prospective 
transfer of workpeople into ammunition fac- 
tories promises to curtail it at the other. 
Large bodies of people are becoming accli- 
matized to altogether higher wages and 
others are receiving a training that indis- 
poses them towards resuming an indoor life. 
The relation of industries one to another is 
shifting, new lines of trade are gaining im- 
portance and it will be found doubtless iia 


or 
5 
Ss. 


goods. 
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due course that others have lost. There can 
be no mistaking the greatness of the indus- 
trial upheayal which accompanies the politi- 
cal and military changes, although its full 
consequences are not yet to be read. 
Outsiders are rather more confident than 
textile manufacturers that there is a good 
time coming for owners of machinery at the 
conclusion of the war. Much is to be said in 
favor of that view, for were the war to end 
quickly it would catch the consuming mar- 
kets quite uncommonly bare of stocks of 
While the war lasts there are ob- 
stacles of one sort or another in the way of 
bringing stocks up to their usual level and 
the idea is that there will be more buyers 
than after the conclusion of peace. 
What with the restocking of the overseas 


gg ¢ ds. 


sellers 


markets and the clothing of the legions of 
people who will be employed in repairing the 
damage already done, it is argued that tex- 
tile work will be brisk for years. Certainly 
textile business active for a few 
years after the Franco-Prussian war and if 


was very 
experience repeats itself in this case we shall 
have a great fall in values, succeeding a 
great rise; large and steady losses succeed- 
ing a period of high profits during which ex- 
penses of all kinds are raised to the top 
notch. The view may be the right one, but 
certain it is that those who have had to 
make readjustments accommodating them 
to the special exigencies of warfare will have 
to make new ones to fit the conditions of 
peace. 


Mr. Lloyd George, explaining to business 
men his proposals to increase the output of 
munitions has expressed most strongly his 
desire to escape from red tape which “takes 
so long to unwind’. The criticisms directed 
against the British purchaser of army goods 
have referred principally to red-tapeism and 
especially to keeping manufacturers idle for 
weeks before learning whether their price 
has been acecpted or not. During these 
weeks every contractor has been buying or 
inquiring against every other with the result 
that all the time materials have been rising 
against the manufacturer and his customer. 
It has seemed to a great many manufactur- 
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turers that expense could be avoided by a 
buying firm letting the market rise after 
the goods have been bought instead of be- 
fore. There is some reason to think that 
woolen manufacturers have been putting this 
principle into practice by buying collectively 
wool that is bound to be wanted. The ar- 
rangement is one that can be smoothly 
worked by any association of manufacturers 
that has the confidence of its members and 
any purchaser who will state his minimum 
requirements in advance. The material is 
bought in as it comes upon the market, is 
withheld from speculative hands and is 
eventually turned into cloth at a moderate 


profit. 
o* * * 


An observation American export 


trading that is made in a British consular re- 


upon 


port deserves attention no less because it tal- 
lies with advices from some other quarters. 
The mention comes from Vice-Consul Bowle 
of Bogota who remarks that American cot- 
tons make headway in the Colombian mar- 
ket especially in years when raw cotton is 


high in price. The goods are apparently the 


surplusage of the domestic market and they 


place of Manchester cloths. 
However, the business does not stay for the 
reason that the consumer same 
brands and makes in every store and the 
importer thus cannot make the same rate of 
profit as upon articles that he has more to 
himself. 
acter proclaim their own identity and the 
only way to avoid clashing lies in presenting 
a variety. In the case of plains the advan- 
tage of the Manchester system comes in. 
The cloths bear the brands not of the 
maker, but of the shipper and every shipping 
merchant has his own extensive variety of 
marks. Thus even if the goods in different 
stores are the same the appearances are dif- 
ferent and regard is paid by the seller to the 
quantity and distribution of goods of one 
mark. The circumstances are detailed with- 
out reference to the general advisability of 
leaving the branding to the middleman. The 
instance is 


are sold in 


sees the 


Goods of pronounced fancy char- 


simply one out of a number in 


which customers prefer variety if they can 
get it. 
ee 


There is a general presumption that in- 
dustrial research means something or other 
connected with chemistry, although the pos- 
abilities are not limited to that science. 
Apparently it will depend somewhat upon 
the exertions of textile manufacturers to de- 
cide whether any large share of the new 
Government grant for research shall be laid 
out upon specifically textile problems. A 
new advisory council has been set up to ad- 
minister the -expenditure of an initial $150,- 
ooo and a regular revenue is to be provided. 
Work described as research is undertaken in 
a small way in the laboratories of the larger 
textile schools, but the heads of these insti- 
tutions have their hands pretty full of teach- 
ing and the assistants are commonly too 
poorly paid to have time for unremunerated 
exertions. The objects of research have in 
some cases been of a rarified nature, not 
bearing an obviously close relation to prac- 
tice and have led to few memorable discov- 
eries. It is, however, probable that at the 
expense of a certain amount of thought and 
money certam useful sets of deductions 
could be drawn from systematized experi- 
ments and the textile industry has claims 
upon the physical as well as upon the chem- 
ical side of laboratory work. The first 
requisite would seem to be to determine 
what manufacturers most especially desire 
to know and every department has problems 
that have not been explored to the bottom. 
Increased attention to industrial research is 
of course one of the fruits of the war and a 
sign of the universal resolve not 
forward to depend as_ strongly 
Germany. 

Public research is one thing and private 
research is another, but for the time being 
we have both. Industrial chemists show a 
new curiosity in ascertaining what is wanted 
with a view to manufacturing to meet cur- 
rent needs. The time is not a propitious one 
for buying plant or reagents but there is + 
healthy stir of enterprise that has led to dis- 
coveries of at least temporary importance 
and that ought to carry farther. 


hence- 
upon 
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The embargo upon the export of cross- 
bred wool and yarn even to the Allied coun- 
tries has again been stiffened and is being 
put rigorously into force. Yarn is only 
allowed to go when a certificate is furnished 
by the authorities in the Allied country and 
pleas that the yarn is already manufacture‘ 
and in counts and twist unsuited for army 
use now count for nothing. This husband- 
ing of crossbred material at a time when the 
Government is out of the market is the 
visible sign of the possibility of a winter 
campaign requiring practically unlimited 
quantities of cloth. As there are no data 
to show how Government stocks stand there 
is plenty of room for uncertainty about the 
future. For the present the trouble is to get 
wool through the combs and one depart- 
ment is waiting on another. Neither are 
there enough combs for the present need, 
nor enough people forthcoming to man 
them. In the event of a large new flush of 
Government orders it will be within the 
power of the authorities to have all private 
business put aside under the laws that have 
been passed to meet the emergency. But as 
British production is more likely to de- 
crease than increase in view of the dearth of 
workpeople, there should be further chances 
for neutrals to supply goods. 


* *K * 


It appears that cotton yarn and cloth are 
those which hold up best in the list of send- 
ings to the United States, excepting the 
minor article, carpets. And cotton piece 
goods show a decrease of 25 per cent. as 
against the first five months of 1914. The 


Exports U. K. to U. S. 
Five Months Ended 31 May 
1914 
2.712,300 
27,657,300 

846,200 
3,293,200 
. 14,027,600 

191,800 
335,091 
104,255 
600,840 

1,034,600 
. 29,356,700 

1,220,900 
54.458,500 


1915 
2,226,990 
20,108,300 
402,000 
1,633,300 
9,362,900 
212,900 
221,321 
62,877 
294,601 
69.500 
18,478,900 
774.000 
34.789 600 


Cotton yarn 

Cotton piece goods .... yds. 
Worsted yarn 

Woolen tissues j 
Worsteds and stuffs .... y 
Carpets Fe a 
Spun silk yarn 

All silks, broad 

Mixed silks, broad 

Jute yarn ay: 

Jute piece goods 

Linen yarn 

Linen piece goods 
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woolen tissues appearing in the first of the 
two tables below, showing a 50 per cent. de- 
crease in quantity, are of an average value of 
88 cents. The worsteds and stuffs classifica- 
tion, including two widely separate classes, 
average 34 cents a yard. The silk yarn trade 
feels the fall in quantity, combined with the 
fall in values, somewhat oppressive for the 
American market is its chief one oversea. 
Shipments to America during May have 
been perceptibly smaller than during April. 
A comparison is given in the following table: 


3,688,600 

17,600 

255,300 
1,336,900 

It is natural to connect the decrease in 
cotton goods rather with American than 
British conditions and in respect of woolens 
and worsteds it is necessary to consult the 
effects of the embargo, the rise in prices and 
the preoccupation of English manufacturers 
with other work. 


Cotton piece goods .... yds. 
Worsted yarn Ibs. 
Woolen tissues ........ vds. 
Worsteds and stuffs ... yds. 


4,590,200 
53,900 
330,000 
1,765,300 


A COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING 
MILL 


From Uhlands Technische Rundschau 


Translated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record 


It is a well known fact that a weave room 
equipped with automatic bobbin changing 
looms can be operated to the best advantage 
only when it is connected with a spinning 
mill. The quality of the yarn plays an im- 
portant role in the production of plain goods 
on automatic lcoms. The advantages of the 
automatic machinery are fully developed 
only when the yarn is of high grade and free 
from imperfections. The increased cost of 
the raw material is more than offset by econ- 
omy in the cost of weaving and there is the 
further advantage of a better and more dur- 
able fabric. 

The accompanying plan shows a cotton 
spinning plant connected with a weave room 
equipped with 384 automatic looms. The 
spinning machinery is designed to supply the 
requirements of the looms and consists of 
9,316 ring spindles for 16s to 36s warp yarn 
and 20s to 36s filling yarn. The mill is one 





COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILL 
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story throughout as shown in the plan and 
extends from a central section in which the 
beltway is located. Fig. 3 shows the ar- 
rangement of the different departments, 
which is designed to reduce the labor of 
transportation and economize in the cost of 
handling the material. The space is utilized 
to the best advantage and the machines so 
as to meet all requirements. 

The raw cotton is first stored in the ware- 
house where the hoops and bagging are re- 
moved from the bales and it is then mixed 
for the picking process. There is a bale 
breaker and a mixing lattice so arranged 
that the cotton is delivered to any desired 
part of the mixing room. The cotton is 
then passed through the bale breaker, then 
by a vertical apron to the lattice apron at 
the ceiling whence it is transported in all 
directions as required. At the end of the 
feed lattice, near the mixing bins, is a porcu- 
pine opener which opens and cleans the cot- 
ton before it is delivered to the vertical 
opener. In the adjoining cleaning room are 


a double cotton opener, c’, and a single 


beater, c?. The dust is sucked from these 
rooms underground to the dust tower, z. 
The laps are delivered to the carding room 
which is located inside the first row of posts 
in the room, A, where 22 carding machines, 
d, are placed. The cotton is double carded 
for fine yarn and single carded for coarse 
yarn. 

Four drawing frames, e, are placed next to 
the cards. These drawing frames have five 
deliveries. Six ends are doubled for warp 
yarn and pass through four drawing heads, 
coarse, intermediate and fine, to the ring 
spinning frames. The filling takes the same 
course except that it is passed through three 
drawing heads. There are three coarse 
frames, f, each with 70 spindles of 8 inch 
gauge; 3 intermediate frames, g, each with 
116 spindles of 6 1/2 inch gauge and I1 fine 
frames, h, each with 152 spindles of 5 inch 
gauge. The drawing frames stand length- 
ways of the spinning room, the spindle 
frames crossways. There is a wide alleyway 
in. the spinning room on each side of which 
are placed the 27 ring frames, i. Fourteen 
of the ring frames are for warp yarn and 
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have each 320 spindles of 2 5/8 inch gauge, 
making 4,480 spindles for 16s to 36s warp. 
There are_13 ring frames which with 372 
spindles of 2 1/4 inch gauge for filling, make 
4,836 spindles for 20s to 36s filling yarn. The 
total number of spindles is 9,316. In the 
front part of the wing adjoining the spinning 
room are the reeling room, B, storage room, 
B, and general storage rooms, D and E. 
The reeling rcom contains three reels, i’, 
with 200 spindles each of 4 1/2 inch gauge. 

The main entrance, H, is in the central 
section of the mill. On either side of this 
entrance are the offices, K' and K?, which 
are separated from the passageway, H?, by 
the anterooms, I and I*. Next come the 
wardrobes, L and L?, and the weave rooms, 
M and M'. The passageway, H’, leads to 
the spinning room at the left and to the 
Weaving room at the right. Access to the 
warp preparation room, N, is obtained from 
either the spinning room or the weave room. 
The yarn is taken from the yarn room, C, 
part of it going to the warp preparation 
room and the remainder direct to the looms. 
The filling is transported by small trucks 
which can pass between the rows of looms. 
The warp preparation room, N, has two 
warp spooling machines, K, each with 200 
spindles and four warping machines, L, and 
several twisting-on and drawing-in frames, 
p. The warp beams are placed in the 
slasher, m, located in the slasher room, O, 
which is large enough to accommodate an- 
other machine. 

In the slasher room, O, the sizing and 
mixing apparatus, n, and the water tank, o, 
are located at one end close to the boiler 
room in order to get a good supply of steam. 
The full beams are carried by trucks to the 
looms in the weave room, W. The weave 
room has 384 automatic looms which are ar- 
ranged in groups of 16 each. There are 24 
looms one way and 16 the other. The looms 
in group 11 are so arranged that the weaver 
stands between looms 1 and 5 and between 
9 and 13, while a wide alleyway is between I 
and 2 as well as between 3 and 4. This ar- 
rangement enables the weaver to keep watch 
of the work in all the looms. The space be- 
tween the looms is not so great but that the 
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weaver can quickly reach any loom when 
occasion arises. The cops and bobbins can 
be easily placed on the spindles as each row 
of looms is equipped with a frame for this 
purpose. 

In the center between two of the principal 
groups of looms is a wide passageway with 
the principal frame for the bobbins and cops. 
The cloth room, R, contains an examination 
table and measuring machine. The goods 
are finally stored in room, S, ready for 
bleaching. In the central section of the mill 
are two repair shops, P and Q, adjoining the 
boiler house, T. The looms are 56 inches 
wide throughout 


FANCY CUT FACED WOOLENS 
BY WESSEX 
The production of fancy effects upon the 
face of plain woolens is being done to some 
extent on the ordinary shearing machine, of 
which the features are well enough known 
to require no detailed description. In its 
simplest form the machine is one for passing 
cloth, held under tension, between a cutting 
part and a bed. The cutting part consists of 
steel knives twisted spirally around a steel 
cylinder, the knives being retained in posi- 
tion by holding screws at either end. These 
knives revolve in close contact with a ledger 
plate or straight knife, very accurately fitted 
and ground in contact with the moving 
knives to a beveled edge. Beds known as 
hollow, rubber, spring or solid, afford more 
or less play in avoiding the cutting of holes 
in the cloth at any thick place caused by a 
knot. The cutters are stationary and the 
cloth travels at some such rate as 20 yards 
per minute. Except that the object cut is a 
moving one the principle of operation is 
identical with that of the lawn mower or the 
safety razor. 

The ordinary shearing machine having a 
plain ledger: plate crops the whole width 
equally and the machines, as made by Sellers 
& Co., Huddersfield, England, are con- 
structed to take cloths up to 66 inches. It 
will readily be understood that portions of 
the face of the fabric may be left unshorn by 
providing indentations in the ledger plate. 





The face is cut where the revolving knives 
come into touch with the plate and not else- 
where; and upon the common machine, in 
which the cloth runs at right angles to the 





































































































































SAMPLES OF FANCY CUT FACED WOOL GOODS 


cutter, indentations of the plate produce 
stripes. Cut stripes can be easily and expe- 
ditiously produced, but the method has cer- 
tain drawbacks. A separate cutting-part is 
required for every change of pattern, for it 
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is intolerably expensive to grind together 
the old spirals and the new ledger whenever 
a change of pattern is required. Each cutter 
is useful only for its own pattern and to 
keep a variety of them adds materially to the 
cost of the machine. The machine, complete 
with one cutter, costs probably $275 f. o. b. 
Liverpool and the extra cutters about $110 
each. Cutters are easily liable to damage in 
any case, for a tenterhook or a skewer in 
the cloth does $40 or $50 damage in a mo- 
ment. The indented blades, especially when 
the indentations are close together—as in 
the production of a small pattern—are often 
snipped in grinding and the risk of breakage 
is difficult to avoid. 

A stripe produced by the grooved blade 
may be made into a check by passing the 
cloth under a plain cutter. The machine 
used is fitted with a lifting motion so that 
the cutting is not continuous, but is done in 
rows across the piece. A special machine 
can, however, be had to give not only stripes, 
but diagonals and check and lozenge pat- 
terns in a considerable variety with the use 
of but one or of a few blades. The machine 
is made 96 inches wide and its straining 
rollers are adjustable so that the cloth may 
be fed to the cutter at any angle up to 45°, 
either to the left or to the right. Thus in 
successive passages lines can be chased in 
the cloth in two directions. By the use of 
tappets or eccentrics the cutter can be raised 
at intervals, leaving a portion unshorn. 
Using changes of eccentrics and adjusting 
the rate of feed a variety of effects are ob- 
tained with few changes of the knife. The 
machine is more expensive and would cost 
probably $770 at Liverpool. The cost is 
greater than English manufacturers have 
chosen to incur in view of the business of- 
fering and the doubtful permanence of the 
fashion for effects of the particular kind 
They have preferred in most cases to send 
out their pieces to be cut on commission by 
a firm equipped with the necessary machine. 
Some specimens of work done by Holroyds, 
Limited, of Leeds, are sent herewith. 

To a limited extent the dualizing machine 
is being used in England to produce face ef- 
A manufac- 


fects upon soft woolen cloth. 
turer who had delivered one piece of goods 
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to his customer was asked for another. 
Both had been treated in the same way, so 
far as was known, but the second piece was 
returned with the message that a twill face 
was wanted, like the last. Investigation 
showed that the first piece had been wrapped 
in a new wrapper, woven with a prominent 
twill, and the rib had embossed itself on the 
fabric without attracting notice in the mill. 
Wrapper cloths are now selected for this 
especial purpose and are effective for a short 
time. When the twill has been subdued by 
repeated steaming the wrappers can be 
taken for use on goods to be finished plain, 
so that the result is got with exceeding 
economy. [The samples accompanying this 
article can be seen at our Boston office.— 
Ed.] 


PHILIPPINE WOOL GOODS FOR KHAKI 


Manila Daily Bulletin, April 20 


A few months ago a local live stock raiser, 
through Connor & Mason, disposed of a 
shipment of native wool on the London mar- 
ket at 37 centavos per kilo (8 2/5 cents per 
pound). 

This wool was somewhat above the 
average native fleece in quality, however, 
and the shipment was sold just previous to 
the outbreak of the war when conditions 
were normal. Since that time there has been 
created, as a result of the war, a keen de- 
mand for coarse wools for the manufacture 
of blankets and khakis, and under war con- 
ditions the same wool would have brought 
nearly double the price received. 

The fleece of the average native Filipino 
sheep, because of its extremely poor quality, 
is unsuitable for ordinary textile purposes, 
but it seems that it may be used to good ad- 
vantage in the manufacture of the above- 
mentioned articles. 

Although the average Filipino farmer 
keeps but a few head of sheep there are a 
number of comparatively large herds in vari- 
ous parts of the islands, and even the smal! 
growers of a given district could combine 
their output and make up lots sufficiently 
large to warrant shipment. 

Farmers who may be interested in this 
matter are advised to communicate with the 
Director of Agriculture for particulars. 








Questions and Answers 





Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 
concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


ublication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


PRESSING SILK SWEATER COATS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

After finishing silk sweater coats should they be 
pressed, and if so, what is the method used? 

Columbia (2467). 

Silk sweater coats should not be pressed 
after being finished. The only process I 
know of to finish silk sweaters is steaming, 
which most manufacturers of silk sweaters 
are using today. A ten-gallon galvanized 
tank is built with a 2-inch pipe across the 
top, extending on both sides about 14 inches, 
as shown at Fig. 1. A 1/4 inch slot runs 
across the pipe for about 12 inches. The 
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CONNECTING Piece 
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water is heated and the steam forced 
through the slot in the pipe. Ajiter the 
sweater coat has been finished it is well to 
fold the coat as if ready to box. Hold the 
coat over the jet, first on one side and then 
on the other, allow about one minute for 
each side of the coat so that the steam will 


penetrate. Jf a press is used it is apt to 
leave the coat with a wavy or crimpy appear- 
ance and a poor luster. The steaming 
process gives the goods a soft handle and 
a fine luster, which improves as the goods 
lie in storage. Especially is this true where 
one end of wood fiber silk and one end of 
real silk is used. Having made these goods 
for some years and giving the presses a fair 
trial, 1 am convinced that steaming is the 
only method by which good results can be 
obtained. Taconic. 


I would advise pressing silk sweater coats 
after finishing and would recommend the fol- 
lowing method: Dissolve 1 tablespoon of 
fine salt in two quarts of tepid water. Soak 
a linen cheese cloth that is free from starch 
in the water, squeezing quite dry. Place the 
sweater on a large ironing board and with 
the coat buttoned pull it into shape. Brush 
out the wales with a fine brush and press the 
garment with the cloth quite dry, using a 
common flat iron. Care must be taken not 
to have the iron too hot or the cloth too dry, 
otherwise the luster will be poor and the 
fabric will be set. It is best to box the 
sweaters as soon as they are pressed. 
Sweaters pressed in this way will retain their 
original knitting length and will not shrink. 
This process can also be used for silk under- 
wear. I have used this method in one of the 
best mills in the East on high grade sweaters 
and underwear with good results. It saves 
the yarn as it was not necessary to allow but 
a small percentage for shrinkage. 

Avoca 


This is a problem that each mill should 
solve for themselves. There are so many 
different kinds of stock that are called silk 
and which require different methods of treat- 
ment to bring out their luster, that it is diff- 
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cult to give a satisfactory reply to the ques- 
tion. Pressing changes the rish luster of 
silk to a shiny effect. No sweater coats 
should be pressed either hot or cold as this 
will spoil the luster of the yarn and also 
crush the stitch. I have found from long ex- 
perience that pressing does more harm than 
general appearance of the 
Delaine. 


good to the 

goods. 
DYEING WITH LOGWOOD 

Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been making a cheap piece dyed all cot 
ton warp, filling 50 per cent. wool stock and 50 
per cent. cotton. This I have been dyeing a dark 
blue like sample enclosed. Can this be duplicated 
with logwood and if so, I would like a good recipe 
for same or any shade near it? Dyer (2473) 

For a dark navy blue shade on piece 
goods, 50 per cent. cotton warps, 50 per 
cent. wool stock, the following formula is 
recommended: 

Mordant goods first with 

Chrome 
Oxalic Acid : 
Alum ... AY - 25 


m1 


biueston: . eee recsnseces 10 
Then enter into a 
separate and 
given below. 
added first, 


few minutes, 


for one hour at a boil 
logwood bath which is kept 
standing as per percentages 
Logwood and are 
goods entered and run for a 
then bluestone is added and run for an hour 
and a half at 110° F. The depth of shade 
can be decreased or increased by lowering or 
raising the temperature of the dyebath. 


= 
©“OCd asn 


Baths Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Extract Log 
not 20% 


4 


> 


Moreau 


POWER FOR DRIVING MACHINERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Will one horse 
Mayo machine, 1 
looper? 

It is our opinion that one horse power 
would drive the Mayo machine, Wildman 
ribber and German looper, but we would 
consider it was working very close. In 
using the 1-horse power motor all three ma- 
chines could not be started at once and we 
would suggest having a little larger motor 


power motor drive a Geo. D. 
Wildman ribber and a German 
Power (2468.) 


as it would be more satisfactory. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


BUNTAL FIBER 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give us any information in regard to 
3untal fiber and Buri raffia, that is, its origin, 
quantities, prices and uses? Wayburn (2475). 

Buntal fiber and buri-raffia are products of 
the Phillipine Islands, and although very dif- 
ferent in appearance, both are derived from 
the Buri-palm, known in India and Ceylon 
as the Talipot palm (Corypha). Buri-raffia is 
prepared from the young, unopened leaves 
of this palm, the fiber consisting of the 
epidermis, for the most part stripped from 
the upper surface immediatcly after the leaf- 
bud is taken from the tree—leaf-buds of 
young trees usually being selected. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dewey, fiber botanist of the 
Agricultural Department, the coarsest strips 
are made by separating the segments from 
the mid rib, and drying them in the sun, a 
higher grade of material being obtained by 
boiling in water. Buntal fiber is obtained 
from the petioles, or leaf-stalks, of the un- 
opened leaves; the operation is thus 
described: 

“The petiole is cut off from the trunk at its 
base, and divided into pieces 3 to 4 feet long 
The sharp, black spines on the sides of the petiole 
are removed. A few inches of the epidermis on 
both sides near the base is scraped off and the ex- 
posed end is thoroughly beaten with a wooden 
club until the ends of the fibers separate from the 
surrounding pulp. <A strip of epidermis is then 
partly turned off from the upper surface. The 
fibers are then pulled out, a few at a time. The 
buntal fibers vary in diameter, the youngest being 
the finest.” 

Buri-raffia is chiefly employed in the man- 
ufacture of coarse bagging and mattings for 
baling purposes As it is finer, lighter and 
not so strong as the Madagascar raffia of 
commerce—as well as being more costly—it 
could hardly be employed as a tying material 
for florists and horticulturists, and, owing to 
its fineness it could not be used to advantage 
in the making of fancy baskets—which was 
quite a fad in this country a few years ago. 
Buntal fiber is employed in the braiding of 
hats, the Lukban buntals now having made 
a place for themselves, being regarded by 
those who have worn them as superior to 
the better known Panama hats of the shops, 
one peculiarity being their extreme light- 
ness. Among other products of the buri- 
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palm may be mentioned cigarette cases and 
cigar holders. 

Regarding the talipot palm of India Dr. 
Geo. Watt makes no mention of the extrac- 
tion of either form of fiber, but states that 
the large fan-like leaves are made into fans 
and mats and are also used for thatching; on 
account of their strength and durability they 
are also used to tie the rafters of the native 
houses. 

A very much better and whiter raffia, like 
fiber and vastly superior as to strength, is 
produced from the great Macan palm, or 
Corojo palm, of Cuba, and also found in 
Brazil, a species of Acromia. The strands of 
fiber, as extracted from the epidermis of the 
leaves, present a ribbon-like appearance, but 
by rubbing between the hands can be sub- 
divided into filaments of great fineness and 
of surprising toughness. Dr. Morris said of 
it: “It is a remarkable fiber, and in point of 
tensile strength it surpasses even the fiber 
of the oil palm of Africa (Elais).” It has 
been known to fiber experts since the early 


seventies. Charles Richards Dodge. 


BLEACHING COLORED WOVEN GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What are the best methods of bleaching col- 


ored woven cotton goods? Mayfair (2445). 
Colored goods should be boiled in an 
open kier. They should be well covered 
with liquor, which should be well circulated 
through the goods. The boiling solution 
should be as follows: 1 1/2 per cent. soda 
ash, 1/2 per cent. of either Turkey red oil or 
olein oil. Boil for 10 hours, then wash well 
and bleach at 1/2° Tw. with sodium hypo- 
chlorite. Work in this solution for 2 to 3 
hours. Then wash well and sour with mu- 
riatic acid at 1° Tw. for two hours. Wash 
well and then finish. Great care should be 
taken in bleaching this class of goods as a 
great deal of damage can be done in a short 
time. Morocco. 
“Mayfair’s” question is rather indefinite, as 
the methods of boiling and bleaching colores 
goods vary a great deal. If the colors are 
mixed in the woven goods a system can prob- 
ably be worked out for handling them prop- 
erly. I would advise boiling all colored 
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goods in an open kier and not under pres- 
sure, as a boil under steam pressure is gener- 
ally too severe for the colors. Turkey rea, 
if a good one, will stand boiling in ash only, 
with chemic as the bleaching agent. They 
can also be soured, but must not be left in the 
sour bath, otherwise the color will run and if 
left too long in the chemic bath the color 
will evaporate altogether. Turkey red will 
not stand the lime boil. The handling of 
green and blue headings will depend on the 
kind of dye used and the process of dyeing 
If a good green is used it will stand both the 
lime and ash boil, but blue will not stand the 
lime and should be used only in an ash boii. 
As arule both these colors will stand the 
sour, but the chemic must not be very strong 
and the goods have to be watched very care- 
fully while in the chemic bath. 

Goods dyed with orange and yellow are 
very difficult to bleach without spoiling the 
shade. When they are put in the bleaching 
process it is generally the custom to hang the 
headings out of the kier when plating them in 
and then throw the ends on the top of the 
kier for the boiling process. The same thing 
is done in the chemic bath and if there is any 
sign of the colors commencing to run, the 
goods are immediately washed by hand to 
take out the chemic. This also applies to 
headings in which gold appears, especialiy 
nainsooks and mulls. These goods have to 
be treated with great care throughout the 
process, otherwise the gold will turn black or 
fade. 

Black and dark blue are difficult to handle. 
If the colors run they will show up very dirty 
and streaky in the piece. A few years ago 
we had a large order for scarfs with a double 
black border and a double black heading 
every four yards, the border running down 
each selvage. We also had some dark blue 
and black. We had a very hard time to show 
clear headings and borders. We could not 
hang anything out in the kier and when we 
drew the liquor off it was like ink. he 
colors in the goods did not seem to be much 
weaker, however, and we ran them out of the 
kier with a good wash into a chemic bath a 
few at a time, and then rushed them through 
the sour bath and mangled them at once. We 
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had to dry them up as quickly as possible to 
stop the colors from running into the white. 
If the goods “Mayfair” is to bleach are 
woven goods with various colors, such as 
checks, plaids or stripes, he will have to take 
into consideration the shades, the dyeing of 
them and if the colors will stand bleaching. 
The only advice I can give in this case is to 
use an open kier with weak solutions of 
bleaching and boiling drugs and handle the 
goods as quickly as possible, taking care in 
the chemic and sour baths. Handle the 
goods in small jots so that they can be 
picked up easily and washed off. I do not 
mean in small kier lots. If a 3-ton kier is 
used put in three tons, but cut up in small 
lots for handling quickly after the boiling 
process is over. Dulcimer. 


TEXTILE SURNAMES 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Names afford very interesaing material for 
study. I have a notion that my own comes in 
some way from cloth. Is this correct? 


Lister (2477). 


Textile processes have given their names 
to innumerable families and certainly to the 
Listers, who owe their name to some ances- 


tral connection with dyeing. “Dyed, litted 
and coulered” were interchangeable terms at 
one time, and Litsters or Littesters were 
fairly plentiful. The litterters took part as a 
body in the pageant of York trades in 1415. 
One Adam del Bank, Littester, erected an 
addition to a York church in the same cen- 
tury. A John Littester headed a Norwich 
rebellion in 1381. Some were known as lits- 
ters and others as dyers. A Geoffrey le De- 
gliere and Robert le Dighestere have left 
their marks on the 15th century and Dyer & 
Dyster are both extant as family names. In 
the French form the dyer was known as Gil- 
bert le Teinturer, Richard le Teynterer, 
Philip le Tentier and so on and names like 
Tentor seem to be derived from that source. 

Cloth finishing operations account for a 
variety of surnames. The Tuckers were full- 
ers of cloth and a tucking mill erected on 
the Welsh borders is one of the first monu- 
ments of Flemish clothmaking activities in 
England. Persons described as “le Tukere” 
or “Toukare” or as Tokkeris are traceable 
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fulled woolens “under foot or in fullying 
stokkes” in the 14th century. Some of the 
Walkers are supposed to derive their name 
from the walking or trampling of cloth and 
some but not all the Taylors may have had 
four or five centuries back. The Fullers 
ancestors who were not tailors but “taysel- 
ers” or teazlers. The latter process is an- 
cient enough, for until cloth had been “with 
taseles craccked” it was not reckoned 
“comely to wear” five hundred years ago. 
The Shermans, Sharmans, Shearers and the 
like had forbears who were forbidden to use 
a knife blade or pumice stone, but “sheers 
only” in cropping the face of cloth. The 
cleachers who were described as “le Blakes- 
ter” or “Blackester” have descendauts whuse 
names are modifications of the word black. 
Tradition says that the name Webb was 
conferred on a West of England manuiac- 
turer by an English king. The name is 
doubtless among the oldest in the industry, 
but its conferment by the king is doubtful. 
“My wife was a webbe and woolen cloth 
made” wrote the author of Piers Plowman 
and “le Webbe,” “le Webbere” and “le Web- 
estere” were names at very early dates. The 
Pinners are probably “peigneurs” or comb- 
ers of wool who in early times were known 
as “le Peinnur” or “le Puigneur” when they 
were not called kembers, keamers or kemp- 
sters. Norman and Teutonic names for one 
trade coexisted in several instances and 
whether a man was a Laner or Lanier or a 
Wooller or Woolmonger was all one as far 
as his dealings went. That there are not 
a proportionate number of spinners in the 
world is explained by the knowledge that the 
work was done mostly by women. There 
are more Websters and Webbs than Weav- 
ers and more Weavers than Textors. Per- 
haps some Textors became Testers and 
Dexters. It is known that an Otto le Texter 
was bailiff of Norwich in 1250 and John 
Tixter was mayor of Gloucester in 1270. 
Some of the Taylors are possibly called after 
the members of the London Teliers or 
Weaver’s Gild. “Time beyond memory of 
man” in 1409 they had formed a “corpo- 
rated craft called Weverscraft” and as mak- 
ers of woolen cloth they strongly resented 
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the intrusion of immigrant followers of “lyn- 
nenweaverscraft” who paid no dues. 

The Chaloners seem to be the namesakes 
of those who made chalons, later called 
shalloons, and used originally as bédcover- 
ings. There were professional wool packers 
in each staple town who may have founded 
the families called Packer. The Staplers in 
addition to wool and pelts handled hides, but 
wool is the commodity with which their 
trade has been associated distinctively. 
Wadmen who dealt in woad and maddermen 
or madderers who handled madder have left 
surnames behind them as have the flaxmen 
who sold flax. Designing was not a trade 
separate from weaving in these distant days 
and it is unlikely that the Tickners (Dutch, 
teekenaars) were textile designers unless 
they worked in the tapestry line. 

Textile employments have left their im- 
pression upon family names, but in point of 
number their christenings do not seriously 
rival the myriads of Smiths. Venator. 


MACHINERY FOR KNITTING HOSIERY 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What size circular knitting machine is neces- 
sary for knitting ladies’ and men’s half hose? 
Also what size ribber for the tops on half hose. 
Is there a machine on the market that will narrow 
tubular work by transferring stitches automat- 
ically? Hoboken (2470). 

The correct size knitting machine to use 
for ladies’ seamless hosiery would be 3 3/4 
inches measuring from back to back of 
needles. The correct size for half hose 
would be 3 1/2 inches. Should it be desired, 
however, to make both ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery on the same machine, the 3 3/4 inch 
should be used as that would be correct for 
ladies’ and the fabrics can be tightened and 
so reduced in width to the proper size for 
men’s half hose. Two hundred and twenty 
needles, 42 gauge being popular now, I 
would use a rib frame 3 1/2 inches back to 
back and have 110 needles in the dial and I10 
in the cylinder. 

There is no machine on the market, which 
automatically transfers stitches to narrow 
the width. I would advise equipping the 
plant with machines that automatically 
tighten the stitches to narrow the necessary 
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parts of the hosiery. The high speed at 
which these machines can be run results in a 
large production. Ligny. 


WEIGHT OF WARPS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give us the weight of a 500-yard warp, 
made of 2/30s cotton yarn with 2352 ends, also the 
same length and number of ends made of 2/30s 
worsted yarn? Minot (2474). 


The weight of 500 yards of 2352 end warp 
made of 2/30s cotton yarn, also the same 
length and number of ends made of 2/30s 
worsted yarn is calculated as follows: 


2/30s cotton is equivalent to 7 7/8 runs (15 X 
5 1/4). 

2/30s worsted is equivalent to 5 1/4 runs (15 
-35)- 

Then: 

2352 (yards) + 7.875 (runs) = 2.987 ozs. 2/30s cot- 
ton per yard of warp. 

2.987 (ozs.) X 500 (yards of warp) = 93.3 Ibs. 
(1493 0zs.) 2/30s cotton yarn. 

2352 (yards) + 5.25 (runs) = 4.48 ozs. 2/30s 
worsted per yard of warp. 

4.48 (ozs.) X 500 (yards of warp = 140 lbs. (2240 
ozs.) 2/30s worsted yarn. 


QUICK BLEACHING METHODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like some information on quick bleach- 
ing methods for cotton goods with boiling com- 
pounds of liquor for same. Willard (2444). 


I consider the permanganate process the 


quickest bleaching process. First boil in 
caustic soda at 2 per cent. from 8 to 12 
hours. Then wash and pass through per- 
manganate of potash and through a bisul- 
phite of soda bath made acid with muriatic 
acid. Then wash off and pass through a 
soap bath so that all the acid will be neu- 
tralized. The goods are then ready for blu- 
ing and finishing. Parma. 


The quickest bleaching method that I 
know is the caustic method with high pres- 
sure kiers. With this process goods can be 
bleached in from fifteen to twenty-four hours, 
ready for the mangle. This is the quickest, 
but I would not say it is the safest. With 
this process a great deal depends on the kiers. 
There are several different kinds of kiers on 
the market that can be used with the caustic 
bleach. 

This process should be handled with care 
and only by experienced men, otherwise 
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there may be a considerable amount of dam- 
age done, that would cause the person doing 
the work to condemn the process as useless. 

The goods are first sewed together in kier 
lots. Ifthe goods are for bright finishes they 
should be singed or dressed before entering 
the process of bleaching. When the lot is 
ready put them through a washer, thoroughly 
saturating the goods with water and from 
the washer give them an acid bath, the 
strength to be 1° Tw. for light goods, to 2° 
or 2 1/2° Tw. according to the quality of the 
goods, the heavier the goods the stronger 
the acid bath. Plait the goods down on a 
stage to allow the acid to do its work on the 
dirt and gum in the goods, leaving them on 
the stage for about 3 to 4 hours. Wash the 
goods off the stage into the kier with a I 1/2 
to 2 per cent. solution of caustic soda ash 
with the necessary amount of water to cover 
the goods, and boil from 8 to Io or even 12 
hours, according to the quality and weight of 
the goods. Draw off the kier when boiled 
and wash the from caustic and 
enter into the chemic bath at a strength of 
1/2 to 1 1/2 Tw. for the heavier goods. 

lf the goods have boiled the necessary 
length of time and are thoroughly bottomed, 
two to three hours is quite sufficient to leave 
them in the chemic bath. The bleacher will 
soon be able to tell how long to leave the 
goods in the bath. I have found that light 
weight goods, say about 6 yards to the 


goods free 


pound, need not stay over one hour in the 
chemic bath. This has to be decided by the 
bleacher and if he is experienced he will 
know when to take them off. 

The goods are washed and given 
a sour bath with either sulphuric acid or 
hydrochloric acid at a strength of about 1° 
Tw. This bath will brighten the white as 
soon as the goods touch the acid. They do 
not need to lie in this acid very long before 
they are ready to be washed for the mangles. 

The process for bleaching goods from the 
grey to the white is as follows: The goods 
are first sewed together with a double end 
run, putting them in the sour bath in 1 1/2 
hours. Let them lie in this three hours, wash 
them in the kier for another 1 1/2 hours, 
boil 8 hours, wash in chemic 1 1/2 hours, 
chemic bath 2 hours, wash off the 
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chemic for 1 1/2 hours, and sour for 1 hour; 
then wash the goods for the mangle for 
another 1 1/2 hours, making a total of 21 1/2 
hours. This is for a fairly light cloth, but 
with a heavier cloth the runs should be a 
little shorter, say one hour, but a little 
longer in the boil and probably a little longer 
in the chemic bath, with an average of 20 to 
24 hours altogether, with 30 hours for extra 
heavy goods. With the caustic bleach I am 
figuring on one boil, but with the lime 
bleach and ash process, two and sometimes 
three boils are required. 

The above also applies to loose cotton, 
the only difference being in the process of 
washing, as loose stock is generally washed 
and bleached in the kier, caustic being the 
quickest method. Delco. 


WEAVING LIGHT COTTON GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed find two samples of light material. The 
one marked (A) is a leno web; while the other (B) 
is plain. We want to find out what kind of looms 
are best adapted for their manufacture, and also 
where we could obtain them, either new or sec- 
ond hand. If you can give us any further infor- 


SAMPLE A, LENO WEB 
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SAMPLE B, PLAIN WEB 


mation on the following points we would be 
obliged: 

The speed at which the loom weaving either of 
the materials could be run. 

Whether both could be manufactured economi- 
cally on the same kind of loom, or if better re- 
sults would be obtained from different looms. 
The material is 54 inches wide when finished and 
we expect that it would come down in width con- 


siderably in weaving. Manufacturer (2450). 
I would advise an automatic loom with a 
leno reed for weaving light cotton goods 
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like samples enclosed. In that way “Man- 
ufacturer” will not have any doup harness, 
as the reed replaces the harness and doups. 
Both the plain and leno cloths can be made 
on this loom. The Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., the Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass., and the Stafford Co., 
Readville, Mass., build looms for weaving 
these goods. Rolleston. 


I have made goods similar to samples 
submitted on Mason, Calvin and Draper 
looms. I consider it very necessary to use 
a worm take-up motion on goods of this 
kind, as the filling will be laid in more 
evenly. I have obtained good work with the 
loom running at 150 picks per minute. I 
have used a marquisette motion for this 
work and prefer it to a dobby. If a plain 
weave is desired and the sley is the same as 
used in the marquisette, the threads can be 
drawn through only part of the reed for 
fancy borders. If there are not both leno 
and plain in the same piece I would advise 
taking the marquisette reed off, disconnect- 
ing the comb and other working parts used 
for the leno and operating as a plain loom 
for weaving plain goods. The comb and 
reed can be readily removed from the loom 
and the other working parts disconnected 
without removing them. Kennebunk. 


I think it best to use two kinds of looms 
for weaving the light cotton goods like sam- 
ples enclosed. Any light plain loom will 
weave the plain gauze, but there must not 
be too much drag on the warp as there are 
so very few ends in the warp. In order not 
to have the fabric drag on the breast beam, 
I would advise getting a glass rod about 6 
inches longer than the fabric is wide, fasten- 
ing this on the front edge of the breast 
beam so that the fabric will not touch either 
the top or front side of the breast beam, as 
this would have a tendency to pull the picks 
together. The take-up rolls should be cov- 
ered with very fine sandpaper and not with 
a rough covering. The loom runs about 
140 to 160 picks per minute. The following 
firms build looms suitable for weaving this 
kind of cloth. The Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass.; Saco-Lowell Co., Low- 
ell, Mass.; Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass.; the Draper Co., 


Hopedale, Mass., and the Stafford Co., 
Reedville, Mass. 

For the leno weave I would advise getting 
a light loom with a six harness dobby, hav- 
ing the breast beam and take-up fitted with 
a glass rod and fine sandpaper. The plain 
loom could be made to weave this fabric, but 
the results would not be as good. I would 
not advise buying second-hand machines. 
They would need so much fixing that it 
would be cheaper in the end to buy new 
looms. The looms I have suggested are not 


very expensive. Overseer. 





SAMPLE OF BLEACHED STOCK 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of bleached stock. Please 
advise us whether this is flax or jute and where 
we can secure this stock in the United States. 

Salem (2501). 


Our fiber expert to whom we forwarded 
this sample replies as follows: 

[ fail to recognize this fiber. It is not 
flax, and if jute, its character has been 
changed by treatment. I sent it to an ex- 
pert of the Barbour Company, but he could 
not place it. At any rate it is poor stuff and 
cnly fit for paper stock. I do not know 
where a supply can be obtained. 

Charles Richards Dodge. 





UNEVEN COLOR IN YARN 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed find a skein of 2/40s yarn which does 
not run even in color. Our dyer has the impres- 
sion that it may be caused from some contact 
with machinery when spun. Can you suggest the 
cause? Gera (2492). 

I have examined the skein of yarn and 
find that there are two distinct shades ir, it. 
I could not find any knots, but on unravel- 
ing the darker portion of the skein one 
thread seemed darker and yellower than the 
other. I do not think this was caused Ly 
contact with machinery in spinning, but 
think it is caused by using “tinges” or 
stained cotton in the mixing on the pickers. 
Roving or other bobbins are often allowed 
to get oily and the layers of roving nearest 
the wood get discolored from this cause and 
spin a yellower thread than the roving on 
the outside of the bobbin. 

The skein examined has a distinctly dark 
part and also a lighter colored part. 


Amazon. 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


All of the lines of underwear are now 
ready for the spring season of 1916, and are 
well represented on the road. A good many 
of the travelers who left early are on their 
return home so that they will be here in 
time to see the early buyers when they 
arrive. 

The manufacturers are somewhat disap- 
pointed at the way in which the Western 
iobbers have taken hold. Except in some 
few instances this disappointment is not sur- 
prising as it is well known that the jobber’s 
stocks are very low and the farmers are get- 
ting a good price for all of their products. 
When the values the manufacturers are of- 
fering for next year are considered it be- 
comes evident that it will not be long before 
business will be placed to the full satisfaction 
of all. 

There is no doubt but that most of the 
buyers are waiting until they come to the 
market where they can make more general 
comparison than they can at home. 

Everyone, not only in the West, but in 
the South, is looking forward to a good bus- 
iness this fall. The jobbers no doubt will 
place some additional business for their fall 
wants when they come to New York to ope- 
rate for next summer. 

It is quite a surprise to the trade to hear 
of the new enterprise that the Otis Under- 
wear Co. are going into. A company that 
for years has been one of the leading manu- 
facturers of knitted underwear is going to 
make mnainsook underwear, shirts and 
drawers that will retail for 50 cents and 
union suits that will retail for $1.00 and up. 
This company is doing this, not because the 
managers believe for one moment that 
there is the same comfort in a garment made 
out of piece goods as there is in a knitted 
garment, but because continued advertising 
of nainsook underwear has made this class 
of merchandise a factor that has to be con- 
tended with. 


Prices for 1916 are considerably lower 
than they were at the opening season of 
1915, but are about the same as were made 
during this season after the war broke out 
and cotton was so materially reduced. In 
some instances they are even lower than 
were made at the middle of the present sea- 
son. 

There has been an increased demand for 
ladies’ union suits, as well as for men’s union 
suits. During the present season it has 
been impossible for manufacturers to keep 
up with the demand for immediate shipment. 

One prominent manufacturer reduced his 
$1.00 union suits from $6.75 to $6.00. This 
is more of a reduction than competitive 
brands have made. One reason for this re- 
duction is that the manufacturer is not going 
to use the Cooper crotch, but have one of 
their own. 

It was hoped by the manufacturers that 
starting out this year at what everyone con- 
sidered a fair price for next year, the buyers 
would place their orders outright and not as 
they have done in the past, subject to-con- 
firmation when they arrive in the market. It 
seems that they have gone back to this old 
practice that most of the manufacturers have 
objected to, and are placing orders subject 
to confirmation same as they have in the 
past. This is more prevalent in the 25 cent 
lines. q 

One prominent manufacturer of 25 - cent 
balbriggans has reduced their opening price 
5 cents a dozen on shirts and drawers and 
on their cheap union suits has made a re- 
duction of 2 1/2 cents a dozen. Some of the 
manufacturers who sell their merchandise 
with obligatory anticipation will have a diffi- 
cult time in the South trying to get advance 
orders, as the Southern merchant has not 
forgotten past troubles and will not obligate 
themselves for spot cash payments for wants 
in 1916 until the last minute. 

One manufacturer has brought out a 
men’s shirt and drawer for next year at $1.45 
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and instead of being the balbriggan color is 
a Jaeger mixture similar to what was made 
years ago. No doubt this will sell in the 
South. 

The spring lines of hosiery are opening up 
on about the same basis as the present 
prices. In some instances there is a slight 
reduction and a few lines show advances, but 
the advances are mostly fiber and plaited 
hose caused by the advance in fiber silk as 
well as in the dyes. 

It is rather remarkable that cotton hosiery 
has not advanced, as all the manufacturers 
are paying and have been paying exorbitant 
prices for their dye material. There seems 
to be a great chance for the return of fancy 
hosiery for next spring in the medium priced 
goods. At the present time the demand is 
confined to the higher price hosiery, but 
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FINISHING KNIT UNDERWEAR 


BY TRENTON 


There are as many different styles of fin- 
ishing a knit garment as there are knitting 
mills as there are many different ways of 
cutting or finishing the same quality of fab- 
ric. First, let us consider the various gar- 
ments without considering the prices. These 
come under the head of infant’s bands and 
shirts in three weights, light, medium and 
heavy; children’s vests, pants and suits 
in three weights; misses’ vests, pants 
and suits both in shaped goods and in two 
weights; ladies’ vests, pants, suits and corset 
covers in shaped goods and in three weights; 
boys’ shirts, drawers and suits in two 
weights, light and heavy; men’s shirts, 
light, 


s 
drawers and suits in three weights, 
heavy and extra heavy. 


Mee 


VARIOUS STYLES OF FINISHING KNIT UNDERWEAR 


this 1s bound to be followed by grades that 
retail for 50 cents. Naturally there will be 
a demand in the 25 cent grades. How 
strong this development will be will have to 
be left to the future. 

The best seller is the clock stocking. The 
demand is far in excess of the supply as the 
process is very slow and very expensive. At 
the present time it is confined to the better 
grades the same as it is with the finer 
hosiery. 

There does not seem to be any lessened 
demand for silk hose in all grades. All of 
the manufacturers making the best values 
continue to be sold ahead for several weeks. 

The orders for the new light shades are 
naturally getting smaller as the season pro- 
gresses, as the jobber is afraid he would 
have to carry them over to next season 
when no doubt the popular shades will all be 
different. 


The machines generally used for finishing 
are seaming, cover seaming, crochet, shell, 
finishing or plain machines, button hole and 
button sewing. In addition to the above 
there are a number of fancy stitch machines 
such as the five-thread lace machine that 
sews on lace or edging with a series of wide 
flat stitches that give an attractive appear- 
ance to the garment. Then there is a 
drawers band machine that folds, turns the 
edges under and sews the band on to the 
drawers. This is quite an improvement 
over the old way of turning and folding with 
a separate machine and cutting by hand into 
the proper lengths. 

There is a button-hole machine on the 
market now that makes button-holes very 
rapidly and in addition this machine aiso 
trims the threads and the button-hole is fin- 
ished when it leaves the machine. Button 
sewing is also done much faster now than a 
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few years ago. Instead of the big, slow 
complicated affair of ten years ago, we now 
have a very simple little machine, of few 
parts that does its work at high speed. 

The new flat seam has come to stay. It 
is something entirely new, as it trims and 
There are many 
high speed seamers. one on the 
market that trims and sews in one opera- 
ion, but it sews the doubled or two-ply 
and is called “flat” because the 
stitches allow the seam to lay almost flat 
when slightly stretched. This same machine 
can be used for a crochet or to finish any 
rough edge. There are about five different 
styles of this machine, each made by a dif- 


sews a perfectly flat seam. 
There is 


o ; 
goods 


ferent concern. 

A cutting machine is also required to cut 
button stays and facing from the bolt, also 
a turning machine that turns this on small 
rolls for easy handling by the sewing ma- 
chine operators. These strips are generally 
folded on the edges while being rolled. 
Many concerns prefer a neck marking ma- 
chine, while others have no use for it. 
Nearly every manufacturer uses electric cut- 
ters, which are a great improvement over 
the old style knife or scissors for cutting up 
the knit fabric. The electric cutters will cut 
through about a foot of thickness or say 
three dozen layers at a time of a light weight 
fabric. 

I might also add to this list of finishing 
machines, a cloth folder which lays the cloth 
in folds about a yard long. This machine 
eliminates all wrinkles or twists in the goods 
as would be the case when handled by rolls. 
Some of the folders have a live steam pipe 
that blows steam through the fabric as fast 
as folded. 

If any special machines are needed there 
are any number of builders ready to supply 
them. A manufacturer frequently gives a 
machine builder a few ideas of what he wants 
and the builders will spend almost any 
amount to develop the machine. 

At a knit goods convention held a short 
time ago a prominent knit goods manufac- 
turer said to a superintendent: “Don’t have 
too many styles in a finishing room; the fin- 
ishing game is bad enough; don’t complicate 
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it.” I do not remember ever having heard 
a truer remark in these days of complicated 
finishes, 

The history of finishmg might be interest- 
ing, but we can see underwear finished to- 
day just as it was twenty years ago. A cer- 
tain firm in the South makes a ladies’ sleeve- 
less vest. It is a 2 and 2, ribbed, about 1 3/4 
pounds to the dozen in weight. This was 
generally cut V neck, but was sometimes 
made square and round neck. It is finished 
with a kind of cover seam stitch around the 
armholes and the neck is run around with a 
cheap grade of narrow edging. The bottom 
is crocheted with ordinary cotton yarn, The 
trade laughs at this garment, but buys it and 
this concern is always busy. 

As a contrast to this Southern mill there 
is a small knitting mill in Pennsylvania that 
makes the same garment except that the 
finish is a little better and this mill has seen 
hard times quite often during the last three 
years. I cannot explain why this is so. 

Another very popular article is a ladies’ 
shaped garment that has not changed its 
method of finishing shaped goods 
were first 


since 
made. 


It has a simple edging 
around the neck, with tape tied in a bow, 
three buttons, shell front, crocheted around 
the bottom and round sleeves without gus- 


sets. By round sleeves is meant sleeves knit 
on a small frame with a cuff attached, not 
the kind that is cut and shaped at the cut- 
ting table. 

It took a long time to educate the public 
te the union suit, but it is here to stay. 
There are many patented ideas on union 
suits that are of real value and every month 
sees more patents and more improvements 
added. A popular, medium priced suit is 
made of combed yarn in either white or 
Egyptian cotton. This is a four pound gar- 
ment, straight knit, full length, long sleeves. 
It is made in several kinds of crochet, open 
crotch, closed and loose flap, with a round 
neck, fancy edging with silk top and a silk 
shell over a crochet front, pearl buttons, cro- 
cheted with mercerized silk cuffs and ankles. 
The illustrations show various styles of knit 
garments. 
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THE HAUBOLD IMPROVED PRESS FOR 
UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


The illustration shows the new hosiery 
and underwear press built by C. G. Haubold, 
Jr., Chemnitz, Germany, and for which L. 
H. A. Schwartz & Co., 40 Central St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are the sole American agents. 
This machine is automatic in operation, one 
boy being required to operate it, and does 
the work of an ordinary hydraulic press. It 
is equipped with a pair of 


PRESS FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


rolls, one being 


105 


the 
clutch which starts the movement being set 


the machine to the other is automatic, 


in motion by pressing a foot lever. 
There is a table on each side of the ma- 
When 


the stock of boards on one side is exhausted 


chine for storing the press boards. 


the machine is reversed and the goods are 


started from the other side, this process be- 
ing continued until the boards have all been 
transferred during the process of pressing. 


In this way the machine is alternately oper- 


THE HAUBOLD HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR FRESS 


covered with elastic material and the other 
hollow and heated by steam. On each side 
of the rolls there are a pair of hollow steam- 
heated press plates. The hosiery or knit 
fabric is placed between two press boards 
which are then laid between the press plates 
where the desired pressure is applied. The 
press boards carrying the hosiery are then 
run through the press rollers to the other 
side where the goods are subjected to a 
second pressing between the other set of 
press plates. This transfer from one side of 


ated from left to right and from right to left. 

This Haubold press has been in operation 
in Germany for a year and given complete 
satisfaction. The builders give the follow- 
ing particulars regarding its use: One Ger- 
man firm had formerly been able to press on 
an ordinary hydraulic machine 100 dozen 
shirts in 20 layers or 150 dozen jackets or 
drawers per day. The operatives required 
for this work were as follows: One girl for 
the entire day and three men for two hours 
daily to load and unload the machine. The 
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cost of attendance was as follows: The girl, 
20 marks ($4.80) per week, or 80 cents per 
day; the men, 6 hours, 40 pfennnig per hour, 
or .576 cents per day; a total of $1.376 per 
day. 

The new Haubold press operated by the 
same firm turned out 160 to 170 dozen 
drawers or 100 dozen shirts or 150 dozen 
jackets per day, the machine being operated 
by one boy whose wages were I2 marks 
($2.88) per week, or 48 cents per day. 

The new press requires 30 per cent. less 
floor space than the old hydraulic machine 
and the cost of installation is no greater. 
The press boards are 39 by 59 inches, no 
marking boards being required. The ma- 
chine operates continuously and any desired 
quantity can be pressed at one time. In this 
way the operator is kept busy all the time, 
whereas with the hydraulic press a certain 
stock of goods is required for feeding it and 
the operatives are intermittently occupied, 
having nothing to do while the goods remain 
in the press for hours at a time. 


The Haubold machine is suited for 
worsted, carded woolen, half wool and mer- 
cerized cotton goods and the pressure re- 
quired for each class of goods is easily ad- 
justed by removing or adding weight. No 
highly skilled labor is required for running 
the new press, which is very simple in con- 
struction. Further information can be ob- 
tained from the American agents. 


The imports of shoddy waste into Can- 
ada during the month of January, 1915, 
amounted to 299,004 pounds, valued at $27,- 
610, compared with 415,902 pounds valued 
at $29,330 during January, 1914. 


A LATCH OPENING MECHANISM FOR 
KNITTIMG MACHINES 

A device for opening the latches of knit- 

ting needles has recently been patented ia 

this country and is described by the inventor 

as follows: This invention relates to dial 


knitting machines, and one of the objects 
is to provide an improved attachment for 
opening the latches of the needles. In such 
dial knitting machines it has been the cus- 
tom to employ crude devices which con- 
tinually plow through the needles, as the 
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machine is in operation, subjecting the 
needles to the danger of being broken or 
otherwise damaged. It is an object of this 
invention to provide a latch opening 
mechanism of such a construction that when 
it is used on a knitting machine the needles 
and latches will be preserved, reducing the 
danger of breaking to a minimum. Another 
object is to provide means for only opening 
the latches, at the time of completing the 
knitting of one sweater or other garment or 
the like and starting the next course of 
knitting. A further object is to provide 
means for restoring the latch opener to its 
normal position, subsequently to completing 
the first garment. 
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Fig. 1 is a plain view of a portion of a 
knitting machine with the invention applied. 
Fig. 2 is a sectional view on line 2—2 of Fig. 
1. Fig. 3 is a detail perspective view of the 
latch opener detached. Fig. 4 is a side ele- 
vation of the latch opener, showing parts in 
dotted lines, and showing a section of the 
rod for automatically releasing the opener 
from operative position. Fig. 5 is a sec- 
tional view vertically through the latch 
opener on line 5—5 of Fig. 4. As far as the 
machine is concerned, it is only necessary to 
illustrate a sufficient number of parts to 
carry out the operation of the invention. 
Carried by the stationary part of the ma- 
chine is a plunger in the form of a roller. 
In practice, however, a number of these 
plungers are employed for actuating the 
dogs, only one being illustrated. The 
plunger at certain periods is designed to 
be cammed upwardly through the stationary 
part or bed plate by any suitable means. 
Engageable with and movable in an annular 
recess of the bed plate or stationary part is 
the usual or movable arched ring which 
carries the dog. Also movable with the 
arched ring are the upper and lower dial 
plates, secured together by screws. 

The dial plate is provided with the usual 
circular or annular slot having the cam 
edges in which slot the lugs of the needles 
engage, so that when the lower needle 
actuating dial plate is in the act of rotation, 
the needles will be actuated in the usual man- 
ner by the cams, thereby forcing them 
radially toward the center of the machine, 
in order to take and release the thread in 
the course of knitting. The needle plate is 
stationary, being secured by screws as shown 
clearly in Fig. 2, to a stationary dial plate, 
which is fixed to the bed plate. The free 
end of the cam link has pivoted to it a link 
which in turn is pivoted to the dog. A 
spring connects between the pivot and the 
arched ring. When the dog is rocked or 
moved in the direction of the arrow, the 
camming link is thrown in the position as 
shown in Fig. 1, and the dog is held locked 
in such position by the arm of the pawl en- 
gaging the notch of the dog. 

When using the improved latch opening 
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mechanism upon the knitting machine, it is 
also the purpose to provide a latch preserv- 
ing device, Fig. 1, carried by the movable 
member or dial plate. This preserving de- 


vice is so constructed and arranged as to 
glide easily over the needle. 

As the needles are moving or projecting 
radially toward the center of the machine, 
the latch opening fingers or horn is moving 
transversely to each respective needle. In 
this manner the latches are opened. 


SPEED OF KNITTING MACHINES ON 
NECKWEAR 
BY RUTHVEN 

In the spring of 1913, when the demand for 
knitted neckwear was at its height, I was 
sent to a knitting mill in a little town of 
Pennsylvania to investigate trouble they 
were having with their necktie machines. 
When I arrived at the place only one of the 
twelve machines was running, and this at 
the rate of about 200 revolutions per minute. 
The overseer explained that this was the 
only machine of the twelve that would run 
satisfactorily and that too many seconds re- 
sulted in operating the others. He also 
told me that they were all regulated to 
run at the same speed, regardless of 
what kind of work was being knit, whether 
plain, striped or tuck stitched. I saw at 
once one of the main causes of the trouble, 
too much speed. 

I first put all the machines on plain 
work, and experienced no trouble, with the 
exception of regulating a few yarn changers, 
which were set too high and would feed the 
material over the top of the needles at time;, 
instead of in the hook, and also straighten- 
ing a few bent latches of the needles. When 
it came to striping, at this rate of speed on 
these machines, I found that I was up 
against it.. The overseer told me that the 
manufacturer was very much opposed to re- 
ducing the speed of the machines, and did 
not believe he would allow me to do so, un- 
less I could convince him that nothing else 
could be done. 

I went into the office, and asked the man- 
ufacturer if he had a little time to give me. 
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I took him into the factory and started the 
eleven machines, that had been changed to 
plain, two feed work, and had them all run- 
ning for about five minutes without a break. 
I then started the remaining machine, on 
which I had put the striping attachment, and 
the result was a break or slip-stitch every 
I explained to the manufacture 
the 


few inches. 
that, could 
changed so as to eliminate the trouble, 


machines 
the 
cost would not warrant making the changes, 


while | have 


because he could buy new machines, for a 
little more than it would cost to repair them. 


I told him that I was sure that I could run 
all his machines on a paying basis by 


slightly reducing the speed, and proceeded to 
fact. The machines 
arranged in two rows, facing each other, and 


demonstrate the were 


were run from two different shafts and were 
ll driven from ¢s i 


inch wooden pulleys. | 


] id tl e overseer change one of the pulleys 
to a 4 inch, and soon had the machine run- 


ning by actual count, 160 r. p. m. I thea 
changed this particular machine to the vari- 
titches and stripes, and made the 
which he 


ous tancy § 


1 for him 


and showed him what 


ie finest neckwear he had 


ever scen 
He seemed convinced about the advisa- 
oer as 


bility of reducing the speed, and wanted to 
know if it would be necessary to change the 
demanded. I told him 


pulleys as occasion 
that I thought it would be a good idea to 


run one row at not more than 160, and the 


other at 180 r. p. m. which arrangement 
could be changed at very short notice. I 


then made a general examination of all the 
machines, adjusting all the yarn changers, 
stitch cams, etc. There evidently had been a 
lot of experimenting on these machines, as 
I found most of the stitch cams ground 
down so far that it was impossible to make 
some of the fancy stitches. After going 
through all of them, I showed the overseer 
on which machines it would be advisable to 
knit different kinds of stitches, if he did not 
The sinkers on 


1 
4 


want to order new cams. 
some of the needle cylinders were pretty wel 
clogged up with lint from the materials used, 
1 I suggested that they be cleaned at least 


ant 
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once a month, and the cams which controlled 
them oiled once a week. I then showe1 
them a few-little things about adjusting the 
take-up on the machines according to the 
materials used, and advised the use of coned 
materials in place of the spooled yarn, whic! 
caused a certain amount of friction by the 
ends of the threads rubbing against the head 
of the spools, at times causing breaks. 

Several months after my visit I had occa- 
sion to be in the vicinity, and visited the 
plant. I was pleased to find that all of m) 
suggestions had been carried out, that the 
plant was in Ar running order, was wel- 
comed with open arms by the manufacturer 
who was satisfied that he had the best ma- 
chinery and was making the finest grade of 
neckwear in the country. 


—_—— 


IMPROVED CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINE 


The illustrations show a knitting machine 
recently patented in the United States and 
which is designed for knitting hosiery fab- 
rics with longitudinal lines of tucked stitches 
extending for only a portion of the length of 




















FIG, 2 


FIG. I 


the stocking. The inventor John Lawson, of 
the Hemphill Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L, 
describes the mechanism as follows: For the 
production of lines of tuck-stitches, tuck- 


needles, having longer latches than the reg- 
ular needles, are employed, there being one 
tuck needle for each line of tuck-stitches. 
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For the accomplishment of the object of the 
invention these tuck-needles should in one 
portion of the stocking knit tuck-stitches, 
and in another portion of the stocking knit 
plain stitches. 


The invention consists in a circular knit- 
ting machine having one or more tuck- 
needles, and means for automatically operat- 


ing the latter at predetermined times as to 
whether the tuck-needle shall knit tuck- 
stitches or shall knit plain stitches. The in- 
vention further consists in an automatic cir- 


cular knitting machine having in combina- 
tion with the usual needles and devices for 
producing plain knitting, one or more tuck- 
needles, a movable tuck-cam for operating 
the tuck-needle, a main rotary device pro- 
vided with cam surfaces for moving the tuck- 
cam alternately into and out of operative 
position, and a second rotary device for in- 
dependently controlling the position of the 
tuck-cam. 

A main cam-shaft having a drum fixed 
thereon is arranged to make only one revo- 
lution during the production of the stock- 
ing; the machine is further provided with a 
relatively large spurgear, so connected and 
timed with relation to other movable mem- 
bers of the machine that it makes one turn 
to four of the needle-cylinder. Both the 
cam-shaft and gear rotate in one direction. 

Fig. 1 shows the improved parts to the 
knitting-cylinder and cam-shaft in the posi- 


tion for producing tuck-work, the tuck-cam 
(not shown) being in the depressed position: 


Fig. 2 is a vertical sectional view, taken sub- 
stantially on line 3—3 of Fig. 1; 


Fig. 3 is 
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a partial top plan view, showing the relation 
of the tuck-cam to the knitting-cylinder and 
stitch-cam; Fig. 4 shows the gear advanced 
go° in its rotary movement, and having its 
cam-rib in temporary engagement with the 
roll of the tuck-cam lever, thereby elevating 
the tuck-cam; Fig. 5 is an elevation repre- 
senting a development of the several stitch- 
cams, guards and tuck-cam, viewed from the 
inner side or face of the cylinder; Fig. 6 i: 
a front view of the arrangement of the 
threads to form in the web a longitudinal 
line or wale of tuck presenting the appear- 
ance of split-foot work. 

The construction and combination of 
parts enables the tuck-needles to knit tuck- 
stitches at one portion of the stocking or 
other tubular fabric, and at another portion 
of the stocking or fabric the same needles 
will knit plain or ordinary stitches. 


MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling of 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an account of such experiences. We pay, 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing. 


KNITTING MILL EXPERIENCE 
BY AVOCA 

While traveling for 2 well known sewing 
machine company I decided to make a 
change and go back into the mill. Previous 
to this I was employed in a full fashioned 
knitting mill that made a superior grade ol 
material. I had heard of a vacancy in a 
small, but long established mill outside of 
one of our Eastern cities. I secured the po- 
sition on application. Being on the road I 
had, of course, been in a great many mills, 
but this one was about the poorest. Before 
going to work I met the owner of the mill 
and he reeled off a lot that I was expected 
to do. He also said he had some machines 
that the knitter could do nothing with. The 
building was an old one with no cellar foun- 
dation and with low ceilings that had never 
been painted or whitewashed. The ceiling 
had been covered with brown paper which 
had accumulated a lot of dust and this dust 
kept dropping on the garments. The knitter 
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was an experienced man and knew his busi- 
ness.. However, I went to work. The first 
machine I started on was a German straight 
bar looper that did not pick up all the 
stitches. They had tied about fifteen pounds 
of weights on the sliding pin bar to hold it 
forward and the girls had left on account of 
their back aching from sliding the heavy bar 
back and forward all day. 

After taking the machine apart I looked 
around for a stiff spring to take the place of 
the weights, but the owner would not stand 
ior the price of one. At noon when I went 
to dinner I spotted a dump across from the 
mill and on my way back I found a baby 
carriage with the old style springs which ] 
at once removed and substituted for the 
weights on the looper. I was then given 
two Lamb sweater knitters to fix up and 
without a doubt they were in a bad condi- 
tion. The needle grooves in the beds were 
almost large enough for two needles. They 
were using shellac, castor oil and lard to 
prevent the needles from falling down. The 
ribs in the beds had broken and new ones 
reset. They had warped the bed out oi 
shape and the carriage would stick in going 
across. The carriages had been broken in 
several places and were brazed out of shape. 
These machines were mounted on a frail 
wooden table and when running the tables 
would sway back and forth like a boat. The 
machines would go about fifteen rounds and 
then stop with a smash and break about half 
a dozen needles. After half an hour’s hard 
work picking out and raveling back, the girl 
would then proceed. 

There were a number of complaints com- 
ing in about the sweaters looking like a 
wool blanket with a raised nap. The Ger- 
man machines were practically new, but they 
had removed all the canvas on the take-up 
rolls and covered them with emery as the) 
claimed this would draw the work down bet- 
ter. To put the finishing touches to the wool 
they put the sweater in a pressing machine 
and turned on 60 pounds of steam. The 
forelady and most of the help had never 
worked in another mill and it was next to 
impossible to get them out of the old rut. 
After looking things over carefully I soon 
discovered that I could not continue in the 
position. 
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HOLES IN KNIT GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are enclosing samples of knit goods which 
you will note have a number of small holes, the 
cause of which is a puzzle to us as we have traced 
the cloth from the knitting machines to the cut- 
ting table. The 2 and 2 rib was knit on a Scott 
& Williams body frame, cut 14 needles to the inch. 
The 1 and 1 rib was knit on a Cooper spring 
needle machine, cut 16 needles to the inch. 

Knitter (2484). 

I have carefully examined the samples of 
knitted cloth and find the size, nature and 
character of the holes are identical in both 
fabrics. It seems obvious that this is not a 
knitting defect, as it is not at all likely that 
the same trouble would be encountererd in 
knitting a 2 and 2 rib on a 14 cut Scott and 
Williams frame, and also on a I and 1 rib 
on a 16 cut Cooper frame. I have no doubt 
but that a painstaking and minute scrutiny 
of each and every machinery operation 
through which this cloth passed, from the 
knitting frame to the cutting table, will 
locate the difficulty. I would suggest a 
careful inspection of every machine and 
roller that this cloth comes in contact with 
in the various processes. First start with 
the take-up device on the knitting machine. 
Run the hand over every roller on the cloth 
turners, extractor feeds, washing machine, 
dryer and dryer take-up rolls, steamer and 
cloth folder to locate nails, splinters or 
rough surfaces. It looks to me as if the 
cloth was somewhere getting a squeeze that 
caused these defects. If the holes are 
punched clear through the cloth this is fur- 
ther evidence of a pinch somewhere in the 
machinery processes. Do not give up the 
search as there is a solution for all these 
manufacturing mysteries. Mutig. 


It is rather difficult for one to determine 
at a distance how these holes were made. 
They are not made in the process of knit- 
ting, as they are clean cut and sometimes 
take in three wales. On the 2 and 2 rib 
sample the holes follow the same course and 
are not cut all the way through. The 1 and 
1 rib sample show the same cuts in the wale, 
but they are more pronounced and are cut 
all the way through. At a first glance a 
knitter would say “tight rollers in the take- 


up,” but as the samples are knit on different 
style machines, a second guess would be 
“the rolls of the turning or folding ma- 
chine.” Perhaps the spreader of the roll-up 
machine fits too close between the bars that 
hold it in position while running. Scott & 
Williams made take-up rollers at one time 
that had wide and deep flutes and too much 
pressure would give the same results as 
shown in the sample. One flute would fit 
into the other like a pair of gears and leave 
a straight clean cut. These cuts would not 
show until the goods were finished, as the 
fabric would have to be stretched to pull the 
cuts apart. If the machine used is of a late 
type with close, fine cut flutes, I would sug- 
gest looking for the trouble in the turning or 
cloth folding rollers. I have given this 
question careful consideration and have only 
one answer to make, and that is, tight 
rollers. Trenton. 


Upon examining the samples of knit 
goods I find that there may be several 
causes for the holes. In the 1 and 1 rib the 
eyes of the needles may be too long or too 
low so that the yarn cuts in the sinking of 
the stitch. The beards are probably turned 
to one side or the other, rough or nickled 
blades may be in the cast-off,.the frames may 
be old and the end of the needle ribs 
wormed too sharp, and while these may not 
cut the cloth on the frame, the bleaching 
process will separate the partly cut fibers. 
Bleaching, of course, is a very important fac- 
tor and if the knitting is poor the fibers will 
separate. The cast-off may be too high and 
break the stitches or the push down may be 
too far in so that the stitch is tight on the 
needles and is cut during the pushing down. 

The holes in the sample of the 2 and 2 rib 
were made in the knitting, but then again 
there are several causes for the trouble. 
The lathe may swing to one side and hook 
on the dial needle and break the stitches, 
the lathes may be loose or bent, or some of 
the slots may be worn, or the stitches too 
tight. The holes may be made in the bleach- 
ing or washing process, the goods getting 
caught in the rolls for a few seconds and 
then letting go with a jerk. Avoca. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 


THE AFTERTREATMENT OF COTTON 
GOODS 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS 


Certain direct dyeing colors on cotton are 
available for the aftertreating process, the 
purpose of which is to increase the fastness 
of the dyed color to both light and washing. 
Among the earliest attempts at aftertreat- 
ment was the use of a weak solution of for- 
maldehyde, and which was beginning to be 


potash or of soda, chrome alum, fluoride of 
chrome, acetate of alumina, sulphate of 
alumina, acetate of iron, and even the sul- 
phates of nickel or of cobalt have been made 
use of in certain cases. 

When sulphate of copper is made use of 
alone on ordinary direct, not developed, dye- 
ings, the bath is prepared with 1 to 3 pounds 
of the salt, and 1 to 2 1/2 quarts of ordinary 
acetic acid, according to the depth of the 


APPARATUS FOR TESTING AFTER TREATED COLORS ON COTTON GOODS 


extensively practiced by dyers about 1898 on 
direct dyed blacks. The result of this treat- 
ment was to impart to the black a degree of 
fastness against strong soaping far in ex- 
cess of that possessed by the straight dyeing. 

While formaldehyde was of very little 
value for direct colors other than blacks on 
cotton, various chemical salts were experi- 
mented with, the result being that many 
direct colors were found which promptly re- 
sponded to their use, and in consequence, 
were at once adopted by dryers. 

The principal salts employed are as fol- 
lows: Sulphate of copper, bichromate of 


shade. If the dyeing is done on a jig, the 
sulphate of copper should be first dissolved. 
Then add the acid, half at the beginning of 
each run, and always after the cloth has been 
rinsed after dyeing. If this is not attended 
to, loose color takes up its equivalent of the 
copper, and the results are not satisfactory. 
The aftertreating bath should be heated to 
about 200° F., but boiling does no harm, 
Rinse thoroughly afterwards. 

If raw cotton is to be treated, the same 
procedure should be followed, only adding 
the copper and acid solution to the kettle in 
two or three portions. When the use of 
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both sulphate of copper and bichromate of 
potash or soda is necessary, the bath is 
made to contain the following quantities, for 
each 100 pounds of cotton, according to 
shade: 1 to 2 pounds of bichromate, I to 2 
pounds of sulphate of copper, and I to 2 1/2 
quarts of acetic acid. The dyed material 
should be well washed, and kept in the after- 
treating bath for 1/2 hour at 200° F. 

The use of salts of copper always tends to 
increase the fastness of certain dyes to the 
influence of light, while the salts of 
chromium increase the resistance of many 
colors to washing, hence the reason for 
combining both salts under certain con- 
ditions. 

When bichromate of potash, or soda, 
chrome alum, or chrome fluoride is used, the 
amount found most satisfactory in practice 
varies from 2 to 3 pounds of either one, ac- 
cording to choice and experience of the 
dyer, with 1 to 2 1/2 quarts of acetic acid, 
working the goods at the boil. The results 
are sometimes unsatisfactory, the finished 
goods not having the proper degree of fast- 
ness. This condition has been found to be 
due to an error in the treatment, in that the 
bath was not sufficiently acid at the end of 
the operation, and that the metallic salts 
were not completely taken up by the color 
on the cloth. It is the dye on the goods that 
is being “aftertreated,” not the cotton of 
which the cloth is made. The bath at the 
end of the operation should be distinctly acid 
as shown by the use of a piece of blue litmus 
paper. 

When increased fastness to washing and 
steaming is desired for goods dyed with 
direct or diamine colors, the use of either 
acetate or sulphate of alumina is recom- 
mended. For a jig holding 50 gallons, use 
z 1/2 pints of a solution of the acetate 
standing at 5° Tw., or if sulphate of alumina, 
is used, 2 pounds will be sufficient. Some 
dyers, for convenience, use ordinary alum 
which answers as well, but 2 1/2 pounds is 
required. The pieces are run for 20 minutes, 
with half the salts added at the commence- 
ment of the first two ends. Salts of both 
nickel and cobalt act in a manner very sim- 
ilar to those of copper, without possessing 


any advantage over the latter, while salts of 
iron act like salts of alumina, but are less 
cleanly to handle. 

Aftertreatment of the sulphur colors has 
become a matter of routine in many dye 
houses and it is surprising that the practice 
has not become general in view of the vast 
increase in fastness gained by the dyeing. 
Its value is particularly noticeable in the case 
of bichromate on blacks and blues. The 
shades of blue are distinctly improved, and 
light dyeings are prevented from changing 
their tone by reason of oxidation at a later 
period, the shade having been fully oxidized 
while wet. The usual formula for the bath 
is 3 pounds of bichrome, and 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 
quarts of acetic acid per 100 pounds of 
goods. This bath is hot, and the goods are 
immersed for 20 minutes and finally washed. 

Most sulphur color dyeings are materially 
increased in value by boiling for 20 minutes 
in a bath containing per each 100 pounds of 
cotton: 1 1/2 to 2 pounds of bichrome, 1 1/2 
to 2 pounds of sulphate of copper, and 1 1/2 
to 2 1/2 quarts of acetic acid. 

A peculiar combination of bichromate of 
potash and sodium bisulphite is used for in- 
creasing the brightness of some of the sul- 
phur blues, and the process has the ad- 
vantage of being carried on cold. After the 
goods are dyed, add to the final rinse water 
from 1/2 to 1 pound of bichromate, and 
work the goods for 10 or 15 minutes, then 
run in the same bath 1 quart of a 64° Tw. 
solution of bisulphite of soda, allowing the 
goods to run for 10 minutes longer. Finally 
rinse well. Since the use of formic acid is 
becoming more common in dyehouses, it 
may be substituted for acetic acid with equal 
results. In fact, many dyers prefer formic 
acid, claiming that more effective chroming 
is obtained than with acetic acid. This claim 
is borne out in woolen goods practice. 

Many classes of cotton goods on the mar- 
ket which have been dyed level shades with 
apparently fast colors are constantly en- 
countered by dyers and converters, and it is 
interesting to know how they have been 
dyed and whether aftertreated or not. To 
ascertain whether a clipping of cotton cloth 
has been dyed with a direct or other dyestuff, 
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recourse is had to various tables that have 
been published from time to time, but since 
these are usually very complicated to one 
not accustomed to using them, it will be well 
to note the following reactions, 

Nearly all direct colors on cotton are at 
once turned black or at least are very much 
darker by being touched with a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. There are a few 
exceptions to this rule, but not many. In- 
stead of touching the sample with the acid, 
it is often more convenient to immerse the 
clipping in a few drops of the acid containec 
in a china dish, as shown in the illustration. 

All direct dyes on cotton are decolorized 
by boiling in a solution of sodium hydrosul- 
phite, without the color reappearing on the 
sample after washing. Sulphur colors are 
almost completely decolorized and upon 
washing and exposing to the air for a short 
time, the original color returns. 

To detect chromium, the presence of 
which might confirm the suspicion that the 
cloth was aftertreated, a very small clipping 
not exceeding half a square inch of the cloth 
is ignited in a porcelain crucible and reduced 
to a perfect ash, as shown in the illustration. 
After allowing the crucible to cool for a few 
moments, place upon the ash a few grains of 
chlorate of potash or of a mixture of nitre 
and sodium carbonate. Heat again until the 
mass fuses for a few minutes, and allow to 
become cold. If chromium is on the cloth, 
the fused mass will show a distinct yellow 
coloration. 

If copper is to be looked for, dissolve the 
ash in a few drops of hydrochloric acid, 
dilute with a little water, then add a slight 
excess of ammonia, and filter into a test 
tube. If a distinct bluish coloration is ob- 
served, copper is present. If the coloration 
is not sufficiently strong to be beyond doubt 
add to the solution a few drops of acetic acid, 
and a drop of a solution of potassium ferro- 
cyanide (yellow prussiate of potash) when, if 
copper is present, a reddish brown precip- 
itate will show. 

Canada buys some $20,000,000 worth of 
knitted goods annually, 75 pe1 cent. of which 
its own factories supply. The remaining 25 
per cent. has been imported. 
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PROCESS FOR TREATING YARN AND 
TWINE 


The apparatus shown in the illustration 
and which has recently been patented in this 
country, has for its object the treating of 
yarn, thread, twine and similar materials in 
order to increase the luster, strength and 
elasticity. The inventor describes the proc- 
ess as follows: Fibers of animal or mineral 
origin contain an oily or greasy substance or 
substances, and vegetable fibers contain a 
gummy substance or substances. Some- 
times such vegetable fibers are treated with 
oily or greasy substances after liberation and 
before spinning. 

It has been found that if a suitable degree 
of heat be created frictionally or otherwise 
in the yarn, the oily, greasy or gummy sub- 
Stance contained therein is softened and 
brought to the surface. When the yarn is 


subjected to a rubbing action, simultane- 
ously with such creation of heat therein or 
immediately thereafter, a smooth, even and 
glossy finish is imparted to the yarn. 


The 
strength and elasticity of yarn treated in this 
manner are increased because the oily, 
greasy and gummy substance so brought to 
the surface by the creation of heat therein is 
spread over the surface fibers by the rubbing 
action and serves as a binder to increase the 
adhesion between the fibers, as well as a 
filler for the yarn. 

With the new method it is 
create heat frictionally by rubbing the 
yarn over a hard polished surface, as 
by passing the yarn through a member 
rotating in the direction of the twist of 
the yarn, creating heat and subjecting the 
yarn to the rubbing action simultaneously. 
The resulting heat serves to soften the 
gummy, Oily or greasy substance or sub- 
stances contained in the yarn and to bring 
the same to the surface, so that it may be 
used to finish, gloss and size the yarn under 
the influence of the rubbing action, giving 
the yarn a natural gloss and finish. 

In the drawings which accompany and 
form a part of this specification, two forms 
of the apparatus are shown. 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section showing a 
finishing member through which the yarn 
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may be passed for the purpose of creating 
frictional heat; Fig. 2 is a vertical section of 
a modification. A hollow cone, d, which 
may be readily rotated on its axis carries the 
inember, f, at its apex. The member, f, is 
shown in the present instance as a tube of 
ivory or other substance sufficiently hard to 
take a high polish. The yarn, a, is shown 
passing through the aperture, p, of the mem- 
ber, f, which is secured to the apex or neck, 
q, of the cone by a clamp-nut, r. The neck 
and body of the cone may be provided with 
slits, s, which form yielding jaws adapted to 
spread sufficiently to permit the insertion 
and removal of the member, f, and to be 
clamped against the latter by the nut, r. 
While the yain is being drawn through the 
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apertured finishing member, the latter, ro- 
tating rapidly with the cone, d, rubs the yarn 
and develops heat by friction. The heat so 
developed softens the natural gummy, oily or 
greasy substance of the yarn and draws it to 
the surface over which it is spread by the 
finishing member. 

In case there is not a sufficient quantity of 
natural finishing substance in the material a 
sizing or finishing substance is applied to the 
yarn prior to treatment by the rubbing de- 
vice. In such case the cone, d, may be made 
to serve as a container for the sizing sub- 
stance, being then supported so that its axis 
is upright and its apex or neck points down- 
wardly as shown in Fig. 2, which also shows 
the gear, k’ I’, by which the cone is rotated, 
as well as the ball bearing, e, comprising a 
runway having a series of balls, h, secured by 
a retainer, i. The yarn to be treated first 
passes through the size and becomes coated 
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or saturated and then passes through the fin- 
ishing device, f. The method is particularly 
useful in finishing and glossing flax and 
ramie yarns and the like, and careful tests 
have shown that the treatment increases the 
strength and elasticity of the yarn, besides 
imparting a glossy finish. 


DYEING AND BLEACHING COCONUT FIBER 


From a Paper by S. G. Bailey Before the Society of Dyers 
and Colorists 

Owing to the varied uses of coir 
fiber, it is required to be dyed black 
as well as all colors of the rainbow. 
It is very extensively employed for making 
household brooms of a cheap quality, both 
dyed black and in its raw, undyed state. For 
dyeing black only basic colors are suitable, 
and even with these it will be found ex- 
tremely hard to dye; 2 1/2 to 3 pounds of 
dye must be used for each 112 pounds of 
fiber, with no other addition to dye batch. 
A four hours’ boiling is recommended. 
When dyed black, coir is also used for what 
is known as “curled fiber,” or imitation hair. 

Another industry, which perhaps has more 
call for coconut fiber than the brush trade, 
is the mat-making industry. For this branch 
of business it is required to be dyed bright 
shades, and as the natural fiber is of a de- 
cided brown color, it must first be bleached. 
Three methods of bleaching are available, 
and all give equally good _ results—(1) 
chloride of lime, (2) hypochlorite of soda, 
and (3) permanganate of potash and sul- 
phureous acid. 

With regard to dyestuffs, the acid, basic, 
and substantive colors may be used, but the 
acid colors are chiefly employed. When dye- 
ing with acid colors the fiber should be dyed, 
boiling for one to three hours, in a very short 
bath, containing 8 ounces of Glauber’s and 8 
ounces of alum per Io gallons of liquor, and 
dried without rinsing. The baths can be pre- 
served for further use and need be charged 
only with half the amount of dyestuff used 
in the first bath. Basic and substantive 
colors are also used for dyeing coconut yarn, 
more especially the former, for deep, heavy 
shades. 
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A DIFFICULTY IN FULLING OVERCOME 
BY ELMO 

Several times I have encountered diffi- 
culties arising from acid in the stock and my 
experience may be of interest and benefit to 
wool goods finishers. I have never had any 
great difficulty in the use of shoddy that has 
been purchasd from a reliable manufacturer, 
but have known of quite a number of in- 
stances of trouble where the mill made its 
own shoddy. This is doubtless due to the 
fact that the manufacturer of shoddy realizes 
that it is all important that the stock be de- 
livered in the best possible condition, if he 
expects to hold the trade; while shoddy 
made at the mill is seldom subjected to such 
careful treatment. I was once called to 
finish at a mill that was manufacturing a line 
of heavy goods for overcoatings largely of 
shoddy stock made at the mill. There was 
trouble in scouring, also in getting the goods 
to full up to the required width. The soap 
in the fulling mill appeared thin and watery, 
and it was quite impossible to get up a lather 


in the washers except by a second or third 


soaping, 
water. 
It looked as though there was something 
in the stock that was injuring the soap and I 
so informed the superintendent. He assured 
me that there was not a mill in the country 
that was as careful about preparing and neu- 
tralizing the stock as he was. This served 
to assure me that he would not be likely to 
make any changes, but expected me to pro- 
duce results from existing conditions. I in- 
creased the body of the fulling soap, and 
also added a liberal quantity of ammonia, 
which would tend to have a neutralizing 
effect. This resulted in a marked improve- 
ment, but the goods in the washer did not 
lather well. Knowing that I was “up 
against it” because of the inability to apply 
the remedy at the proper place, I continued 
to suggest that a change in preparing the 
stock and freeing it from acid would be best. 
The superintendent made no effort in this 
direction, and it was only by a liberal use of 
soap that the goods were brought out fairly 
well. A better felt and fabric would, how- 


after a good rinsing with warm 


ever, have resulted from a stock that was 
free from all trace of acid. 

A speeial order for a fabric, to be de- 
livered on short notice, requiring longer 
stock than the shoddy, resulted, as I after- 
wards learned, in the use of stock that had 
not been through the carbonizing process. 
When the first pieces were fulled, I noticed 
a marked change in their appearance. They 
came up quickly and the soap seemed to 
hold up better during the process. The 
superintendent became interested, and was 
on hand to see how they appeared in the 
washer. All the other goods required a 
good soaping and rising off before any sem- 
blance of a lather could be produced, but 
these special pieces lathered up with the first 
soaping, and with only four pails of soap. 
The regular goods required from eight to 
ten pails to work off the dirt and acid be- 
fore a second soaping. The lather on the 
special pieces increased until it ran over on 
to the floor. The superintendent made no 
comments, but told me to let him know 
when I got another set ready to wash. This 
I did, and he sent for the dyer, who had 
charge of the carbonizing, and showed him 
how goods acted that had no acid in them. 
From that time on there was a change in the 
methods at the shoddy department, and it 
was not long before all difficulty in the full- 
ing and scouring of all the goods was at an 
end. This could have been accomplished 
much sooner,-had not the superintendent 
been so cocksure he was always right. 

Not long ago I was called to a mill that 
was starting on a line of army goods very 
similar in weight to the overcoatings men- 
tioned above. They were having some diffi- 
culty, and wished me to help them out. The 
goods were to be finished 32 ounces and 56 
inches wide. 

When the cloth got to about 61 inches the 
fulling ceased and chafing began, so that 
further fulling resulted in injuring the goods. 
I found the soap lacked sufficient body to 
full goods of that kind and I told the man- 
ager that the stock seemed to contain some- 
thing that was an injury to the soap. He 
said the shoddy stock was stripped and it 
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might be that it was not properly neutralized 
afterward. He said he would take measures 
to correct any such condition. He sent at 
once for an expert dyer, who went to work 
to deliver the stock in good condition. I 
learned afterwards that not only had the 
neutralizing been faulty, but the treatment 
for stripping had been excessive, injuring the 
strength and fulling capacity of the stock. 
I built up the soap and got better results, 
but still the fulling stopped at about 59 
inches, and the cloth ran in the mills almost 
double the length of time it should have re- 
quired, 

The manager asked “What can we do to 
get the cloth at the required width?’ “It 
cannot be done here,” I replied, “but you 
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of the manager in one case, as compared 
with the “sure-l’m-right” policy that re- 
sulted in a long delay and much damaged 
cloth in the other. 


A MACHINE FOR FINISHING FABRICS 


The illustrations show an apparatus re- 
cently patented in this country for handling 
piece goods in such processes as merceriz- 
ing, stripping, boiling off, bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing piece goods and weighting 
silks. The inventor, who claims a large pro- 
duction, uniform results and economy in 
labor, describes the apparatus as follows: 

It has been customary in treating fabrics, 
especially in dyeing, bleaching and similar 


a 


Fic. I 


can take out some of your warp.” He took 
100 ends from the warps made of the yarn 
in process. 

When the goods came around, made of 
stock properly stripped and neutralized, the 
100 ends were put back, and 100 others 
added and there was no more trouble. 
There was no excessive chafing that had ac- 
companied the work before, the felt was bet- 
ter and the work was done in about one-half 
the time previously required. 

Aside from the importance of having the 
stock free from all traces of acid, there is a 
lesson to be learned from the prompt action 


processes, to mount a large roll of cloth 
upon the beam of a jigger, reel the fabric 
upon another beam, passing the goods 
through a suitable liquor; and to jig the fab- 
ric back and forth by winding it from one 
beam upon the other, all the time passing the 
fabric through the liquor. Each step in the 
process required that the whole piece be 
jigged back and forth from one beam to the 
other. If it was desired to subject the fab- 
ric to liquors of two or more different colors. 
it was necessary to jig the fabric through 
each liquor several times; and very often it 
was necessary to jig it through water to 
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wash 
tions. 

Every time the fabric is jigged from one 
beam to another considerable time, labor 
and power are required. It was also neces- 
sary to remove the fabric from the jig and 
to dry it upon a separate machine. In addi- 
tion to the time and labor required for these 
operations the cloth was subjected to un- 
equal stress, and different portions of the 
whole piece were sometimes unequally 
affected by the liquor. 


it, between the different dyeing opera- 


FIG 2 


The new -machine makes it possible to 
treat the cloth successively with different 
liquors without handling the goods between 
treatments. 

Fig. 1 is a plan view of the machine; Fig. 


cross thereof, taken on the 


is a section 
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power is applied. This shaft is adjustable, 
lengthwise, in its bearings by means of a 
screw operated by a wheel. Fixed to the 
shaft there is a friction disk, which is ar- 
ranged to act upon a corresponding cone to 
revolve the shaft. The shaft projects 
through the standard and on one end it is 
provided with a chuck arranged inside the 
casing. In the standard there is a bearing 
block which carries a sleeve aligning with the 
shaft. On one end is a chuck arranged in- 
side the casing. The journal block is adjust- 
able in the journal by means of a screw oper- 
ated by the wheel. With this arrangement 
the chuck is adjusted for shells of different 
lengths. 

The shell consists of a tubular member 
having a bore closed at one end and open at 
the opposite end. One end of the shell has 
a trunnion for entry into the chuck member. 
The opposite end has a trunnion for entry 
into the chuck member. Throughout the 
greater portion of its length the shell is per- 
forated. The wall is provided with regularly 
spaced openings of uniform area. The open- 
ings extend from the bore to the exterior of 
the shell. 

In order to insure the passage of the 
liquor evenly through all parts of the roll of 
fabric and to prevent it from passing out at 


FIG. 3 


line 2—2 of Fig. 1, and showing the cover 
closed; Fig. 3 is a longitudinal sectional view 
through the roller and associated parts. 

The apparatus consists of a casing for in- 
closing the roll to prevent the scattering and 
loss of liquor. It comprises a stationary cas- 
ing mounted upon suitable standards and a 
hinged cover. Outside the casing there is a 
shaft having fast and loose pulleys, to which 


the end of the roll, end flanges are provided 
for closing the ends. These are carried upon 
hubs, which are adjustable along the shell 
and are secured in different positions by set 
screws. The hubs extend over portions of 
the shell so that when moved inwardly from 
their extreme outer positions, as shown in 
Fig. 3, they close the openings not lying 
within any particular roll of fabric which is 
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of less length than the maximum for which 
the machine is designed. 





A STANDARD COLOR CARD 


The Textile Color Card Association, 354 
Fourth Ave., New York, Ramsay Peugnet, 
Secretary, has issued a color card on which 
are displayed one hundred and six shades on 
silk ribbon, which have been selected to 
serve as Standards for the textile industry 
and allied trades. The shade of textiles de- 
pends to such an extent on the kind of ma- 
terial used, that the application of a standard 
list of colors is necessarily limited. It is im- 
possible to give the same shade to any two 
different textile materials, wool, cotton, silk, 
linen, etc. The association which has been 
organized to produce this card states that 
“the purpose is to standardize colors for the 
textile and allied industries.” This program 
involves the adoption of a separate card of 
standard colors for each textile material. 
It will be comparatively easy for an organi- 
zation to adopt the colors, but the next and 
more difficult task will be to induce the 
manufacturers, not only to accept the pre- 
scribed shades, but to match them in their 
goods. The latter part of the undertaking 
will be complicated by a variety of circum- 
stances, such as the dye house difficulties 
which have heretofore proved insurmount- 
able, the supply of dyestuffs available and 
the impossibility of producing the same 
shade on different grades of the same ma- 
terial, wool, cotton or silk. The Textile 
Color Card Association will probably find 
that its purpose has been too broadly de- 
fined in the prospectus, and that in practice 
its color card will prove its value in a more 
limited field. The colors in the card have 
been numbered in such a way as to indicate 
the character of the shade. The scheme is 
explained as follows: 

A system of standard numbers has been estab- 


lished giving each color a number consisting of 
four figures which express as nearly as can be 
done the characier of the color according to the 
following scheme: 

First, second, third figures indicate the relative 
proportion of the component parts of a color: 1, 
white; 2, red; 3, orange; 4, yellow; 5, green; 6, 
blue; 7, violet; 8, grey; 9, black; 10, no change. 
Fourth figure indicates the strength of the color 


designated by the first three figures: 1, lightest; 2, 
second lightest; 3, light; 4, medium light; 5, me- 
dium; 6, medium dark; 7, dark; 8, second darkest; 
9, darkest. 


To illustrate: Turquoise is “S. 6153.” 


6 I 5 4 
Blue White Green 
Principal Principal Secondary Light 
Color Blend Blend Strength 


The letter “S” (for standard) is prefixed to the number 
in order to avoid possible interference with established 
numbers, 





A KIER WASH 
Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the best kind of wash to paint the in- 
side of an iron boiling kier so as to keep it from 
rusting and spotting the goods? We have trouble 
along this line. I think there is a wash composed 
of oxalic acid, cement and lime. What proportion 
is this? Bleacher (2480). 

I know of some firms using a compound 
of lime and oxalic acid mixed in the follow- 
ing proportions and which make a good kier 
wash: To one pound of slaked lime use 2 
ounces Of oxalic acid with one gallon of 
water. This is put on with an ordinary 
whitewash brush. The wash that I use and 
have used for a period of twenty-five years, 
is composed of nothing but the pure lime 
made into a good thick wash. 

If “Bleacher” is having trouble with rust 
on his goods, I would suggest that he pro- 
ceed in the following manner: Have a 
couple of men go into the kiers with an old 
file, sharpened chisel fashion on the end and 
scrape off all the rusty scales on the kier 
from top to bottom. Then brush it off with 
a wire brush and clean out under the grat- 
ing so that there is not a particle of rust left 
in the kier. Fill the kier up with water anid 
bring to a boil, mix up a lime wash of pure 
lime only and discharge the kier of water 
and give the sides a good coating of lime 
at once. When this is dry give the kier 
another coat on top before putting in any 
cloth. When this coat is dry run in the 
goods and boil. If the kiers are used con- 
stantly they should be given a coat of lime 
wash about twice a week. Let the kier dry 
before the wet goods are run in, as this gives 
the lime a chance to set and then it is not 
rubbed from the sides. If the bleacher will 
keep an eye on the kiers he will quickly dis- 
cover any places that seem to collect thick 
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scales. Take these right off and give the 
kier an extra coat of lime wash. It does not 
take long to give this wash and if a coat is 
put on as soon as the kiers are empty it will 
dry immediately. Dulcimer. 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers’ 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva- 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 218 
ECRU ON LADIES’ DRESS GOODS 


Ecru on 100 lbs. ladies’ dress goods. 
dye bath with 
133 grains Amazo Brill. Blue G. 
77 grains Amazo Brill. Red 2B. 
238 grains Amazo Fast Yellow 6G. 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1% lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter goods at 120° F., bring to boil in 20 min- 
utes to 1/2 hour. Boil 3/4 hour. Rinse. 
The colors used in producing the above shade 
are recommended for their good level dyeing prop- 
erties and their satisfactory fastness to light. 


Prepare 


Recipe No. 219 
BLUE ON LADIES’ DRESS GOODS 


Blue on 100 lbs. ladies’ dress goods. 
dye bath containing 


Prepare 


4 Ozs., 14 grains Amazo Blue. 

1 lb., 5 ozs. Amazo Violet 12B. 
280 grains Amazo Violet 4BO. 

(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 

126 grains Amazo Fast Yellow.LR. 

20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2% lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 


Enter goods at 120° F., bring to boil in 20 min- 
ut.s to 1/2 hour. Boil 1 hour. Rinse. 

The colors used to produce this blue are of good 
fastness to light and are very level dyeing colors. 


Recipe No. 220 
GREEN ON WORSTED YARN 


Algama Black Green T on 100 Ibs. worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Algama Black Green T. 


(Badische Co., 8 Federal St., 
Mass.) 


Boston, 


15 lbs, Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Algama Black Green T will be found an excel- 
lent color for the production of self colors and 
compound shades. 


Recipe No. 221 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 


Naphtamine Direct Brown G R on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Naphtamine Direct Brown G R. 
(Kalle Color & Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Naphtamine Direct Brown G R possesses the 
characteristic properties of the direct cotton 
colors. 


Recipe No. 222 
YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 


Sulfur Yellow 4G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
10 Ibs. Sulfur Yellow 4G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York, N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Boil up the bath with soda ash, then add the 
dyestuff which is previously dissolved with the 
sodium sulfide. Finally add the Glauber’s Salt and 
dve at a temperature just below the boil for one 
hour. Rinse in water until it flows colorless and 
finally rinse in water containing a little acetic or 
formic acid, working in same for about I5 min- 
utes. 

Sulfur Yellow 4G possesses very good fastness 
to washing. 


Pre- 


213 Water St., 


— 


Recipe No. 223 
RED ON COTTON YARN 


Alizarine Indigo Red B Paste on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. First prepare color solution with 


15 lbs. Alizarine Indigo Red B Paste. 
(The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St., 
York, N. Y.) 
which has been stirred up with a little water at 
105° F., then add 


12% lbs. Caustic Soda, 52° Tw. 
4 lbs. Hydrosulphite Conc. 


New 


Stir and allow to stand until color is dissolved, 
then dissolve 


160 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
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in the dye bath and add the dyestuff solution, and 
dye for 3/4 to1 hour at 175° F. Finally wring, air 
for 1/4 hour, and soap at a boil. 

Alizarine Indigo Red B Paste possesses very 
good fastness to light, washing, alkalies, acids and 
cross dyeing. 


Recipe No. 224 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Chrome Blue B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
mordant the wool in a bath made up with 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
2 Ibs. Tartar. 


First 


Enter at 100° F., bringing slowly to a boil, and 
boiling for 1 1/2 hours. Wash and without drying 
dye in a bath made up with 

6 lbs. Chrome Blue B. : 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, Mass.) 
2 lbs. Acetic acid. 

Enter goods at 120° F., bring to a boil during 
1/2 hour and continue boiling for 1 hour. 

Chrome Blue B is a very level dyeing product 
of good fastness to light and particularly adapted 
to piece dyeing. 


Recipe No. 225 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Kryogene Direct Blue G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


10 Ibs. Kryogene Direct Blue G. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., 
Mass.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulfide Crystals. 
8 lbs. Soda Ash. 
40 lbs. Common Salt. 


Boston, 


Dissolve color with sodium sulphide and add to 
bath which has already been boiled up with soda 
ash. Then add salt, and enter yarn and dye at 
200° F. for one hour. 

Kryogene Direct Blue G possesses excellent 
fastness to washing and its fastness to light is very 
good. 


Recipe No. 226 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 


Chrome Brown O on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
First mordant the wool in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Enter at 190° F., bring slowly to a boil, and boil 
for 1 1/2 hours. Wash, and without drying dye in 
a bath made up with 


8 lbs. Chrome Brown O. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil during 1/2 hour, 
and continue boiling for 1 hour longer. 7 
Chrome Brown O dyes very level and is suitable 
is a self color or for combinations. It 
adapted for dyeing worsted piece goods. 


is well 


Recipe No. 227 
RED ON COTTON YARN 


Columbia Bordeaux B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Columbia Bordeaux B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt Crystals. 
I lb. Soda Ash. 


213 Water St., 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Columbia Bordeaux B possesses very good fast- 
ness to light, and good fastness to washing for a 
direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 228 
YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 


Milling Yellow O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Milling Yellow O. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt Crystals. 


Enter at 120° F., raise to a boil in 40 minutes, 
boil 3/4 of an hour and gradually add an additional 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid 


to exhaust color, and continue boiling 15 to 20 
minutes longer. 

Milling Yellow O possesses excellent fastness to 
fulling. 


Recipe No. 229 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Alizarine Cyanole E F on 100 lbs, worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Alizarine Cyanole E F Pat. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Alizarine Cvanole E F Pat. possesses excellent 
fastness to light, alkalies and steaming. 








New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents 
but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 

Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 
department. In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 
who control the machines and processes. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Mordant. The Westmoreland Chemical & 
Color Co., 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are putting on the market what they 
call the “Lyons Mordant,” which is adapted 
for silk, cotton or wool, particularly with 
black dye. It contains no aluminum, chlo- 
rides or nitrates. It is claimed that with its 
use goods dye blacker, weigh more and the 
fiber is not injured. In silk particularly it 
has been very successful and just now it is 
claimed that it is of special use as aniline 
dyes are not so easily obtained. 


Press for Knit Goods. L. H. A. Schwartz 
& Co., 50 Central St., Boston, Mass., are in- 
troducing into this country an improved 
press for underwear and hosiery. It is built 
by C. G. Haubold, Jr., Chemnitz, Germany, 
and a description will be found in this issue. 


Tin Roller Guard for Ring Spinning 
Frames. George Crabtree, Stalybridge, 
England. An improved card for the tin 
rollers of ring spinning and twisting frames 
which is designed to prevent accidents to 
the employes when cleaning the machines. 


Machine for Moistening Yarn. Premier 
Machinery Construction Co., Manchester, 
England, have placed on the market an im- 
proved machine for increasing the moisture 
in yarn. 

Roving Bobbin Stripper. H. W. Cowley & 
Co., Bolton, England. A machine for strip- 
ping roving from bobbins, dispensing with 
the use of the knife. 

Tension Motion for Slashers. Walburn & 
Co., Hanging Ditch, Manchester, England. 
A device for regulating the yarn tension on 
the slasher sizing machines. 

Scroll Band Guard. Jackson’s Limited, 
Bolton, England. A guard for preventing 





the spinner from coming in contact with the 
scroll band of spinning mules. 


Single-Reading Hygrometer. J. J. Hicks, 
Hatton Garden, London, England. An im- 
proved hygrometer for textile mills, the in- 
vention of A. de Normanville, Ealing, Mid- 
dlesex, Eng. The difference between the wet 
and dry bulbs is read at a glance, it being un- 
necessary to subtract one reading from the 
other. This result is accomplished by using 
a sliding scale. The zero point on the scale 
is set at the reading on the dry bulb and the 
wet bulb then automatically indicates on the 
same scale the difference between the two. 


Filling Stop Motion. George Hodgson, 
Ltd., Bradford, England. An improved fork 
for filling stop motions which is said to be 
very sensitive and reliable. 


Dobby Lag. S. & W. Greaves, Bramley, 
Yorkshire, England. An improved lag for 
dobby looms. The raised portions of the lag 
are substituted for pins. The new lags are 
made to suit the weave required. 


Thread Knotter. G. Sampo, Turin, Italy. 
An improved machine for tying knots in 
yarn. 


Mercerizing Machine. The Maschinenfab- 
rik Emil Schneebeli & Co., Affoltern, Switz- 
erland, have recently brought out a machine 
for mercerizing skein yarn which is built in 
two sizes, gne for a production of 450 
pounds per day of 10 hours and the other 
I,100 pounds. 


Combination Carding and Spinning Ma- 
chine. Arthur Klein, Wittenberg, Halle, 
Germany. A woolen card to which a con- 
tinuous spinning machine is attached. It is 
adapted for coarse yarn made of shoddy or 
waste. 
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IRELAND CLOTH CUTTING, FOLDING AND 
WINDING MACHINE 


The illustration shows the machine re- 
cently placed on the market by the Ireland 
Machine & Foundry Co. of Norwich, N. Y. 
It is especially designed for cutting, folding 
and winding cotton or woolen fabrics, knit 
goods, etc., for bindings, facings, fronts, but- 


THE IRELAND CLOTH CUTTING, 


ton stays, either straight or bias. It is in 
use by a number of knitting mills which are 
cutting and folding for themselves the bind- 
ings, stripes, etc., which they formerly had 
done outside. One manufacturer states that 
whereas he paid on an average $1.00 per 
thousand yards to have bindings cut, he finds 
his labor cost of cutting on this machine is 
less than five cents, as the operator can cut 
this quantity in ten minutes. Furthermore, 
he gains about 11 per cent. of the cloth over 
the old method of cutting and being able to 
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cut exactly the quantity needed each day he 
avoids the necessity of carrying such a large 
surplus stock of trimmings. 

With the new model of this machine an 
entire change from one size or style to an- 
other may be made in from three to five 


minutes. There are separate gangs of fold- 


ers which may be changed instantly and no 


FOLDING AND WINDING MACHINE 


fastening is required. There are no separate 
disks between the rolls which results in sav- 
ing of time in removing finished rolls and 
starting new ones. The disk cutters are self 
sharpening and all cutting, folding, ironing 
and winding is done on top and in full view 
of the operator. A new and simple spread- 
ing device stretches the cloth to the full 
width and takes out all wrinkles. The drive 
roller guides insure cutting the exact width 
from the start so there is no waste at either 
end and practically no waste on the selvage 
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The folds are pressed between heavy knurled 
and plain rolls producing accurate work. The 
power required is 3/4 h. p. and the floor 
space occupied is 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 
inches. 
IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL TYPE OIL 
SWITCH 


This improved type of oil switch is used 
extensively in industrial establishments to 
control and protect induction motors up to 
2500 volts and 300 amperes. It can be 
mounted on a wall, post or other vertical 


FNDUSTRIAL TYPE OIL SWITCH 


flat surface, or by means of suitable supports 
on the machine operated by the motor. The 
switch is made by the General Electric Com- 
pany in both non-automatic and automatic 
forms; the first simply to start and stop the 
motor, and the second to cut off current 
from the motor automatically on the occur- 
rence of an overload greater than that for 
which the overload trip is set. 

Through a recent improvement in the de- 
sign of the mechanism, a low-voltage trip 
can be added to the automatic switch as an 
attachment at any time. To the non-auto- 
matic switch, either a low-voltage trip or a 
series-overload trip. or both, can be added 
whenever desired. Both means of tripping 
are mounted inside the switch cover. 

Up to 550 volts (except on 110 volt, 60 
cycle circuits, where the trip coil only is suf- 
ficient), an auto-transformer is used in place 
of the resistance previously required in 
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series with the low voltage tripping coil. 
This transformer has taps to which proper 
connections can be made for the operating 
voltage. For 2,200 volt circuits, a new type 
voltage transformer replaces the  trans- 
former and series resistance used hereto- 
fore. The use of the new auto-transformer, 
or voltage transformer, makes the watt loss 
in the low-voltage device practically negli- 
gible. 

On the switch with the time limit-overload 
trip, the calibrating tubes and dash pots are 
protected from injury by a cast iron guard 
which has been added to the equipment. 

Switches can also be furnished with cov- 
ers arranged to mount a round pattern am- 
meter and provide, in addition to control and 
protection, a means of knowing at all times 
the amount of current being taken by the 
motor. This gives a continual indication of 
the motor load and the opportunity to de- 
tect trouble in the motor or its circuit. 


AN IMPROVED BALANCED THROTTLE 
VALVE 


A valve of exceptionally free and easy 
operation combined with efficiency is of 
necessity required for engine throttle pur- 


poses. The above was designed with this 
important object in view. Its construction 
embraces all the essentials necessary for the 
highest type of engine throttle, it being a 
most reliable valve of exceptional durability. 

An important factor in the design of this 
valve lies in the simplicity of the desiga. 
No small parts of uncertain reliability or 
strength are embodied in its construction. 
There are practically but three moving parts, 
—the main disc, by-pass disc, and stem,—and 
these being of large proportion, will safelv 
withstand the hardest service to which valves 
of this type are subjected. With ease of 
operation, follows lack of friction, and as 
practically no force is required to open or 
close the valve, wear on all moving parts is 
reduced to a minimum. This ease of opera- 
tion is directly attributed to the improved 
by-pass construction, which equalizes the 
pressure on both sides of the disc. 

The operation of the valve is as follows: 
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Assume that the valve is closed and under 
pressure. As pressure will enter the balanc- 
ing cylinder, by passing the piston ring and 
also entering through the small hole in the 
bottom of the disc cylinder, the pressurc 
above the disc is equal to that in the inlet of 
the valve. This pressure aids materially ir. 
holding the disc, C, tightly to its seat, but un- 
less some provision was made to relieve this 


AN IMPROVED BALANCE THROITLE VALVE 


pressure, the valve would be extremely diffi- 
cult to open. 

The method of relief lies in the by-pass I, 
the opening through which is covered by the 
bottom of the stem H when the valve is 
closed. A slight turn of the handwheel, how- 
ever uncovers this opening and the steam 
above the piston will then pass through the 
holes in the retaining ring E, thence through 
the hole in the by-pass disc I and holes in the 
main disc guide stem N, immediately reliev- 
ing the pressure above the piston. Any pres- 
sure that may escape past the piston ring or 
through the small hole in the bottom of the 
disc cylinder, is also quickly relieved while 
the valve is being opened. There being prac- 
tically no pressure above the disc, the opera- 
tion of opening the vaive is therefore an ex- 
ceedingly easy one. The main object of the 
small hole in the bottom of the dise cylinder, 
is to drain water from condensation that 
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may accumulate when the valve is connected 
in a vertical position, with the handwheel up. 
When in a horizontal position, any water in 
the disc and balancing cylinders will drain 
past the piston ring. Both the main and by- 
pass disc are operated simultaneously by one 
movement of a single handwheel, which not 
only facilitates the quick operation of the 
valve, but insures the opening of the by-pass 
valve at the proper time. Provision is made 
for regrinding both the main and by-pass 
disc seating surfaces, should they become 
worn. As all parts are renewable, the dura- 
bility of the valve is increased. 

Expansion or strains may slightly distort 
the seat, but owing to the annular extensions 
on both the seat and disc, which provide 
spring seating surfaces, they will regularly 
accommodate themselves to any slight 
irregularity, and therefore a tight valve is at 
all times assured. The body may be tapped 
anywhere above the seat or inlet end for 
drain connection, so that any water from 
condensation can be removed before the 
valve is opened. For the lubrication of the 


engine cylinder, the body can also be tapped 
on the inlet or outlet end, to which lubricator 
connection may be made. 

This improved valve is made in sizes rang- 


ing from 4 to Io inches inclusive. To suit 
various conditions of superheat and pressure 
and to meet the specifications of engineers 
who differ as to the matefials used for the 
different parts, they are made in six com- 
binations. The Lunkenheimer Company, of 
Cincinnati, O., manufacturers of this valve, 
have recently issued an attractive booklet 
illustrating and describing same, which they 
will send to anyone interested. 


The total importations into the United 
States of all classes of silks during the five 
weeks ending March 27, 1915, were valued, 
in foreign prices, at $4,421,905, as compared 
with $4,303,768 in the same period last year. 


The value of shipments of French silk 
goods to other countries in 1914 was $60, 
594,000; silk yarn, $3,355,000, and postal 
packages containing silk goods, $4,561,000, 
as compared with $74,454,000, $4,615,000, 
and $8,363,000, respectively, in 1913. 
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WOOLEN AND WORSTED FABRICS IN 
CHINA 


A Report by Consul-General Thomas Sammons, Shanghai, 
China, made at the request of the Textile 
World Record 


The valuation placed on woolen goods 
imported into China during 1913 was ap- 
proximately $3,617,987 and for 1912 $2,779.- 
435. At the same time China exported 
37,308,266 pounds of wool in 1913, valued by 
the Chinese customs authorities at $4,069,- 
O13, as against 35,291,733 pounds in 1912 
valued at $4,048,963. Of this over go per 
cent. went to the United States; Japan, 
Russia, Great Britain and Germany taking 
the balance. An examination of the de- 
clared export returns, as prepared by the 
American consular service in China, indi- 
cates that a valuation of $4,984,070 for 1912 
and $5,534.413 for 1913 has been placed on 
shipments of Chinese wool, including va- 
rious charges, as forwarded to the United 
States during those years. This difference 
ii valuation is not unusual in comparing cus- 
toms returns with the'declared exports of 
various countries. China has not yet suc- 
developed the manufacture of 
Some time ago a woolen 


cessfully 
woolen goods. 
mill was built at Shanghai and another at 
Tientsin, but in both instances successful 
cperation did not follow and the properties 


were closed down. With the duty on wool 
removed and giving required attention to 
packing and shipping details, the American 
manufacturer should, in due course, secure 
an important participation in the steadily 
increasing woolen and worsted fabric trade 
of China and of the Shanghai district. At 
present, however, with Great Britain and 
Germany leading, the European countries 
largely monopolize this business throughout 
China. 

Manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
goods in the United States have practically 
uo participation at this time in this trade at 
Shanghai, or throughout China, generally. 
There should be active and energetic repre- 
sentation on the spot, if possible. If not, 
then select some established and reliable 
American importing house in Shanghai or 
other cities of China, to represent the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Adopt a “chop” or 
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trademark and prepare to give permanent 
attention to whatever business is devel- 
oped. 

Without giving careful attention to trade 
conditions and requirements, however, it 
will be difficult for Americans to compete 
successfully with the manufacturers of 
Leeds, Huddersfield and Bradford, and of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Belgium. 
A careful study must be made of the details 
of China’s needs, and local conditions must 
be investigated and suitably served, year in 
and year out, in order to develop trade. 

Owing to a general trade depression in 
China, the woolen and worsted fabric busi- 
ness is slack. The importation of goods of 
this kind has continued about as usual re- 
gardless of the depressed condition of busi- 
ness, with the result that stocks are accumu- 
lating. It is hoped that this condition is 
temporary, however, and that with confi- 
dence restored throughout the country there 
will be the uswal increase in this line as in 
others suitable for this market. 

The changes that took place in the 
Chinese style of dress influenced the demand 
ior woolen and worsted fabrics following the 
rebellion of 1911. As a result unusually 
heavy shipments were made and some of the 
goods then brought to Shanghai still remain 
unsold. In many instances, the Chinese who 
adopted foreign dress in 1911 are gradually 
returning to the Oriental style of clothing 
the body. They derive more comfort from 
the old style of dress, but a fair per cent. 
will cling to foreign ways and thus, in the 
long run, bring more and more of the native 
population into the habit of using the prod- 
ucts of other countries. In some parts of 
China, particularly in Northern China, the 
natives find foreign dress too warm in sum- 
mer and not warm enough in winter. Ac- 
cordingly, in some instances, they adopt for- 
eign dress during the spring and autumn 
months only. 

Large quantities of woolens and woolen 
and cotton mixtures are used in China for 
uniforms for the Chinese army and the 
police. The price of the ordinary khaki, 
army uniform cloth, is from 48 to 60 cents 
per yard, the black cloth being somewhat 
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cheaper. The price of cloth for officers’ 
uniforms is about 96 cents per yard. 

The principal articles of woolen manufac- 
tures imported into Shanghai are blankets, 
rugs, broadcloth, camlets, Spanish stripes, 
long ells, lastings, medium cloth, and in wor- 
steds, yarns, cords and clothing material. 
There is also a considerable trade in cotton 
and woolen mixtures. A large part of the 
imports are distributed from Shanghai to 
the river and northern ports. Shippers usu- 
ally pay cash to the mills on delivery and 
reimburse themselves by drawing drafts at 
four months’ sight on Shanghai consignees, 
through the Eastern banks. German and 
English firms represented in Shanghai do 
the bulk of the business on an indent basis, 
that is, goods are ordered by Chinese mer- 
chants, who pay a commission of 2 1/2 per 
cent. to the foreign merchants. Packing is 
invariably in wooden cases, tin lined, except 
for long ells which usually come in bales, 20, 
30 and 40 pieces per bale or case, wrapped 
in cotton tillots. 

During 1913 there was a steady increase 
in the importation into China of worsted 
yarn and cord, Germany and Austria~-Hun- 
gary having the bulk of the trade. Impor- 
tations of worsted yarn by countries for all 
China for 1912 and 1913 are shown in 
Table 1: 

Table 1 

Country 1912 1913 
Hongkong ' $135,689 
Great Britain ’ 149,506 
Germany 175 437,856 
Belgium ‘ IQI,IIT 
Austria-Hungary ‘ 56, 221,977 
Japan and Formosa ...... 21,022 
United States ae 
Others 29,819 


$728,201 $1,186,980 

The importation of the above for Shang- 
hai amounted to about one-third of the total 
in quantity and value. 

Under the heading of unclassified woolen 
goods Great Britain exported to China dur- 
ing 1913 over one-third of the total of 1,193,- 
188 yards. Japan came next with a total of 
249,923 yards, Russia. having third place and 
the United States being practically unrep- 


resented. The totals for all China for 1912 
and 1913 are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Country IgI2 1913 


Hongkong ee ere $93,073 
Macao ecccrccessccseee § 3a7S2 14,954 
Great Britain ........... 276,085 314,518 
Germasy ..i........... 4a 51,8900 
Belgium Stee hance << Se 29,108 
Russia eee 137,281 
Japan and Formosa 136,024 170,770 
a 18,589 


$771,792 $830,183 
Russia also makes an exceptionally good 
showing in shipping woolen blankets and 
rugs into China, dividing honors for first 
place with Hongkong. France and: Great 
Britain come next, but of course a large 
share of the Hongkong imports are nominal- 
ly credited to England. Germany has fifth 
place in supplying China’s blanket and rug 
market, and the returns credit the American 
mills with sending 1,990 pounds of rugs and 
blankets to China during the previous year. 
A brief statistical table is given in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Country 1912 1913 


Hongkong $135,940 $126,438 
Great Britain 32,398 63,202 
Germany 14,874 41,135 
France 47,463 60,812 
Russia 98,306 126,879 
Japan and Formosa 32,047 17,075 
Oe” a 769 cs 
Others Poagh'« Seu eaete 6,146 25,316 


$368,843 $470,757 
Germany supplies over half of the total of 
China’s purchases of broadcloth, habit and 
Russian woolen cloth. Moreover, Germany 
is increasing its business while most of the 
other European countries, as well as Hong- 
kong, show a falling off. It is interesting to 
note that the port of Shanghai handles about 
75 per cent. of the imports of all China in 
goods of this kind. Germany alone entered 
at Shanghai in 1913 243,807 pounds out of 
a total of 275,096, including all countries, or 
on a valuation basis, $269,244 worth as com- 
pared with $293,921 representing the world’s 
exports to Shanghai for that year. 
The importation of broadcloth, habit and 


Nene ee ae tear nnn vNter 
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Russian China for and 


1913 is given in Table 4: 


woolens by IgI2 


Table 4 


IQI2 1913 
$63,025 $49.719 
10,765 12,758 
11,561 17 
215,917 287,649 
7,531 14,669 
13,207 5,093 
14,307 9,067 
21,609 
11,888 


Country 
Hongkong wee eas as 
French Indo-China 
British India 
Germany Reins 
Austria-Hungary 
Russia 
Japan and Formosa ..... 
Great Britain 
Others 


= 30> 
7792 


$344,105 $412,469 
In woolen lastings, however, England 
turns the tables on Germany, as compared 
with China’s importation of broadcloth, 
habit and Russian woolens. Of a total oi 
33,179 pieces, valued at $301,863, imported 
during 1913, Great Britain contributed 
27,016 pieces valued at $246,171. Including 
Hongkong as largely representing British 
products in this line, Great Britain has a 
practical monopoly of China’s markets in 
woolen lastings. Of the total of 33,179 
pieces of woolen lastings imported into 
China in 1913, a total of 26,338 pieces were 
entered at Shanghai, and of that number all 
but 22 pieces are credited to Great Britain. 
Germany entered 499 pieces of woolen last- 
ings in 1912 and only two in 1913, the total 
importations for all China being stated in 
Table 5: 
Table 5 
1912 
$19,121 $55,018 
Great Britain 181,298 246,171 
Germany ae 4,167 19 
Others Ce ay ee 452 655 


Country 1913 


Hongkong 


$205,038 $301,863 


In the classification of woolen importa- 
tions into China long ells represent 48,813 
pieces valued at $216,818 for 1913. Great 
Britain’s share of the total is about 50 per 
cent., with the bulk of the balance coming 
from Hongkong. In this connection it may 
be observed that of the total credited to 
Great Britain for all China the entire amount 
being 22,110 pieces valued at $98,331 for last 
year, was entered at the port of Shanghai. 
At the same time Hongkong does not figure 
in Shanghai imports although that port ship- 
ped 17,076 pieces, valued at $78,964, into 


China. This illustrates to what extent 
Shanghai and Hongkong can be utilized in 
certain lines as distributing centers for the 
balance of China. 

In direct shipment the freight rates to 
Shanghai and Hongkong are very much 
alike, Hongkong serving a large part of 
Southern China and Shanghai supplying the 
Yangtsze River ports and Northern China 
to a considerable extent. The total impor- 
tations of long ells for all China for 1912 
and 1913 are worked out in Table 6: 


Table 6 
I9I2 


$68,506 


Country 
Hongkong res nese 
French Indo-China 36,758 
Great Britain 98,331 
Macao ites 660 
Others 2,105 


1913 
$78,964 


$216,818 

Aside from a few pieces from Macao, 
Hong Kong and Great Britain handle prac- 
tically all of China’s imports of English 
camlets. For all China the figures are given 
in Table 7: 


$164,858 


Table 


Country 
Hongkong 
Macao 
Singapore. 
Great Britain 


1913 
$98,689 
4,199 


20 
67,738 


$170,646 


In summarizing the trade for all China, 
as given in Table 8, it will be seen that the 
entire importation of Spanish stripes from 
Great Britain constitutes the Shanghai en- 
tries, while Hongkong supplies practically 
ihe entire balance, thus dividing the business 
between the two ports: 


Table 8 
IgI2 1913 
$29,567 $57,830 
11,774 er 
42,652 49,386 
6 3,957 


Country 
Hongkong 
British India 
Great Britain 
Others 


$111,173 


$86,079 


Woolen serges and suitings are not classi- 
fied in the data herein given for all China, 
but for the port of Shanghai the importa- 
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tions of the former for 1913 are shown in 
lable 9g: 
Table 9 
Yards Value 


Great Britain 61,692 $49,847 
France err S 434 502 
Germany 1,746 1,275 
Belgium Sra ey ee bes 387 317 
Austria-Hungary eas 129 130 
Italy SUVs d0e tee uses 237 174 
Hongkong bees aatesAae 172 97 
Japan beware 156 202 


64,953 $52,544 
In woolen suitings Belgium appears to 
dispute an otherwise practically free field 
with Great Britain, as shown by Shanghai's 
imports for 1912, given in Table Io: 
Table 10 
Yards 
102,051 


Value 
Great Britain $84,476 
Belgium 19,1904 
France 2,029 
Austria-Hungary 152 
Germany 2,470 
Hongkong 53 


$108,374 
In flannels a total of 105 yards is reported 
on behalf of the United States for 1913. 
Table 11 for all China, showing that France 
leads in the exportation of this article, with 
Hongkong, Japan and Germany selling ap- 
proximately equal amounts: 
Table 11 
Igi2 
$2,599 


3,776 
2,461 


1,599 
7,130 


Country 
Hongkong 
Great Britain 
Germany 
Belgium 
France 
Japan, including Formosa 
and Korea 3,568 
Russia Se Rea ee ny 32 
United States aR 205 


1913 
$6,037 
4,607 
3,790 
1,948 
5,649 


4,831 


$25,836 
The trade in woolen buntings is small and 


shows a slight decrease for all China, as will 
be seen in Table 12: 


Table 12 

Country 
Hongkong $1,067 
Great Britain 5,151 
Germany 34: 33 
Japan and Formosa 1,351 
Russia Sas 561 


1913 


$8,163 
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Among miscellaneous woolen importa- 


tions at Shanghai during 1913, being mostly 
from Great Britain, the following may be 
mentioned: 


Table 13 
Yards 
Coatings 60,934 
RE sale adniaead 559 
Tweeds 14,535 
Trousering 1,873 
Vestings 3,249 
Beaver Cloth 10,963 
Woolen Cap Cloth 3,380 
Woolen Melton Cloth . 7,592 
Woolen Khaki Cloth (Jap- 
anese Be aE aise tata gdh 
Woolen Cashmeres 
Woolen Army Cloth .... 


Value 
$69,923 
1,080 
11,317 
1,797 
3,560 
10,496 
1,856 
3,878 


Woolen 
Flanne] 
Woolen 
Woolen 
Woolen 
We )¢ len 


711 708 
2,759 I,1IIo 
8,837 3,054 


A list of the leading importers of woolen 
goods is enclosed with this report and 
twelve samples of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics as sold in the Shanghai market, each 
marked as to price and other particulars, 
are being forwarded under separate cover. 


List of principal woolen goods importers at 
Shanghai: 


Name of Company Nationality 
China and Japan Trading Co., Ltd. .... American 
Fearon, Daniel and Company ......... r 
Frazar and Company 
Markt and Co., Ltd. 

Arnhold, Karberg and Co. ............ 
Melchers and Company 

Siemssen and Company 

Bradley and Company 

ee ee Fees ee 
Garnett and Co., Ltd. . 

Harvie, Cook and Company 
PROC EM og case ne ca hd deecs 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. ........ 
Lutzen, Brook and Company 
Middleton and Co. (Shanghai), Ltd. ... 
Reiss and Company 

Shewan, Tomes and Company 
Westphal, King and Ramsay, Ltd. 
Laree: GRO Gei, BOG dicias veins cedvees 


The above named firms may be addressed at 
Shanghai, without giving any street name or 
number. All may be addressed in English. 


German 


The value of the exports of woolen goods 
from France in 1914 was $29,554,000 and of 
woolen yarn $9,828,000, as compared with 
$42,508,000 and $19,648,000, respectively 
during the previous year. The value of the 
exports of woolen goods to the United 
States during last year was $3,418,000, 
against 2,379,000 for 1913. 
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Walter S. Mitchell has resigned his position as 
agent of the Chicopee Manufacturing Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


R. J. Bowes, for the past fifteen years manage 
of the Lawrence Felting Company, Millville, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
July 1. He has been connected with this com- 
pany for the past twenty-seven years, having 
started in with his father, the late W. J. Bowes, 
who was founder of the plant. 


Arthur E. Willman, who was assistant superin- 
tendent of the weaving department at the Bigelow 
Hartford Carpet Company, Clinton, Mass., has 
again accepted a position with that company and 
has taken up his new duties. 


Cvrus Rooney, who has been employed at the 
Berkshire Cotton Mill, Adams, Mass., in charge «f 
the installation of drawing-in machinery, has 
accepted a position with the American Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Fred R. Elston has accepted a position with the 
Continental Worsted Company, Providence, R. I. 
He was formerly employed as superintendent of 
the Sonnhill Worsted Mill, Danielson, Conn. 


Arthur H. Little has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Puritan Mill, 
Plymouth, Mass. 

George A. Roger, overseer of finishing at the 
Bellevue Mill, Clinton, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


Albert Ainley, who has been acting as overseer 
of weaving at the Golden State Woolen Mill, 
Long Beach, Cal., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


Sylvester Lareau, designer and assistant super- 
intendent at the Rochdale Mill, American Woolen 
Company, Rochdale, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


John A. Thomas has accepted a_position as 
overseer of weaving at the Clinton Textile Man- 
ufacturing Company, Clinton, Mass. 


William H. Walsh has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Waterman Worsted 
Company, Putnam, Conn., to succeed Thomas 
Smith. 


W. E. Johnson has been appointed agent of the 
Tallassee Falls Manufacturing Company, Tallas- 
see, Ala. He was formerly manager of the Man- 
chester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga. 


Edward Farrell has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, 
Texas. 


G. S. Watkins -has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spooling and warping at the Clinchfieid 
Mill, Marion, N. C. 


I. W. White has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving in Mill No. 1 of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. He 


was formerly employed at the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


E. T. Barnes has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Grendel Mill No. 1, Green- 
wood, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Wylie Mill, Chester, S. C. 


J. F. Miller has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Clinchfield Mill, Marion, N. C. 
He was formerly employed at the Saxon Mill, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. D. Burnett has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Panola Mill, Greenwood, 
S. C. He was formerly employed at the Victor 
Mill No. 1, Greer, S. C. 


Isaac T. Prosser, superintendent of the Har- 
mony Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., has resigned to accept 
a position as agent of the Chicopee Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Albert Edwards, designer at the Minterburn 
Mill, Rockville, Conn., has resigned his position 
with that company. 


William Drayton, designer at the New England 
Mill, Rockville, Conn., has resigned, to accept a 
similar position at the Minterburn Mill, same city. 


Frank Little, assistant designer at the Hock- 
anum Mill, Rockville, Conn., has been appointed 
designer at the New England Mill, same city. 


Thomas F. McDonald has accepted a position as 
assistant superintendent and designer for the 
Smith Textile Company, Inc., Pittsfield, Me. 


George A. Weldon has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving and designing at the Fort 
Dummer Mills, Brattleboro, Vt. He was formerly 
employed at the Drayton Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Thomas Rowe, overseer of finishing for the Lip- 
pitt Woolen Company, Woonsocket, R. IL, and 
who has been connected with the mill for the past 
twenty years, has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Edward E. Magner has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Holden Leonard Co., 
Bennington, Vt. He was formerly employed at 
the Sayles & Jenks Manufacturing Co., Warren, 
Mass. 


George W. Davis, overseer of dyeing at the 
Holden Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Sidney H. Little, designer at the Tuxedo Mill, 
Passaic, N. J., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


William C. Scott, overseer of weaving at the 
Farwell Mill, Lisbon, Me., has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Bates Manufacturing 
Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Cc. S. Wood has been promoted from overseer 
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of weaving to superintendent of the Valley Falls 
Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. W. Nipper has been transferred from super- 
intendent of the Palmetto Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
to superintendent of the Lexington Manufacturing 
Co., Lexington, S. C. 


B. E. Dickens has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Carolina Mill, Burlington, 
N. C. 


W. L. Vickery has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Hartwell Mill, Hartwell, 
Ga. 


R. L. Linker has been promoted to overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Barringer Manufac- 
turing Co., Rockwell, N. C. 


C. L. Garner has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Shaw Cotton Mill, Weldon, 
N. C. 


G. H. Fairbanks has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, N. C. 
He was formerly employed at the Wallace Mills, 
Jonesville, S. C. 


W. C. Young has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Louisville Cotton Mills, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Frank Wilcox, treasurer of the City Manufac- 
turing Corporation, New Bedford, Mass., has ten- 
dered his resignation. He accepted this position 
in 1911. He is succeeded by J. B. Strongman, for- 
merly general manager of the New England Cot- 
ton Yarn Company. 


T. L. Boone has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Knight Woolen Mill, Provo, Utah, to 
succeed Henry Stringham. 


Fred Hathaway, for the past five years second 
hand in the finishing department at the Lippitt 
Woolen Company, Woonsocket, R. I, has been 
appointed overseer of finishing to succeed T. 
Rowe. 


J. J. O’Grady has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Almonte Knitting Co., Al- 
monte, Ont., Canada. He was formerly employed 
at the Norfolk & New Brunswick Hosiery Com- 
pany, New Brunswick, N. J. 


John M. Palmer, purchasing agent for the 
Acushnet and Hathaway Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., for the past twelve years, has resigned to 
accept a pOsition as assistant manager of the New 
England department for the Borne, Scrymser Oil 
Company. 


S. A. LaRue, designer and assistant superin- 
tendent at the Rochdale Mill, American Woolen 
Company, Rochdale, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. He is succeeded by Wal- 
lace Reid, who has been employed for the Josiah 
Perry. Mill at Webster, Mass. 


Gladstone Fish has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Davol Mill, Fall River, 
Mass. He was formerly in charge of weaving at 
the Fort Dummer Mill, Brattleboro, Vt. On his 
retirement the help in his employ presented him 
with a watch, chain, charm and fountain pen. 


John England, overseer of weaving at the 
Fabyan Woolen Mill, Medway, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Leroy C. Lewis has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Finishing & Conditioning Com- 
pany of Patterson, N. J. 


Arthur O. Torrey has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Ardmore Mill, Yantic, 
Conn. He was formerlv employed at the Merri- 
mack Woolen Company, Dracut, Mass. 


At the roth annual meeting of the Cotton Man- 
ufacturing Association of Southern California, 
which was held at Asheville, N. C., the following 
officers were elected: President, Capt. Elston A. 
Smyth of Greenville; vice-president, Col. Leroy 
Springs of Lancaster; secretary, F. B. Downing 
of Greenville. 


George E. Howard, superintendent of the yarn 
department at the Cleveland Worsted Mills Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Frank Brown has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Talbot Mill, North 
Billerica, Mass. He was fomerly employed for 
at the A. D. Ellis & Company’s Mill at Monson, 
Mass. 


Oscar Bourgeault, overseer of spinning at the 
Hebron Manufacturing Company, Hebronville, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


William Meyer, superintendent of the Warren 
Manufacturing Companv. Warren, R. I., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Charles E. Thomas has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Warren, R. I. He was formerly employed at the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


George Schlosser, general superintendent of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Lawrence Felting Com- 
pany, Millville, Mass., to succeed R. J. Bowes. 
Mr. Schlosser had charge of three large plants 
controlled by the U. S. Rubber Company. 


James Garvan, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the No. 3 Harmony Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., has been 
rromo>ted to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent. 


W. H. Maslin has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the Atlas Manufacturing Company, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


W. D. McCombs has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Athens, Ga. 


J. B. Bailey has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Norris Cotton Mill, Cateechee, 
S. C. He formerly held this position. 


A. P .Smith has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Maplecroft Mill, Liberty. 
sc 
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John H. Stevens has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Aseptic Cotton Products Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He was formerly overseer 
of carding at the Richmond Hosiery Mill, Ross- 
ville, Ga. 

R. L. Gaddy has been appointed superintendent 
of the Huss Manufacturing Company, Bessemer 
Cy, 3. 

C. H. Fann has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the King Cotton Mill, Burlington, 
N. C. He was formerly employed at the States- 
ville Cotton Mill, Statesville, N. C. 


J. C. Platt has been appointed superintendent of 
the French Broad Manufacturing Company, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to succeed E. F. Wellman. 

E. Bruce Crosby has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Jackson Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C. 


C. E. Thomas has been appointed agent of the 
Prattville Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


A. A. McLean, Jr., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Atlas Manufacturing Company, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


E. E. Bowen has been promoted from overseer 
of weaving at the Victor Mill, Greer, S. C., to 
superintendent of the Apalache Mills, Arlington, 
> G 


F. H. Bromlev has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Maysville Cotton Mill, Maysville, Ky. 


A. A. Short has accepted a position as Overseer 
of spinning at the Cowpens Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cowpens, S. C. 


Joseph Bullard has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing and finishing at the Clinton Textile 
Mig. Company of Clinton, Mass. 


Nathaniel D. Borden, Jr., treasurer of the 
Barnard Manufacturing Company, Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. Bradford D. Davol, president of this com- 
pany, has been elected temporary treasurer. 


Willis E. Johnson, manager of the Manchester 
Cotton Mill, Manchester, Ga., has been appointed 
manager of the Mt. Vernon Woodberry Cotton 
Company of Baltimore, Md. He will also have 
the management of the Tallassee Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, Tallassee, Ala. He is succeeded 
at the Manchester Mill by M. M. Trotter, who 
was formerly at the Parker Cotton Mills Com- 
pany of Greenville, S. C. 


Samuel Harrison has been appointed overseer 
of the ring spinning department of the Hebron 
Manufacturing Company, Hebronville, Mass. He 
has had charge of the mule spinning for several 
years and the two departments are now under 
one overseer. 


William M. Lasbury, formerly agent of the 
Arden and Beoli Mills of Fitchburg, Mass., but 
more recently agent of the Assabet Mill, Maynard, 
Mass.. has been appointed superintendent of the 
worsted division of the American Woolen Com- 
pany to succeed Clarence J. Bodfish. 
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Paul A. Reed, superintendent of the Barnaby 
Manufacturing Company, Fall River, Mass., has 
accepted a similar position with the Seaconnet 
Mill, same_city. 


Fred Elk has been appointed manager of the 
Bradford Mill, J. & J. Dobson, Inc., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thomas Hunter has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Anchor Webbing Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I. H. M. Fillebrown, treasurer of this 
company, has been handling this position but he 
finds he must relieve himself of some of the 
responsibility. 


John F. Miller, superintendent of the Silver 
Lake Company, Newtonville, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


Harvey P. Mallison, superintendent of the Brad- 
ford Mill, J. & J. Dobson, Inc., Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


George H. Snow, overseer of carding at the 
Bridgewater Woolen Co., Bridgewater, Vt., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


Charles J. Newman, Jr., overseer of weaving at 
the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


Arthur F. Caswell has been appointed overseer 
of weaving and designing at the Soule Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass. He formerly held a similar posi- 
tion at the Dartmouth Mill, same city. 


J. F. Gorham has resigned his position as over- 
seer of carding at the Waypoyset Mill, Central 
Falls, R. I. He is succeeded by C. A. Knight. 


Martin A. Ward, assistant overseer in the weav- 
ing department at the Bates Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lewiston, Me., has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Frank Breen has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Broad Brook Company, 
Broad Brook, Conn. He comes from Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


George Rowe, overseer of the quilling depart- 
ment at the Bates Manufacturing Company, 
Lewiston, Me., has resigned his position with that 
company. The help in his employ presented him 
with a handsome gold watch, chain and Masonic 
charm. 


Edwin Davenport, overseer of dyeing at the 
Webster Woolen Company, Sabattus, Me., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Patrick E. Silk has accepted the position of 
overseer Of finishing at the Beaver Brook Mill, 
Collinsville, Mass. He was formerly employed as 
second hand at the Faulkner & Colony Manufac- 
turing Company, Keene, N. H. 


John W. McKinley has accepted a position as 
master mechanic for the U. S. Finishing Com- 
pany’s Greenville plant at Norwich, Conn., to suc- 
ceed John Dawber. 


William Stevenson, superintendent of the Spray 
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Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., has also been made 
general superintendent of the Rhode Island Mills, 
of the same place. 


J. A. Parker has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Judson Mill, Greenville, S. 
C. 


C. W. Phillips has been promoted from assist- 
ant superintendent to superintendent of the Rhode 
Island Mills, Spray, N. C. 


W. E. Sudderth has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Riverside Mill 
No. 4, Danville, Va. He formerly held this 
position. 


C. A. Mattison has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Courtenay Manufac- 
turing Company, Newry, S. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Anderson Mills, Anderson, S. C 


L. O. Bunton has accepted a position as de- 
signer and overseer of spooling, warping and 
slashing at the Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


C. L. Chandler has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Rhodhiss Manufacturing Company, 
Rhodhiss, N. C. He was formerly employed as 
overseer of weaving at the Olympia Mills, Colum- 
Bis, oh: Ga 


T. H. Henderson, superintendent of the Lynch- 
burg Cotton Mills, Lynchburg, Va., has resigned 
his position with that company to accept one at 
Anderson, S. C. 


J. M. Kiels has accepted a position as local 
manager for the Pine Creek plant of the Parker 
Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., to succeed the late 
Winder P. Monroe. 


Frank R. Farnham has joined the staff of 
Walter B. Snow, Publicity Engineer and Adver- 
tising agent, Boston, Mass. Mr. Farnham was 
previously with the McGraw Publishing Co. in 
charge of Copy Service Department for Engineer- 
ing Record, Electrical World, Electric Railway 
Journal, and Metallurgical and Chemical Engi- 
neering. 


J. Edward Newton has been elected treasurer of 
the Barnard Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass., 
to succeed Nathaniel D. Borden, Jr. 


H. C. Aberle has been elected treasurer and 
manager of the Brown Aberle Co., manufacturers 
of hosiery, with mill at Palethorpe and Hunting- 
don Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., to succeed Henry 
Brown. 


Fred L. Hayes, who has been superintendent of 
the spinning department at the Nashawena Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has been appointed agent of 
the Nonquitt Spinning Co., same city. 


J. W. Manson has been elected a director of the 
Waverly Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Me., and W. B. 
McGilvery has been elected treasurer of this com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the death >f 
Gordon Dobson. 

Edmond J. Doucette, overseer of spinning at the 
W. E. Tillotson Manufacturing Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


John Ray, overseer of spinning at the No. 2 
Bennett Mill, New England Cotton Yarn Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


George A. Bassett, overseer of carding at th 
Hecla Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., has resigned his po- 
sition with that company. He is succeeded by 
Thomas Riley, who has been second hand for him. 


John T. Kirk, who has been superintendent of 
weaving at the Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., is to become general superintendent of the 
plant. 


William Noble has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the A. D. Ellis & Co.’s Mill at 
Monson, Mass. 


Fred Willby, overseer of dyeing at the Merri- 
mack Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. He is succeeded by 
James Horsfall, who was formerly employed at 
the Squamlake Woolen Co., Ashland, N. H. 


Andrew Schultz has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Quaboag Woolen Co., South Mon- 
son, Mass. 


T. J. McNeely has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla. He 
comes from Salisbury, N. C. 


W. P. Lester has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hampton Mill, Granby 
plant, Columbia, S. C. 


W. H. Boynton has accepted the position of 
treasurer of the Highland City Mills, Talladega, 
Ala. 


W. L. Dumas has been promoted from secretary 
and treasurer to president of the Highland City 
Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


G. P. Dowling has been elected president of the 
Ozark Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala. 


T. F. Dooley has been appointed superintendent 
of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


William P. Cargill has accepted a position +s 
overseer of spinning at the Hampton Mill, 
Granby Plant, Columbia, S. C. 


J. F. Broom has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Riverside Mills, Danville, 
Va. 


T. J. Digby, Jr., has been promoted from second 
hand to overseer of weaving at the Social Circle 
Cotton Mill, Social Circle, Ga. 


H. A. Shirley has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Arkwright Mills, Arkwright, 
a 


W. M. Woodleaf has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Durham 
Hosiery Mills No. 6, Durham, N. C. He was 
formerly overseer of carding at the Peck Manu- 
facturing Co., Warrenton, N. C. 


I. P. Chappell has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the yarn department at the Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., Alexander City. Ala. 
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DEATHS. 


Charles Holt Barrows, for a number of years 
superintendent of the Ashland Cotton Company, 
Jewett City, Conn., died at South Canterbury, 
Conn., in his eighty-eighth year. He was born in 
Mansfield, Conn., September 15, 1827, and retired 
from active mill life several years ago. His 
daughter and three sons survive him. 


james Robert Baird, designer for the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company of 72 Leonard St., New 
York City, and widely known in the textile trade, 
died recently at St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange, N. 
J., at the age of 64 years. 


Gustav T. Kleindienst, superintendent of the 
Carl Stohn Silk Mill, Hyde Park, Mass., died at 
home in that place at the age of 37 years. He 
was graduated from the Bigelow School, class of 
1893. and afterwards learned the printer’s trade, 
working at this for a number of years. Eighteen 
years ago he entered the employ of Carl Stohn 
and advanced rapidly to the position of superin- 
tendent. He is survived by his wife, his brother, 
and three sisters. 


Joseph Stowe Temple, a native of Reading, Pa., 
and fifty years actively engaged in the manufac- 
ture of men’s neckwear, died at his home June 
24. He was born October 12, 1839. At the time 
of his death he was senior member of J. S. Temple 
& Company. His wife and two daughters survive 
him 


John Sewall Frothingham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at his summer home at Bay Shore, L. I. He 


was a native of Charlestown, Mass., and was as- 
sociated in business for many years with his 
father, John W. Frothingham, under the firm 
name of Frothingham, Baylies & Company, manu- 
facturers of cotton duck goods. His wife and a 
sister survive him. 


Robert Redford, for a number of years agent 
of the Arlington Mill, Lawrence, Mass., and who 
has recently been head of the Austin & Young 
Biscuit Company of Boston, Mass., died at his 
home in Lawrence, Mass., of apoplexy. Mr. Red- 
ford was a prominent member of Masonic circles 
and several various lodges. He was born in Eng- 
land sixty-nine years ago and came to Lawrence 
in 1880 to accept a position as superintendent. 
Later he was appointed agent of the Arlington 
Mill. 


Charles Crawford, president and buyer of the 
Linenwear Hosiery Company, Clifton Heights, 
Pa., died June 13 at the age of 55 years. He was 
a prominent citizen and a member of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee, also Philadelphia Lodge, 
No. 2, Elks. 


Edward Dickinson Cushman, president of the 
Monson Savings Bank and a director of the Mon- 
son National Bank, died at his home in Monson, 
Mass., at the age of 62 years. Mr. Cushman was 
interested some years ago in manufacturing wool- 
en goods at which time he was a member of the 
firm of S. F. Cushman & Son at Monson. He 
retired from the woolen business several years ago 
and leaves a wife, one son and a daughter. 
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Edward J. Payne died at his home in Newton 
Centre, Mass. Mr. Payne was born in Lowell in 
1844 and received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools> For the past forty-six years he has 
been connected with the Boston office of the 
me Mills Co. His wife and a daughter survive 
11m, 


Louis C. Billings died at his home in Milford, 
N. H. He was born Feb. 9, 1835, and when a 
young man learned the pattern making trade. He 
was the inventor of the well known balling ma- 
chine which is now used extensively in textile 
— He is survived by his wife and three chil- 
ren, 


Julius Theodore Turner, superintendent of the 
Massasoit Manufacturing Company, Fall River, 
Mass., died at his home in that city. He under- 
went an operation recently with the hope of ob- 
taining relief from his affliction. He rallied for a 
time but the end came Friday, June 4. He was 
born in Montville, Conn., October 15, 1845, and 
came to Fall River to superintend the Massasoit 
Mill in 1881, a position which he held until the 
time of his death. He is survived by a brother, 
Wendell E. Turner, treasurer of the Massasoit 
Mill, three sons and a daughter. 


Stephen C. Meader, agent of the Gonic Manu- 
facturing Company, Gonic, N. H., died at his sum- 
mer home at York, Me., in his seventy-fifth year. 
He was born in Rochester, N. H., and for eighteen 
years was a member of the Rochester City Coun- 
cil He was twice a representative to the 
legislature. 


George Atkinson, for a number of years con- 
nected with the Waltham Bleachery and Dye 
Works, Waltham, Mass., also with the Massachu- 
setts Cotton Mill, Lowell, Mass., died at the home 
of his son-in-law, G. O. T. Coale, Charles River 
Square, Boston, Mass. He is survived by two 
sons and a daughter. 


John A. Fitzgerald, for several years overseer of 
the twisting, winding and spooling departments at 
the Hebron Manufacturing Company, Hebronville, 
Mass., died at his home in that city at the age of 
48 years. He leaves a widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 


Willis S. Norris, superintendent of the Lexing- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Lexington, S. C., 
died at his home in that city after a brief illness. 
He had recently been appointed superintendent of 
this mill. 


Charles E. Wheelock, 73 years of age, died at 
his home in Uxbridge, Mass., after a year’s illness. 
Mr. Wheelock was one of the most promiuent citi- 
zens of the town. He was in the woolen manu- 
facturing business several years ago with John R. 
Scott and operated what is now known as the 
Waucantuck Mill. Before this he was associated 
with C. A. & S. M. Wheelock in the saire mill. 
His wife died twenty-four hours previously to his 
death. Two sisters and two daughters survive 
him 














New Publications 





Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


Table for Breaking Weights of Carded Yarn, 22 
by 38; Published by Arthur H. Gulliver, Nor- 
wich, Conn. Price $1. 

This is a comparative tabulation of the yarn 
count, the grain weight of a lea (120 yards) of 
cotton yarn, the breaking strain in pounds and the 
quotient obtained by dividing the number of 
pounds by the number of grains in the weight of 
a lea. For example 120 yards of 50s yarn weighs 
20 grains. For a breaking strain of 30 pounds, 
the quotient would be (30 + 20) 1 1/2, which Mr. 
Gulliver calls the “break per grain.” The table 
gives a range of breaking strains from 16 pounds 
to 104 pounds. Other things being equal the 
strength of yarn decreases as the yarn count in- 
creases, and as the weight per lea increases. The 
quotients obtained by dividing the pounds (break- 
ing strength) by the number of grains per 120 
yards are, consequently, fairly constant. The 
table is intended to aid in keeping the strength of 
spun yarn up to the standard quotient. Mr. Gul- 
liver gives the following directions for its table: 
“The yarn is sized in single leas and the breaking 
strength of each recorded. Then the breaking 
strength in pounds is divided by the weight ia 
grains of each lea and gives the break per grain 
as per figures in the table. For any ordinary kind 
of cloth the filling should not break less than 
1 1/4 lb. per grain and the warp preferably 2 lbs., 
but probably for cloth woven up to 76 picks will 
give a maximum production and the lowest per- 
centage of seconds at a strength of 1 3/4 lbs. per 
grain.” 





Standard Color Card of America, 1915; The Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the U. S., Inc., 
354 Fourth Ave., New York. Price $1. 

This card has been prepared by the Textile 
Color Card Association, which has the following 
officers: Frederick Bode, president; John H. 
Love, 1st vice-president; William Hand, 2nd vice- 
president; Adolph Mueller, treasurer; Ramsay 
Peugnet, secretary. It displays 106 shades dyed 
on silk ribbon each sample showing both a satin 
and a rib weave. The Association has issued the 
following letter in connection with the card: “The 
textile trade and allied industry of the country, 
for years have been seeking for a standardized list 
of the American staple colors, but this work was 
not undertaken until recently, when there was or- 
ganized for this purpose, the Textile Color Card 
Association of the United States, Inc., embracing 
in its organization a group of influential trade or- 
ganizations, representing large manufacturing in- 
terests and many individual firms. 

This organization, chartered to perform its 
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work, without profit, assumed the obligation of 
standardizing a list of the staple colors. The task 
performed by men of experienced color discrim- 
ination and judgment, resulted in the elimination 
of about two thousand ‘off shades’ from the list of 
colors suggested for adoption, and the standard- 
izing of one hundred and six colors now pre- 
sented in the Standard Color Card of America, the 
first work of its kind ever attempted. 

This card, awaited with great interest, should 
be in the hands of every firm, department head, 
salesman and buyer identified with the textile and 
allied industries in the country, as it marks a new 
era of simplicity and efficiency in the use and ap- 
plication of the staple American colors. 

The general adoption and use of the standard 
card by the many influential trade interests asso- 
ciated with the work assures for it a strong 
economic service. With it a manufacturer or 
merchant will have exact color understanding with 
all with whom he deals.” The purpose of the card 
is to standardize colors for the textile and allied 
industries so that the standard name or standard 
number will always signify the color so designated 
in this card. 





Industrial Notes 





Ss 
INCREASING FACILITIES 


The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company have been 
obliged to greatly increase their office space in 
the Hudson Terminal Bldg. Within the last four 
months they have about doubled their offices so 
that they now occupy a full wing on the 6th floor 
of the Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., New 
York. 

This company is the only ball bearing company 
importing bearings from Europe that has not been 
interfered with by the war. Sweden, being a neu- 
tral country, is enabled to send large and regular 
shipments via Norway and Denmark without en- 
tering the war zone. These ball bearings are now 
very much in demand on account of the high grade 
of the material and superiority of workmanship. 
The bearings are made in Gothenburg in a model 
factory employing 3,000 hands, engaged exclusively 
in the manufacture of S. K. F. ball bearings. 


The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., of Danielson, Conn., 
has presented to each of its fifty employes a fully 
paid life insurance policy under what is known as 
the group insurance system. The amount of the 
policy is based upon the number of years of ser- 
vice that the individual has been in the employ 2f 
the company. Each individual who has been em- 
ployed for one year or less received a fully paid 
policy for $100.00, which amount was increased 
$100.00 a year up to the maximum of $500.00. W. 
Irving Bullard, the vice-president of the company, 
states that this is an appreciation of the cordial re- 
lations that have long existed between the officers 
and employes. 
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THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


The factory of the Graphite Lubricating Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., now occupies an entire city 
block, which contains two departments, consisting 
of what are known as the Bound Brook and 
Nigrum departments. ; 

In the Bound Brook department are manuiac- 
tured the Bound Brook graphite and bronze oil- 
less bearings, which have been well known 
throughout the country for more than twenty-five 
years. 

The Nigrum department is new in the sense that 
the product has been put on the market in the 
last two years after eight years of their careful 
experimenting and study. This has grown so 
rapidly that there is no room at the old plant to 
take care of its required production, therefore the 
Graphite Lubricating Company have bought a 
property for this department that is two miles 
from the old plant, covering a plot of more than 
500 feet by 200 feet. and is situated on the main 
boulevard to New York, on the tracks of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. A side track is available from all of 
these roads. This will be known as their No. 2 
plant. 

The buildings on the new property consist of 
one building 30 by 130 feet, and another building 
40 by 120 feet, with two stories, which gives ample 
storeroom. The first mentioned building will be 
used for the machinery necessary to finish the 
bushings, while the first floor of the second build- 
ing will contain a commodious office and what is 
known as the impregnating room, which will give 
ample capacity for present requirements. The sec- 
ond floor of this building will consist of a stock 
room where graphite impregnated wood of ail 
sizes will be carried so that quick delivery can be 
made of all hurry-up orders. 

While the Graphite Lubricating Company are 
making a specialty of graphite impregnated 
wooden bushings for all uses such as loose pul- 
leys, friction clutches, ventilating and automobile 
fans, spindle bearings and saddles, they are also 
paying particular attention to skewers and dowels, 
which means a saving of at least 40 per cent. in 
breakage. Dowels made of this material need no 
lubrication, and are practically everlasting. They 
will be glad to furnish further information upon 
request. They have a booklet covering this 
proposition, which will be forwarded to any one 
interested. 


MARKET FOR GUAM COTTON AT SHANGHAI 


Consul General Thomas Sammons, Shanghai, China 


Samples of Guam cotton, as forwarded to the 
American consulate general, Shanghai, by United 
States officials, have been examined and found 
oultable for the manufacture of cotton cloth in 
China. The Shanghai cotton dealers who made 
the examination state that if prices are satisfac- 
to-y they would be prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the entire output of 
the is'and of Guam. 
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CANADA’S HOSIERY AND KNIT-GOODS TRADE 
P. Starrett, Ontario. Feb. 25 


The effect of the disturbed conditions in Europe 
on the knit-goods trade of Canada has been to pro- 
duce some radical changes in buying. Certain 
continental goods are no longer popular, buyers 
even refusing to consider surplus stocks held by 
importers, and local dealers frankly state that they 
now wish immediate quotations on these goods 
from American manufacturers. The foresight of 
at least one large American hosiery company has 
resulted in the establishment of a branch factory 
in Ontario to supply this additional Canadian 
trade. 

When it is stated that Canada’s annual purchases 
of hosiery and knitted goods approximate $20,- 
000,000 the itmportance of this market as a field 
for American wares is evident. Canadian factories 
supply some 65 per cent. of this trade, the remain- 
ing 35 per cent. coming in the past chiefly from 
Great Britain, the United States, and Germany. 

Canadian climatic conditions affect the market 
for all kinds of knitted goods in a larger degree 
than they do for any other kind of merchandise 
The long, cold winters require heavy underwear, 
hosiery, and sweaters, the summers, although 
short, demand light-weight goods; the spring and 
fall seasons call for medium weights. 

In 1900 there were 52 Canadian factories pro- 
ducing a total of $3,857,519 worth of hosiery and 
knitted goods annually. In 1911 (the latest avail- 
able statistics) there were 68 factories (55 of 
with 
a total capitalization of $11,938,029, employing 
8,364 persons, the value of the annual output be- 
ing $13,393,854. It is estimated that these factories 
produced during the past season over $15,000,000 
worth of knitted goods of all kinds. The rapid 
growth of the industry may be ascribed to a high 
protective tariff and other measures enacted for 
the benefit of domestic industries generally. 

Canadian factories turn out large quantities of 
medium-grade cotton hosiery and underwear, and 
they have enjoyed a fair share of the total trade 
in medium-weight woolens and low-grade heavy 
mixtures Silk goods, however, have largely been 
imported. 

Knit goods are imported by jobbers or bought 
on order through manufacturers’ agents located 
at Montreal and Toronto, the jobbers’ profit being 
approximately 10 per cent. and the agents’ com- 
mission varying from 4 to 7 1/2 per cent., ac- 
cording to the character of the line handled. All 
such goods are sold to dealers on terms of 3 per 
cent. 30 days, net 60 days, open credit, quotations 
being f. o. b. jobber’s or Canadian manufacturer’s 
shipping point. Foreign manufacturers’ terms to 
importers, both jobbers and dealers, are practi- 
cally the same, although the practice of*advance 
dating of invoices for early season purchases 
really gives importers I to 2 months’ additional 
credit. Some of the larger dealers save commis- 
sions and jobbers’ profits by maintaining purchas- 
ing agents in England, Scotland, and France, in 
which case payments are made direct to the 
foreign manufacturer or his agent. 


Consul Henry Owen Sound, 


which were in Ontario and 10 in Quebec), 
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The grades of underwear most in demand are 
men’s balbriggan, to sell at 50 cents a garment, 
men’s winter all-wool and mixed, to sell at $1; 
women’s cotton open mesh and plain knit, to sell 
at 25 cents; women’s winter all-wool and mixed, 
to sell at $1 per garment. Popular men’s sizes 
are 36 to 4o for shirts and 34 to 38 drawers; 
women’s, 36 to 38. The bulk of the trade in 
hosiery is in cotton-and-wool mixed socks for 
men, to retail at 25 cents; cashmere, 35 cents; 
women’s cotton stockings, 2 pairs for 25 cents; 
and lisle stockings, 35 cents; the sizes most in de- 
mand are 10 to 11 for men and g to 9 1/2 for 
women. 

The Canadian customs tariff rates on knitted 
goods are: On underwear and knitted goods not 
otherwise provided for, 27 1/2 per cent. when 
coming from Great Britain, and 42 1/2 per cent. 
ad valorem when from the United States; on socks 
and stockings, 30 per cent. when from Great 
Britain and 42 1/2 per cent when from the United 
States. These rates include the increases effective 
February 12, 1915. 

[A list of net wholesale prices in Canada for 
representative lines of knitted goods may be in- 
spected at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and its branch offices. A list of dry- 
goods and men’s furnishings dealers of the Owen 
Sound consular district may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
its branch offices. These names form part of a 


very complete trade directory of his district pre- 
pared by Consul Starrett, covering all towns of 


more than 1,000 population and embracing many 
lines of commercial activity.] 
—— 


CASH DEMANDED FOR COTTON GOODS AT 
HONGKONG 


George E. Anderson, April & 


One of the most important steps taken in the 
cotton piece-goods business in south China in 
many years was the organization this week of im- 
porters of piece goods in Hongkong, now prac- 
tically exclusively British firms, as a result of 
war conditions, which determined by formal vote 
that “the time is now opportune, in the best in- 
terests of the trade, for abandoning the pernicious 
credit system, . . . and pledges itself in future to 
sell piece goods and fancies on a strict cash 
basis.” 

This determination has been accepted as the 
policy of the trade in south China henceforth, and 
there seems to be no question that it will be lived 
up to by all the dealers now in the trade. Since, 
moreover, the trade generally, without respect to 
nationality and previous to the opening of the 
war found itself in serious difficulties as a result 
of excessive credit allowances and has been seek- 
ing means for years of ending the abuses, it 
seems likely that there will be no resumption of 
such trade conditions in the future. For several 
years credit allowances on piece goods in this 
market have been so great as to be all but ridicu- 
lous. Six months has been considered a standard 
allowance, and usually this period has been ex- 
ceeded. While interest usually has been charged 
on goods from the date of the invoice, the possi- 


Consul General Hongkong, 
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bilities of evading contracts, of overtrading and 
unsound speculation, and of shifty and unsatisfac- 
tory trading generallv afforded by such credit 
terms have led to a very unsatisfactory condition 
of the trade generally. 

The failure of an important piece-goods firm 
last week brought matters to a crisis. The 
adoption of the new system will doubtless make 
itself felt in American cotton piece-goods circles 
in a healthier tone of the trade generallv, and ir 
placing firms offering American goods more 
nearly on an equality as regards terms with the 
manufacturers of other countries. 

The Hongkong importers have also formally de- 
cided that, as a result of prevailing conditions in 
the Hongkong market during the war and to 
assist the situation, interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum will be charged on all goods at 
present on order on credit terms and undelivered 
from a date not more than nine months after 
date of arrival, such interest to include warehouse 
and other charges. This agreement is not to 
affect present contracts. 

The course of the cotton-goods market in south 
China so far the current season has been some- 
what more favorable than was anticipated. 
Stocks have been moving very slowly and for the 
time being trade is dull, but the undertone of the 
market is steadier and more satisfactory and the 
promise of the immediate future is more favorable. 
There is little prospect of satisfactory general 
business, but the chance of a very unfavorable turn 
of things is much less pressing than it was. On 
the whole, dealers are encouraged and the tone of 
the market is healthier. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following notice has been sent to the trade: 

Mr. K. E. Kersten, who is thoroughly familiar 
with our business, has this day been appointed 
branch manager of the Boston Belting Co., 172 
West Randolph St., Chicago. 

A large and varied assortment of our well 
known brands of high grade belting, hose and 
packing is constantly carried by us in Chicago to 
facilitate the prompt shipment of staple goods. 

By careful, competene and courteous attention 
to all inquiries and orders, we hope to merit your 
confidence and your patronage. 

Boston Belting Co., 
Thomas A. Forsyth, Pres. and Gen’l Mar. 


—_—j—— 


The Powell Accessories for Oil Wells and Re- 
fineries; The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A 20-page booklet describing and illustrating 
the various kinds of valves manufactured by the 
Wm. Powell Co. In addition to the cocks, valves 
and injectors described, they manufacture a gen- 
eral line of valves and fittings for oil wells and 
refineries. Also brass and iron globe angle, cross 
gate and check valves; whistles and _ whistle 
valves; lubricators, single and double connection: 
glass body and brass oil cups; grease cups for 
every purpose; brass and iron fittings, injectors 
unions and cocks. A copy of the booklet can be 
had on application. 
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LUNKENHEIMER EXHIBIT 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION 

A glance at the Lunkenheimer exhibit in Ma- 
chinery Palace, impresses the visitor with the large 
and complete variety of engineering appliances 
which The Lunkenheimer Company manufacture. 
Although an exceptionally large number of arti- 
cles are displayed, their arrangement is such as to 
lend an artistic, though neat appearance to the ex- 
hibit as a whole, 

In great variety are displayed bronze, iron, “pud- 
dled” semi-steel and cast steel globe, angle, cross, 
check, gate, balanced throttle and non-return 
safety boiler stop valves; also bronze and iron pop 
safety, relief and blow-off valves; water columns 
and gauges; whistles, ground key work, injectors 
and ejectors; bronze fittings and unions; cylinder 
lubricators, oiling devices, oil and grease cups; au- 
tomobile and motor boat specialties, etc. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


At the graduation exercises of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, held on June 4, degrees were con- 
ferred on the following graduates: 


Edwin Frederick Ernest Cosendai, Lowell, Mass. 
Bachelor of Textile Dyeing. Thesis, “Causes 
and Prevention of Fires in Dry Cleansing 
Establishments.” 

Oliver Fellows Lane, Lowell, Mass. Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing. Thesis with J. W. Sawyer, 
“Comparative Study of American Coal Tar.” 

Frank Robert McGowan, Lowell, Mass. Bachelor 
of Textile Engineering. Thesis, “Comparative 
Power Tests of a Shoddy Picker with Plain 
and Ball Cylinder Bearings.” 

Julius Ellis Neyman, Lowell, Mass. Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing. Thesis, “Preparation of a 
Direct Cotton Black Starting with Primary 
Coal Tar Derivatives.” 


THE LUNKENHEIMER EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


An examination of the articles disnolayed makes 
it evident that strength, durability and expert 
workmanship are prime factors in their construc- 
tion. 

The Lunkenheimer Company has its executive 
offices and factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, although 
it maintains branch offices and selling agencie 
everywhere. Their claim of being the largest 
manufacturers of high grade engineering special- 
ties in the world seems to be substantiated by their 
large and elegant display. Whether interested in 
engineering appliances or not, this exhibit is well 
worth seeing. 


THE TERRY STEAM TURBINE COMPANY 


Joseph Battles has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Battles’ territory includes the 
States of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
the western portion of Nebraska. His address :; 
326 First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 


Bachelor of Textile 
Manufacture of Sul- 


Edward Rich, Lowell, Mass. 
Dyeing. Thesis, “The 
phur Dyes.” 

Joseph Warren Sawyer, Lawrence, Mass. Bach- 
elor of Textile Dyeing. Thesis with O. F. 
Lane. 


Diplomas Awarded as Follows 
June 4, 19015 


Thomas Chem- 


Harrington, Cambridge, Mass. 
istry and Dyeing. Thesis, “The Preparation 
of R. Salt.” 

Philip Francis O’Brien, Wayland, Mass. 


Wool 
Manufacture. Thesis, “The Manufacture of a 
Worsted Suiting.” 


Awards for Proficiency in Chemistry 
First and Second Year. 
First: Ten dollars to the student taking the 
regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall 
be considered as having attained the highest 
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scholarship in First Year Chemistry. Awarded to 
John Francis Fitzgerald. 

Second: Five dollars to the student taking the 
regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall 
be considered as having attained the second high- 
est scholarship in First Year Chemistry. Awarded 
to George Henry Johnson. 

Third: Ten dollars to the regular student of the 
Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be con- 
sidered as having attained the highest scholarship 
during the Second Year. Awarded to William 
John Baker. 

Fourth: Five dollars to the regular student of 
the Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be 
considered as having attained the second highest 
scholarship during the second year. Awarded to 
Howard Billings. Honorable mention of Walter 
Wellington Powers. 

The above sums to be invested in books. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


China is a Very large consumer of indigo, indeed 
she uses seven times as much as the United States, 
her imports of dyes in 1913 being: 


jeccvas Syl eeaOO 
41,535 
3,943,329 


Synthetic Indigo 
Vegetable Indigo 
Aniline Dyes 


.eeees $11,157,070 


which is 22% more than our own importations of 
coal tar dyes, including indigo. 

Consul General George E. Anderson, Hong- 
kong, under date of March Ist, reports that the 
present high price of synthetic indigo has caused 
the Chinese to resume the production of natural 
indigo, which has been a large and staple industry 
in China for many centuries. It is impossible to 
but it will materially affect the indigo market of 
the world, if the present high prices continue. 
estimate the increase in the production of the dye, 


Total 


A TRAIN LOAD OF KISSELS 


Eighty KisselKar trucks left the factory of the 
Kissel Motor Car Company in one train load last 
week. The entire train was made up of flat cars, 
two trucks being loaded on each car. The ship- 
ment was consigned to the government of Serbia 
and consisted of thirty ambulances and fifty heavy 
service vehicles for commissary use. 


*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. It has not been 
definitely decided when the new mill for the 
Watco Knitting Company will be erected. They 
state that the new plant will be on Wheatland St., 
Phoenixville, and probably a building will be 
erected in the near future. This concern manu- 
factures ladies’ underwear, and is located at pres- 
ent at 110 Lancaster Ave., Downington, Pa. The 
equipment consists of 12 knitting and 12 sewing 
machines. William M. Anglemoyer is president 
and Norman I. Gruber is treasurer, superintendent 
and buyer. Robert C. King, N. Y., sells the 
product. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has published the fol- 
lowing items regarding opportunities for foreign 
business in textile materials. Reserved addresses 
may be obtained from the Bureau and its branch 
offices. Request for each opportunity should be 
on a separate sheet and the file number given. 


Linen and cotton sewing thread, No. 16587: An 
American consular officer reports that there 
is an urgent demand in France for linen and 
cotton sewing thread. 


Woolen and cotton waste, No. 16732: A firm of 
manufacturers’ agents in Canada desires to be 
placed in communication with American man- 
ufacturers and exporters of woolen or pack- 
ing waste and cotton machinery waste, white 
and colored. 


Hosiery and underwear, No. 16690: A firm in the 
Netherlands wishes to represent American 
manufacturers of hosiery and underwear. 


Hosiery, No. 16588: A business man in France 
desires to act as agent for American ex- 
porters of silk hosiery. 


Cotton prints, No. 16838: A business firm in Zan- 
zibar desires to receive quotations and full in- 
formation relative to cotton prints similar to 
the samples which may be examined at the 
bureau’s offices in New York City and Boston. 


Hosiery, carpets, etc., No. 17010: An American 
consular officer in England states that a firm 
of importers of oriental carpets is desirous of 
securing agencies from American manufac- 
turers of soft goods, hosiery, carpets, etc. 


Corduroy cloth, No. 16584: A business man in 
southern Europe desires to place an order for 
from 10,000 to 20,000 pieces of corduroy 
velveteen. 


Crepe, No. 16638: A firm in France desires to re- 
ceive the names and addresses of American 
manufacturers of “crepe noire” (black crepe). 


Fancy linen goods, No. 16999: An American con- 
sular officer in England reports that a firm in 
his district, which has been engaged for about 
30 years in the sale of linen and cotton tex- 
tiles, especially table damask, towels, and up- 
holstery goods, is desirous of representing 
American manufacturers of fancy linen goods, 
such as table covering, etc. 


Hosiery, knit goods, etc., No. 16626: A commer- 
cial agent in France, who has been selling to 
the South American markets for about 20 
years, desires to secure agencies from Amer- 
ican manufacturers of hosiery, underwear, knit 
goods, cotton fabrics for linings, shirtings, 
flannelettes, cotton materials for dresses and 
gowns, bath robes, etc. He desires to have 
goods shipped direct from the United States 
to South America. 


Dress goods, No. 16933: A business man in one 
of the insular possessions is establishing a 
wholesale depot for fancy and plain dress 
goods of all kinds, such as lawns and voiles. 
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Cotton yarn, No. 16923: A firm in Germany 
wishes to receive addresses of American man- 
ufacturers of cotton yarns, Nos. 10-24 and 36- 
44. 


Worsted yarns, No. 166908: An American consular 
officer in India reports that a firm in his dis- 
trict desires to purchase a quantity of worsted 
yarn for making hosiery. 


Yarn and leather, No. 16781: An American con- 
sular officer in Switzerland reports that a 
business man in his district desires to com- 
municate with American manufacturers of cot- 
ton, woolen, and silk yarns, especially those 
used by manufacturers of knitted goods. He 
desires to secure an agency for these com- 
modities. 


Hosiery, No. 16700: A _ wholesale underwear 
dealer in England desires to communicate 
with American manufacturers of ribbed com- 
bination and bodices for women, and mer- 
cerized plain and lace lisle hose, with seamless 
feet. 


Cotton thread, No. 16906: An American consular 
officer in Germany reports the name and ad- 
dress of a business man in his district who de- 
sires to enter into communication with man- 
ufacturers of cotton thread. 


Cotton and woolen goods, dyes, paints, etc., No. 
17060: A firm of general importers in China 
desires to be placed in communication with 
American manufacturers and exporters of cot- 
ton piece goods, woolen goods, dyes, paints 
and oils. 


Underwear, No. 16881: An American consular 
officer in Ireland transmits the name and 
address of a manufacturer’s agent who de- 
sires to communicate with American manufac- 
tures of woolen underwear. The man desires 
a commission ranging from 2 1/2 per cent. 
to 5 per cent., depending on the value and the 
class of goods. 


Cotton felt, No. 16882: A business man in Italy 
desires to be placed in communication with 
American manufacturers and exporters of cot- 
ton felt for the graphic industry. 


Elastic, No. 165909: A business in Italy desires to 
communicate with American manufacturers of 
elastic. 


Hosiery, etc., No. 16597: A business man in Aus- 
tria solicits offers from American manufac- 
turers and exporters of silk hosiery, under- 
wear, silk ties and children’s wearing apparel. 


Khaki cloth and machinery, No. 16461: A South 
American reports a firm desires to purchase 
large quanties of khaki cloth and machinery 
for making same. 


Hosiery, No. 16595: A business man in Italy de- 
sires to obtain the agency for the sale of 
hosiery. 


Hosiery, No. 16802: A manufacturer's agent in 
Canada desires to communicate with Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters of lisle, cot- 
ton, and silk hosiery for women. 
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Yarn and machinery, No. 16749: A firm in ‘China 
desires to communicate with American ex- 
porters of cotton yarns. 


Clothing, No. 16724: An American consular offi- 
cer in Colombia reports that a resident of his 
district is opening a store for the sale of cloth- 
ing, toys and other supplies for children. 


Cotton goods, No. 16725: A trading company in 
India desires to be placed in communication 
with American manufacturers and exporters 
of gray and white shirtings, nainsooks, mulls, 
scarfs, cotton and woolen blankets and rugs, 
and prints. 


Knit goods, No. 16604: A manufacturer’s agent in 
England would like to correspond with Amer- 
ican manufacturer of knit goods, either as 
agent or buying outright. 


Hosiery, etc., 16486: A business man in France 
wishes to receive samples and quotations from 
American manufacturers of woolen and cotton 
half hose, sewing thread, and cotton velvet 
corduroy. 


Dress goods, No. 16487: An American consular 
officer in France reports that there is a de- 
mand for women’s dress goods in his district. 


Woolen yarns, No. 16509: A firm ‘of spinners in 
Switzerland desires to purchase woolen yarns 
suitable for both hand and machine use. 


Lace, No. 16560: A firm in England desires to se- 
cure a market in the United States for the 
sale of pillow lace. 


Hosiery and underwear, No. 16453: A manufac- 
turers’ agent in England has asked to be put 
in touch with American manufacturers of ho- 
siery and underwear. 


Knitting needles, No. 16477: An American consu- 
lar officer in India transmits a report relative 
to an opportunity to sell knitting needles. 


Clothing, No. 16685: A firm in the West Indies 
desires to receive quotations on medium- 
priced pants for children. 


Underwear and dry goods, No. 15783: The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in re- 
ceipt of a communication from a wholesale 
merchant in one of the neutral countries of 
Europe, stating that he desires to establish 
commercial relations with American manufac- 
turers and exporters of cheap cotton-fleeced 
underwear and general dry-goods lines. He 
also wishes to receive trade journals which 
are published in the interest of the business 
in which he is engaged. He states that he can 
furnish foreign and American references. 


Cotton yarn, cornstarch, lubricating oils, etc., No. 
15792: The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is in receipt of a letter from a com- 
mission merchant in one of the neutral Euro- 
pean countries, stating that he wishes to se- 
cure the names and addresses of producers 
and exporters of cotton yarn, cotton cloths, 
cottonseed oil and cake, glucose, cornstarch, 
linseed cake, lubricating oils, tallow, soap. etc. 
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Cloth, No. 16298: A commission merchant in 
France has transmitted a number of samples 
of cloth, which may be examined at the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its branch office, on which he requests 
quotations from American manufacturers and 
exporters of similar material. References are 
given. 





Boots and shoes, textiles, etc., No. 15977: An 
American consular officer in the West Indies 
reports that a commission merchant in his dis- 
trict desires to represent American manufac- 
turers of boots and shoes, hosiery, etc. 


Tent material, No. 16198: One of the commer- 
cial attaches of the Department of Commerce 
in the Far East reports the name and address 
of a merchant who states that he can conclude 
a contract for 3,000 to 5,000 yards of brown 
and white canvas for military tents. Samples 
of the material desired may be examined at 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and its branch offices. 


Hosiery, No. 16229: An American consul in 
France reports that a commission merchant in 
his district is anxious to represent American 
manufacturers of hosiery of all kinds. Refer- 
ence is given 


Cotton ducks and sheetings, and bagging, No. 
16330: An American consular officer in Eng- 
land reports that a firm of manufacturers of 
machinery cloths desires to be put in touch 
with American manufacturers of cotton ducks 
and sheetings up to 130 inches wide, similar 
to and heavier than the samples, which may 
be examined at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and its branch offices. 
The firm also wishes to correspond with man- 
ufacturers of cotton leno bagging 24 inches 
wide. - 


Cotton and silk yarns, No. 16191: A commission 
agent in Russia has informed an American 
consul that he desires to communicate with 
firms exporting cotton yarn, single thread 

, from No. 20 to 160 and double thread from 
No. 40 to 160; also silk yarns. Quotations 
and samples should be submitted at once. 


Woolen yarn, No. 16344: An American consular 
° officer in Russia reports that a business man 
in his district desires to be placed in com- 
munication with American exporters. of 
woolen yarn. It is stated that samples are 
being forwarded. The samples may be ex- 
amined at the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce or its branch offices when they 
arrive. Prices and weights, etc., should be 
stated in Russian equivalents, and quotations 
should be made c. i. f. Russian ports. Refer- 
ence is given. Correspondence may be con- 
ducted in English. 


Hosiery and hand bags, No. 16209: The Bureau 

of foreign and Domestic Commerce is in re- 
ceipt of a letter icom an American business 
firm stating that it is in receipt of inquiries 
from Great Britain for catalogues, prices, etc., 
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on lisle hosiery, silk and leather hand bags 
for women. Payment will be made in cash 
against documents in New York City. Prices 
should be quoted c. i. f. destination. 


Cloth, thread, and yarn, No. 15964: An American 
consular officer in Europe reports that a com- 
mission merchant in his district wishes to 
communicate with American manufacturers of 
cloth similar to the samples which may be ex- 
amined at the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or its branch offices. He 
also desires to represent manufacturers and 
exporters of thread and yarn and electrical 
porcelain goods. Reference is given. 


Hosiery, ready-made clothing, etc., No. 16284: An 
American consular officer in France reports 
that a business man in his district desires to 
represent American manufacturers of cotton 
hosiery and ready-made clothing for women. 
Correspondence should be conducted in the 
French language, and c. i. f. quotations should 
be stated in French currency. Cash will be 
paid against shipping documents. Bank refer- 
ence given. 


Jute bagging, starch, castor oil, etc., No. 16119: 
A firm in Switzerland has informed an Ameri- 
can consul that it wishes to be put in touch 
with American manufacturers which are in a 
position to deliver starch of corn, wheat, 
and potatoes; jute bagging, castor oil, and 
aluminum sulphate. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Georgia, Columbus. The yarn mill project 
started in Phoenix City, Ala., several weeks ago 
has been dropped, it is understood, but a new 
nroject for establishing a knitting mill there has 
been taken up. 


*Michigan, Eaton Rapids. The Big Rock Knit- 
ting Company, which has moved to the Belnap 
Bldg., East Hamlin St., Eaton Rapids, from 
Chesanine, Mich., will continue under the old 
name, use the old equipment, and manufacture 
Sweater coats which will be sold through E. W. 
Lewellen, 69 University Bldg., Detroit. Electric 
power will be used. W. F. Hall is manager and 
buyer. They use 2/20 wool, and 2/8 worsted 
yarns. For some time the concern has bought 
yarn from the Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills and 
among the reasons for the change is the saving 
of carriage on material. 


New York, New York City. The H. W. Knit- 
ting Mills, Henry Weiss, proprietor, manufac- 
turers of men’s, women’s and children’s sweaters, 
are located in their new quarters at 550 Broadway. 
They were formerly located at 72 Lewis St. 


New York, Troy. A large order for export has 
been received by the Rob Roy Hosiery Company, 
manufacturers of flat, wool and merino under- 
vrar, which will require 5 or 6 weeks for com- 
pletion. 


*New York, Washington Mills. The matter of 
confirming the sale of the plant of the Imperial 
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Textile Company, in bankruptcy, to William E. 
Nelson, one of the creditors, is being held open 
o. the ground that another creditor may make a 
higher bid. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The N. J. Rich Company do 
not anticipate building another plant at once as 
a result of the recent incorporation of the busi- 
ness. They have added considerable machinery 
and are now making a complete line of fancy knit 
goods consisting of sweater coats, bathing suits, 
jersey sweaters and mufflers. There has been 
subscribed for and issued $200,000 preferred stock 
and $220,000 of common stock. 


Pennsylvania, Montello. A large order for ex- 
port has been received by the Montello Knitting 
Mills to be completed October 1, according to re- 
port. This concern took over the plant of the 
Highland Hosiery Company several months ago. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Besfit Under- 
wear Company, which recently applied for a char- 
ter, will take over and operate the Wakefield 
Knitting Mill, at 5155 Wakefield St., Germantown, 
where it will continue the manufacture of ladies’ 
cotton ribbed underwear under the management 
of H. S. Townsend, the plant containing 33 knit- 
ters and 53 sewing machines. The production is 
sold through N. Y. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. It is understood that 
the local branch plant established at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. by William F. Taubel, Inc., of 
Riverside, N. J., will operate 400 knitting machines 
on nlaited half hose. The goods will be shipped 
to one of the Pennsylvania plants to be finished. 
As noted in recent reports other branches are 
being established by William F. Taubel, Inc., at 
Lebanon, Pa., Trenton, Millville and Camden, 


N. J. 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. Report has it that 
the Royal Braid Company, which recently went 
into the hands of a receiver, will not be started up 
again. It is also said that the building occupied 
bv them has been sold to other parties and that 
the equipment will also be sold.in order that the 
mill may be vacated to give the new owners 
possession. 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. The carding depart- 
ment of A. L. Sayles & Sons, is running overtime 
on account of an order for uniform cloth for 
export. 


Rhode Island, Providence. There will be no 
change in the business of the Rhode Island Rug 
Company as a result of the recent incorporation 
of the business with capital stock of $50,000. A 
plant is operated at 87 Cromwell St., manufactur- 
ing rugs from old carpets under the name of the 
Rhode Island Rug Works. 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


T. D. 35459. May 27, 1915. Clocked silk hose. 
Silk hose ornamented with what is known as 
“clocking” which has been repeatedly held to be a 
form or species of embroidery, are, in the absence 
of a more specific designation, dutiable as silk 
wearing apparel, embroidered, at the rate of 60 
per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 358, tariff 
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act of 1913. In the matter of protest 757578 of 
B. Altman & Co. against the assessment of duty 
by the collector of customs at the port of New 
York. 


COURT DECISIONS 


T. D. 35475. Nettings, Jacquard figured. Carter 
& Son v. United States. Jacquard figured up- 
holstery goods. The merchandise consists of net- 
tings, all of which are jacquard figured, and the 
relevant paragraphs in tariff act of 1913 are 258 
and 358. “Jacquard figured upholstery goods” in 
paragraph 258 restricts the operation of the term 
to goods whose chief use is as upholstery goods, 
the precise character of these upholstery goods 
being there defined, and accordingly the descrip- 
tion applies to articles that might otherwise be 
appropriately designated nets or nettings under 
paragraph 358. 


T. D. 53477. May 21, 1914. Bassine fiber. 
Bassine or Palmyra Fiber. These goods are not 
sufficiently similar in material, quality, texture or 
the use to which they may be applied to the istle 
or Tampico, dressed, dyed or combed, of para- 
gtaph 28s, tariff act of 1913, to be dutiable there- 
under by similitude, nor is their quality such as to 
warrant such an assessment. They are dressed 
goods, and are dutiable as an unenumerated man- 
ufactured article under paragraph 385 of the act. 
Cone v. United States. 


T. D. 35501. Cotton Cloth. United States v. 
Sherman & Sons Co. et al. Figured woven cot- 
ton goods. “Cotton cloth woven in the piece’ is 
more specific in describing the goods here than 
“manufactures of cotton, jacquard figured.” ‘“‘Cot- 
ton cloth woven figured” exactly describes the 
merchandise and this is “in the piece.” The pro- 
visions for cotton cloth in paragraph 252, tariff 
act of 1913, as defined in paragraph 253, control. 


T. D. 35511. Drawback on towels. T. D. 35240 
of March 22, 1915, extended to cover towels man- 
ufactured by the H. W. Baker Linen Co., of New 
York, with the use of imported linens. 


T. D. 35513. Drawback on hosiery. Drawback 
on hosiery manufactured by the Brooks Hosiery 
Mills, of Philadelphia, Pa., with the use of im- 
ported artificial silk. T. D. 35481. Drawback 
on bags. T. D. 25413 extended to cover bags 
manufactured by the Bemis Bros. Bag Co. from 
imported twill burlap at their San Francisco, Cal., 
factory. 


BOARD OF APPRAISERS 


T. D. 35408. June 4, 1915. Silk veils. Woven 
articles of different colors, of light texture, com- 
posed wholly of silk, measuring from 75 to 100 
centimeters in width and from 100 to 170 centi- 
meters in length, some of which have fancy for- 
ders and others are hemstitched, which are sus- 
ceptible of use as a covering for the face, and 
were formerly used, but are now chiefly used by 
women when automobiling as a protection for the 
head and hair, are dutiable as silk veils at the 
rate of 60 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 
358, tariff act of ror. 





Recent Textile Patents 


ABSORBENT COTTON Wrapping Machine, 
Automatic. 1,140,044. Ignatius Kornbluh, 
New York. 

BOBBIN. 1,140,352. 
York. 

BOBBIN. _ 1,140,868. 
bondale, Pa. 

BOBBIN HOLDER. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

BRAIDER, Circular. 1,141,382. 
Leeuw, Cincinnati, O. 

BRAIDING MACHINE. 1,141,555. 
Krenzler, Barmen, Germany. 

CLOTH CUTTING Machine, Electric. 
Nicolas Komow, New York. 

CLOTH WINDING Machines. 
Gessner, Worcester, Mass. 

COATING WOVEN Fabrics, Paper and the 
Like. 1,141,224. Otto E. Wawrziniok, Dres- 
den, Germany. 

DYEING MACHINE. 
Barker, Providence, R. I. 

DYEING MACHINE, Circulating. 
Thomas Allsop, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DOFFING MACHINE. 1,142,015. 
Boozer, Jr., Tucapau, S. C. 

DOFFING MACHINE for Spinning Frames. 
1,142,013. Arthur G. Boozer, Jr., Tucapau, 
Ss. &. 


George H. Benjamin, New 


Walter E. Bennett, Car- 


1,140,203 Isaac Snow, 


Adolph L. De 
Emil 
1,141,087. 


1,139,513. David 


1,141,301. Samuel 


1,142,476. 


Arthur G. 


DYEING MACHINES, Spreader Attachment for 
Collapsible Beams for. 1,140,283. Jesse M. 
Payne, Summerville, Ala. 

FABRIC FOLDING Machine. 1,140,388. Wil- 
liam S. Mills, Bridgeport, Conn. 

KNITTING MACHINE. | 1,140,709. 
Paxton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 1,140,784 Frank B. 
Wildman, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Automatic Circular. 1,- 
140,269. John Lawson, Central Falls, R. I. 
KNITTING MACHINE Blower. 1,141,034. 
Charles A. Bazino, North Bennington, Vt. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Dogless Circular. 1,- 

140,790. George L. Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Drop Stitch. 1,140,270. 
John Lawson, Central Falls, R. I. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Welt. 1,140,783. Frank 
B. Wildman, Norristown, Pa. 

LOOM. 1,141,635. Albert H. Henderson, Balti- 
more, Md. 

LOOM ATTACHMENT. 
Reilly, Passaic, N. J. 
LOOM, Automatic Weft-replenishing. 

Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM, Filling Replenishing. 1,140,520. Theles- 

thare Martin, Lawrence, Mass. 


John B. 


1,142,624. Peter 


1,142,725. 


LOOM for Weaving Tufted Fabric. 1,142,170. 
George F. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass. 


LOOM PATTERN Mechanism. 1,142,161. Al- 
bert A. Gordon, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 


LOOM SHUTTLE. 1,141,186. Patrick F. Hig- 
gins, Fall River, Mass. 


LOOMS, Weft Bobbin Exchange Device for. 1,- 
142,509. Albert G. Koechlin, Basel, Switzer- 
and, 


LOOM, Weft Replenishing. 
Wyman, Worcester, Mass. 


PILE FABRIC. 1,142,149. 
Worcester, Mass. 


PILE FABRIC, Woven. _ 1,139,495. 
Crossland, Worcester, Mass. 

SHUTTLE THREADING Attachment. 
287. W. J. Roberts. 

STOCKING. 1,142,774. John P. Nissen, Staple- 
ton, N. Y. 

SHUTTLE MOTION, Positive High Speed. 1,- 
142,059. Charles R. Saatweber, Paterson, 


1,142,743. Horace 


George Crossland, 
George 


1,140,- 


SPINNING FRAME Doffing Machine. 1,142,011. 
Arthur G. Boozer, Jr., Tucapau, S. C. 
STITCHING MACHINE. 1,140,531. Frank A. 
Risberg, Chicago, IIl. 
SEWING MACHINE for Attaching Labels. 1,- 
142,057. Arthur Rosenthal, Grand Rapids, 
Button. 


Mich. 

STITCHING MACHINE, 1,140,482. 
Fred A. Read, Lynn, Mass. 

SPINNING MACHINES, Protecting Device for 
Cotton. 1,141,457. Beirne Gordon, Jr., Utica, 
Ny F. 

STOCKINGS From Forms, Means for Remov- 
ing. 1,141,778. Harry Coulston, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

STOCKINGS From Forms, Process of Remov- 
ing. 1,141,777. Harry Coulston, Philadelphia, 
Ps. 

TEXTILE APPARATUS Stopping Mechanism. 
1,142,751. Randolph Crompton, Chatham, 
Mass. 

TEXTILE FABRIC. 1,139,705. 
Murch, Methuen, Mass. 

TEXTILE APPARATUS, Stopping Instru- 
mentality and Mechanism for. 1,142,752. Ran- 
dolph Crompton, Chatham, Mass. 

TEXTILE MACHINE Stop Mechanism. _1,- 
140,063. Joseph C. Pratt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TUBULAR FABRIC and Knitting the Same, 
Reinforced. 1,141,971. John W. Meetler, East 

Millstone, Milltown, N. Y. 

UNDERGARMENT. | 1,140,122. 

Crawford, Chicago, IIl 


Frank G. 


Lindsay H. 
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UNDERGARMENT, Woman’s. 
ward Emmers, Royersford, Pa. 

UNDERWEAR. 1,140,121. Lindsay 
ford, Chicago, IIl. 

UNDERWEAR. 1,141,636. Mark M. Henderson, 
New York. 


1,139,652. Ed- 


H. Craw- 


WINDING MECHANISM. 1,141,892. John V. 
Cunniff, Fall River, Mass. 

WINDING MECHANISM. 1,141,890. Charles 
B. Webster, Fall River, Mass 

WEFT DETECTING Machine. 1,142,121. Eppa 
H. Ryon, Waltham, Mass. 

WINDING MACHINE. 1,141,583. Claes Ry- 


den, Cranston, R. I. 

WEB CUTTING Mechanism. 
ham Novick, New York. 
WOVEN FABRIC. 1,141,665. 

Stewart, Chester, Pa. 
WINDING MECHANISM for Forming Yarn or 
Thread Packages. 1,141,876. James K. Lan- 
ning, Dorchester, Mass. 
WINDING MACHINE for Ribbons, Laces, or 
the Like. 1,141,646. Ernest J. Marcouiller, 
Oconto Falls, Wis. 


1,140,392. Abra- 


William G. 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


73,837. Clothing. Mark: Camello. Owner: Al- 
bert Mathias & Co., El Paso, Tex. 

82,766. Ladies’ garments. Mark: Teco. Owner: 
Torrey-Epstein Co., Boston, Mass. 

83,702. Cotton duck. Mark: Majestic. Owner: 


Turner, Halsey Co., New York. 

83,902. Cotton piece goods. Mark: El Volvaa. 
Owner: Jackson Co., Nashua, N. H. 

83,985. Ladies’ and children’s dresses. 
Mayflower. Owner: Textile Products 
Boston, Mass. 

84,175. Hosiery. Mark: 414. Owner: William B. 
Kohlman, New Orleans, La. 

84,204. Ladies’ dresses. Mark: “Chin Chin”, 
Owner: M. & H. Rentner, New York. 

71,205. Men’s clothing. Mark: Fair and Square. 
Owner: Briede & Rogovsky, Chicago, III. 


Mark 
Co., 


79,631. Sweaters. Mark: Lion Mills. Owner: 
Heilpern & Gross, Hartford, Conn. 
80,560. Clothing. Mark: Tropicloth. Owner: 


Cohen, Goldman & Co., New York. 


81,742. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Wind-O- 
Klean. Owner: Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

83,283. Knitted underwear. Mark: Birge. 


Owner: The N. L. Birge Sons Co., Bristol, 
Conn. 

83,734. Woven cotton plaids. Mark: El Valeroso. 
Owner: Neuss, Hesslein & Co, New York. 


83,932. Worsted goods in the piece. Mark: 
S. H. S. Owner: Samuel Hird & Sons, Pas- 
saic, N. J 


Mark: Boston Maid. 
Boston, Mass. 
Mark: Dres-Tex. 
Bridge- 


83,086. Clothireg. Owner: 
Textile Products Co., 


84,260. Velvets and plushes 


Owner: The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co.. 
port, Conn. 
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84,270. Velvets and plushes. Mark: Vel-Cord. 
Owner: The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn 

84,301. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Seminary. 
Owner: Stix-Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

47,826. Knit Goods. Mark: United Textile Co. 
oo: Gurnsey B. Williams Co., Syracuse, 

67,422. Men’s underclothing. Mark: Subway. 
Owner: Silverberg & Lince, Des Moines, Ia. 


77,500. Shirts, jackets, etc. Mark: Mohawk. 
Owner: Mohawk Overall Co., Detroit, Mich. 
82,651. Cotton piece goods. Mark Elgger. 


Owner: Wegelin & Schweizer, New York. 
82,784. Clothing. Mark: Lightning Change. 
Owner: Joseph Goldberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
84,174. Finished cloth for binding books. Mark: 
Record Buckram. Owner: The Holliston 
Mills, Norwood, Mass. 

84,649. Hosiery. Mark: Pathfinder. Owner: Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

84,800. Infants’ Hose. Mark: Q—P. 
Hub Hosiery Mills, Boston, Mass. 

78,224. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Tarantulle. 
Owner: Tootal, Broadhurst Lee Co., Man- 
chester, Eng. 

80,203. Woolen piece goods. Mark: Sea Side. 
Owner: Charles R. Hurd, New York. 

84,153. Bath mats, washcloths, etc. Mark: Ward. 
Owner: Ward, Meehan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

84,220. Mercerized and other cotton yarns. Mark: 
Kord-Net. Owner: Harding, Tilton Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

84.324. Carpets and rugs. Mark: Bo-Zart. Owner: 
William M. Stevenson, Springfield, Mass. 
84,341. Aprons. Mark: Dollarset aprons. Owner: 

Abraham Kaplon, Summit, N. J. 


Owner: 


84,407. Combination under garment. Mark: 
Tripelope. Owner: D. E. Sicher & Co., New 
York. 

83,484. Hosiery. Mark: Thelma. Owner: S. H. 


Kress & Co., New York. 


83,488. Hosiery. Mark: Cleopatra. Owner: S 
H. Kress & Co., New York. 
80,216. Cotton duck, piece and dress goods. 


Mark: Selkirk. 

Co., New York 
81,684. Hosiery. Mark: Safety First. 

John M. Given, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

83,206. Ginghams. Mark: Red Rose of Lancaster. 
Owner: Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 

83,557. Silks in the piece. Mark: Floriswah 
Owner: Louis Roessel & Co., New York 

83,826. Hosiery. Mark: Blue Bell. Owner: IIli- 
nois Knitting Co., Mount Vernon, III. 

83,041. Child’s undergarment. Mark: Alheneeds. 
Owner: Frederick H. Sprague Co., Orange, 
Mass. 

74,987. Cotton poplin. Mark: Roval H & M Fab- 
ric. Owner: Halpren & Mittelman, Philadel- 


Owner: J. Spencer Turner 


Owner: 


phia, Pa. 

81,152. Clothing. Mark: WV Bone. Owner: 
Gaylord A. Barcley, Newark, N. J 

81,618. Clothing. Mark: Viola. Owner: Carl 
Gutmann & Co., New York. 

81,702. Clothing. Mark: Chic Maid. Owner: 


Abraham Abrahamson, Chicago, III. 








JuLy 1915 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY 
65 Franklin Street, -" BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


iworters or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
~ eo TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, 2%... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


In the Manufacture of 


DYEING, BLEACHING and SCOURING MACHINES 






















HE fact that Klauder -Weldon mac hine ‘s have alw ays been 
recognized as the standard of economic efficiency in Dye- 
ing, Bleaching and Scouring is sufficient reason to believe that 
they have merits that justify your most careful investigation. 
Used in over 1000 textile plants and built to handle textiles in all forms and processes 
sO LD ON $1. TY DA YS TRIAL 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U.S.A. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Office Foreign Plant 
Case Mead Building HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 














Stephenson Underwear 
Mills of South Bend, 


Ind., express themselves 
in part as follows: 


““‘We feel quite willing 
to express our confidence 
in your FFF Hoffman Press 

RE eS a as we have two in con- 
HorFMAN FFF mopet paTENTED stant use and 


The Third just received and partly erected. ” 


The Direct Application of Hot Dry Steam 
as Applied to Knit Goods by the Hoffman 
Principle Improves the Appearance 





United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 









Buyers’ Index 


























= . 
- rhis department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers The addresses of builders of m machir and 
dealers in mill supplies, whose names appx ar in the following classified index, may be found upon referring t wiver 
tisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list. Buyers who are unable to find in the eclassif 
pepe ited ie ew naga or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who « in, in 
a srobabdllity, reter em to proper sources. Adve sers ose names do no rye unde ea 3 to ch t ‘ 
entitled will please notify ine gubliohers. DRVEEUISSES WEES Relnes Go Bot sgpear under headings to which they an 

Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. Bleaching Kiers. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. Birch Bros. (Albert caveeaiiie “ste re Works caves 

Air Moistening System. Buhimann, A. W Birch, prop.) ; 
-—-See Humidifying Apparatus. Butterworth, H. W Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

Albone. New England Tank Tolhurst Machine Work F 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co ee ee ee , T Card Clothing. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. Textile-Finishing Machinery ¢ Ashworth Bros — 
Cramer, Stuart W Bleaching Materials. ; Atkinson, Haserick & ( 

Dyer, W. E. 8S. Bosson & Lan« Buhimann, A. W 

Ferguson, John W. Electro Bleaching Gas Co Firth, William, Co : 
Main, Charles T. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co H. &. B. Ameri un Machine Co 
Myrick, J. W. H. Seydel Mfg. Co., The. Leigh & Butler 

Asbestos Covering. Wolf, Jacques & Co Riley, C. E., Company 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W Worden Chemical Works Schwartz, L, H. A., & Co 

Asbestos Products. Blowers and Blower Systems. Card Feeds, 

Johns-Manville Co.. H. W. Autoforce Ventilating System ——See Automatic Feeds 

Ash Handling Equipment. Buffalo Forge Co Card Grinding Machinery. 

Gree n Er ome ae s oO reer = oe Co e Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Sturtevant 3 Fas oO *hiladelphia Drying Machinery ° su lan i , 

Asphalt Tanks. Sturtevant, B. F., C ' “tee la co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool. American Supply Co Firth, William, Co 
Leigh & Butler. Ame recan Textile Specialt Mchy Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. ‘ Co. Leigh & Butler 
Fhiladelphia Textile Machinery Co. Kunze, Otto | Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops Leigh & Butler Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Tebbets, E. L., Spool Co Card Leather. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. Bobbin Winders. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. Altemus, J. K Carding Machinery. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. Lever, Oswald, Co Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Universal Winding C Saco-Lowell Shops 

Back Filling. Boilers. Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
International Pulp Co ——See Steam Boilers | Tatham, William, Ltd 

Bale Presses. Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Diamond St at Fibre C Hodgson, Walter W. 

Baling Presses. Pearson, J. 4 Carpet Machinery. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co Standard Fibre Co Altemus, Jacob K 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co Veneer Product Co Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co, Braiding Machinery. Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Ballers. New England Butt C Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops Textile Machine Works Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Ball Bearings. Braids. j Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
S. K. Ff Ball Bearing Co -———See Tapes, B S al gings Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

Bandings. Brass Hinges. Carrier Aprons. 

Lambeth Rope Corporation Root, ( J., Graton & Knight Mfg. C 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Bridges. Castings. 

Baskets. Scaife, W. B., & S Decatu Furna & Mch. Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co. Brushers. Fairt Combe, Barbour, 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. ——See Napping Macl ste 
Standard Fibre Co. Brushes. Hunter, . Machine ( 

Beamers. Cocker, M., & Cr Lunkenhe Co., The. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Felton, S. A., & Son Co Royersford ry & Machine Co. 

Bearings. Parks & Wool Machine Co Schofield, Wm., Ci 
——See Ball Bearings, Oil-less Bear- Brushing Machines. Caustic Soda. 

ings and Roller Bearings Buhimann, A. W . Wing & Evans 

Belting. Parks & Woolson Machine Co Cement Pans. 

Bond, Charles, Co. Burr Pickers. Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Gandy Belting Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co Centrifugal Filters. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Ww L & C 
Hood, R. H., Co. Smith & Furb Machine Co Warte, W. J., Inc 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. Button Sewing Machines. Centrifugal Machines. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. Union Button Sewing Co Schau & | nger 
Williams, I. B., & Sons Calico Printers’ Machinery and Sup- Watson, Laidlow & ¢ 
——See also Mill Supplies. plies. Wayte, W. J., Inc. 

Belting, Leather. Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. | Chain Belts. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Fuhimann, A. W Morse Chain Co 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co Chains, Power Transmission. 

Belting, Link. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. Morse Chain Co. (Silent Driving) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Somerville Macl Wks. (Albert | Chemists. 

Schieren, Chas. A., Co Birch, prop.). Little, Arthur D., In 

Belt Cement. Teunton-New Bedford Copper Co Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Textile-Finishing Machine Co. Chenille Machinery. 

Schieren, Chas. A., Co ——See also Dyeing, Dryir Bleach- Eppler, John, Machine Works 

Belt Dressing. ing, Machinery, etc Clocks. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Canvas Baskets. Pettes & Randall ¢ 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co Lane, W. T., & Bro Watchman’s Clock & Supply C 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. Cap Spindles. Cloth Boards. 

Belt Lacing, Leather. Am, Textile Specialty Mchy. Co Chaffee Bro 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Carbonizing Machinery. Pearson, J. T 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co Birch Bros., Somer Mach. Wks Richardson Brothers 

Belt Tighteners. Buhimann, A. W Textile-Finishing Machinery C 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Cloth Cutting Machines. 

Bindings. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co Eastman Machine C 
See Tapes and Bralids Sargent’s, C. G., Sons Firth, William, Co 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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' 
Cloth Deubling Machinery. Cotton. Drives, Silent Chain. 
‘ s & Marb lachine Co Riley, C. E., Company Morse Chain Cx 
cs & W I > Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. Drop Wires. 
Dryers. Cotton Dryers. Conne¢ ticut Mill 
See Drying Machi y Man scwis g Machinery Drying Boards. 
M ne \ r Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy 
Drying Machinery. 
bailey, Frank 
birch, Albert, Somerville Mach, 
Leyland, h is, Wks. 
Some ille M h Vk ibert nn, 4 : ; Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks, 
i rv} 3 cterwort rin : _ Ruffalo Forge Co 
Machinery. mer, Stuart EtuhImann, A. W. 
Re lis i ; , . : Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cloth Testers. urt role cone VO Consolidated Hospital Sup. & Laun- 
Pe: kins, b. F., ¢ n, In ixon lL \ 5 Saddle ’ dry Machinery Co 
s “a a Co yee ompany. Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Co, 
Suter, Alfred ~ . - : Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Cloth Winders. : p>’ anion 7 n aching ae Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
hing, J. 4 | Gere w e:cdon ng cn ° Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
\ ( s€18 puti¢ Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Parks & W ) » oo: Hine 7 x Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Clutches. - , ° rawing i » ane. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Decatur Fndr irnac ¢ Mch eS , | Machine s Somervill Mach Wks (Albert 
H er, Jame N i C ae wrys = we Birch, proy 
Coai Analysis. Lacrosse ext es Sturteva B. F., 
y D., In tiley, k., Compan) Textile-Finishing 
Coliars (Shaft). wen well SHOps 4 Tolhurst Machine 
i ersturd 4 S | ee ee Dusters. 
Comb Aprons. Semen nae Purbush mucning , —See Wool 
Grautun & Knight Mfg. Co en A file te Oia : Dust Collectors. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). a eens eg Buffalo Forge C 
Aikinsun, Has k & Co. | , CLsG~ sk IISE ASSIA Buffalo Steam Pump 
l j | Vhiladelphia Drying } 
Sturtevant, B. F., ¢ 
‘ Dyers Clogs. 
Cetton Openers and Lappers, Brown, Wm., Sons. 
] rh & Butle Atkinson, Haserick & (¢ 
Ril _ % E < pany | I t William, C 
Cov.mercial Vehicles. Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd 
tor r « I & B. Amer an M hine Co 


Cloth 


| Cotton Machinery. 
An Textile Spe 
Ashwor 
Atkins 


‘ einerti KT ting la it ) | 
Cloth Expanders. 


Ww 
WKS 


Cloth Shrinking 





Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
Brophy’s, T., Sons 
Davidsor John F. 
I k | Cc 
Glot Dye Works Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 


.co-L Shops Hopkinson Dy & Textile Wks 
ton Softeners. National Silk Dyeing Co 
« & ar : 


Compressors (Air 
Allis-Cl 


Condensers. 


erie Co 


l’e 
Ltica Willowvale Bleacl g Co 


Buft 1 Pumy 


=~ 
C2 yt bet oe WP 


lL " : M fs The. . ‘ 

Conditioning and Testing. Mi c 2 sues & Co Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin- 
U S. Conditi & Lest Cotton Waste Machinery. | ishing Machinery. 

Conditioning Machines, Firth, William, : Ame 1 Laundry Machinery Co, 


; . Ss t Shons Autofores ntilating Sysiem 


Ma acturers Machine C Smith & Furbush Mch. C Birch Albert, somerville Mach. 
Parks & Woolson Machi 2 | Tatham, William, Ltd ee oo : ‘ . 
Cones (Paper). Cuunting Machines. B bess co somervi : h. Wks 

Am. Textile Speciality Mchy Durant Manufacturing C Bufta , 0 
P..irpeint Corpor n National Scale Co | B 
Con, eying Systems. Root, C. J., & Co Bu : 
Buffalo Forge Co Couplings (Flexible-Insulated). | 13 ACtOr , 
S.urte nt, B. F Co Eend Co., Charles. Consolidated ‘ 
Conveyor Belting | Couplings (Shaft). . ary Ma hinery Co, 
Gundy Belting C j Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. | warTes Mar 7 Mi . 
Conveyors, Gravity | Crayons. “rT i i ) ‘ 
American Crayon Co | 7 : » Dyeing 
Coolers (Air). Lowell Crayon Co aeathcote, John, & 
I r Spe y | Cutting Machines. eves - ’ mS ‘ % 
‘op Machinery. aa > M ( odney, Mach. Co 
wa * aoe a Mine Weeks iin <A {1 nter, James, Machine Co 
Cop Spindles. r F I ‘ is ng Dyeing Machine Co 
Amé Text Specialty C vego Machine Work snyon, D. R., & Son 
Cop Tubes. . | erkir B. F., Son. Inc Clauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
A ext pecialty Mchy. C Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co | eigh & Butler cS 
I t Corporation Cylinder Oil (Superheated Steam). | se! il, Thos., & Co 
See Paper Tubes | Power Specialty C« Manufacturers Machine Co 
Copper Expansion Joints. | Decating Machinery. National Laundry Machinery Co 
Badger, E. B., & Sons C Bul nn, A. W Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Copper Print Rollers. | ! , ‘oolson Machine Co Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper C Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Coppersmiths. Disinfectants. Thiladelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Budger, E. B / oe. " Seydel Mfg. C The. Reliance Machine Works 
Butterwortl I. W., & Sons C | Dobbies. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 
Textile-Finishing Machnery Co. Crempton & Knowles Loor re Smith, Drum & Co 5 
Copper Work for Dyers. Halton’s, Thomas, Sons S merv sie Mach Wks (Albert 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co Stafford Co., 5 Birch, prop. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co | Drawing Rolls. St artevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co Hood, R. H., Company Suter, Alfred 
Copyrights, Ete. | H. & B. American Machine Co Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Calmore & C Metallic Drawing Roll Co lolhurst Machine Works, 
Corduroy and Velvet Cutting Ma-| Drinking Fountains. Uniform Dyeing Machine Co, 
chines. Johns-Manville Co., H. W. U. S. Hoffman Co. 
Firth, William, Cx -uro Sanitary Drinking Fountain | Dye House Cans. 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. ‘0. Diamond State Fibre Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons l Rvndle-Spence Mfg. Co Hill, James, Mfg. Co 


The 
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The Growth of a 
Great Industry 


| ACK in the early sixties our business in 
fans and blowers was firmly established 
but no suitable drivers were available—no 
engine of the period came up to requirements. 
Accordingly there was developed a complete 
line of steam engines—sturdy, well-designed 
and perfectly lubricated. These engines 
found early application in naval service where 
requirements are exceedingly severe. The 
fact that they proved so successful is a suf 
ficient guarantee of their excellence. Later, 
motors and turbines were developed as hig 
speed fans came into general use. 
Wethus have a complete line of fans and 
prime movers and can deal efficiently with all 


+ 


air-handling problems—no matter what tl 


1 


conditions of speed or pressure. 


The designs of all our prime movers— engines, 
turbines and motors—have been worked out 
th special reference to their application t 
fans and blowers For such service they are 

unquestionably superior. 

Che addition of fuel economizers t 
of power apparatus enables 
complete and etlicient service 1 
economy. 

Bulletins are p iblished on 


Copies sent on request 


3. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park, - - Boston, Mass. 
and all principal cities of the world 
Selling Ag , sanford Riley Stoker Co., Lt 


STOKER. 


Turbo-Undergrate 


Turbo Generator || 
Blower 
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Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Fr k 
Diamond 
New England 

Dye Kettles. 
New Engla 
Stearns, A. T 

Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Kliaud Weldor 
New Engl: 

Dye Tubs. 

- pet Tank . I 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fibre Co. 
Tank & Tower 


Tank & Tower 
’., Lumber Co 


Dyeing Mch. 
nk & Tower 


Dynamos. 

Edgings. 
See Tapes, B i 

Construction. 


Electrical 


Cc} 


Co, 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Electric Heating Devices. 
ocker-Wheeier C 

General Electric C 
Electrical Supplies. 
r miectri ( ) 

Johns-Mar e 5 ae Te 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. C 
Buffalo Steam Pu 
General El 
Electric Fans. 
Allis almers 
Buff Forge 
Buffalo Ste 1 
Crocker-W hee 


General lectric 


Philadelphia Drying 

Philadelphia 

St ant, B 
Westinghouse 

Electric Hoists. 
Allis-Chalmer I 
‘rocker-Wheeler 

neral Electri 

Electric Lighting. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Cooper Hewitt 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville ¢ 
Sturtevant, B. F 


Mfg. Cx 


Electric 


Westinghou 
Electric Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Srocker 
yeneral Elect 
Sturtevan B. F 
Westinghouse E 
Electrolyzer. 
National Lau 
Elevators. 
Craig Ridgway & 


Co. 


Cc 


Ce 


oO 


Co 


| Feeds. 
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Furnace & Mch. 
Engineering Co. 
Revolving Portable 
Co. 
Otis Elevator Co 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Employes’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engineers (Ventilating). 
Myrick, J. W. H. 


Decatur Fndry, Co. 
Economy 
N. Elevator 


Sturtevant B. F Ce 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 
Ltd 
International Co 
International Pump Co 
Snow Steam Pump Plant 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile Finishing 
Exhaust Heads. 
Power Specialty Co 


Sturte B. F., Co 


Combe, Barbour, 
Gas Engine 
Steam 


Machinery Co 


ant, 

Iixtractors. 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Riley, C. E., Co 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wat r Laidlow & C Lt 


Wayte, W. J., Inc. 


Faus—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatu 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Blake & Knowles 
Works 
Scaife. W. B., & 
Feed Water Pumps. 
tuffalo Steam Pump 
ilds Mfg. Co 
ad Water Purifiers. 
merican Water Soft 
rnational Filter 
W. B., & Sons 


Sons 


——See Automatic Feeds 
Felt Rotary Washers. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Ferder Boards. 
Brothers 
Fibre Boxes. 
Diamond State 
Standard Fibre 
Fibre Trucks. 
Diamond State Fi 
Standard Fibre Co 
Filters. 
Amer Water Soften 
Hungerford & Terry. 
International Filter C« 


Case 


ican 


r Co 


Norwood Engine 
Fermutit Co, 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Finishing Compounds. 
—-See Sizings 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, 
and Finishing 
Fire Alarms. 
Fettes & Randall 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 
Johns-Manvi Co H. W 
lire Extinguishers. 
Gadger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and Windows. 
Badger. E. B., & Sons Co 
Viexible Metal Hose. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Flow Meters, Steam. 
Gener Electr Cc 
Fiuted Rolls. 
Firth, William, Co 
Hood, R. H., Company 


Bleaching 


Hose Co. 
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H. & B. American Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Riley, C. E., Company. 
Piyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, 

Firth, William, Co 

H. & B. American 

Leigh & Butler. 

Textile Machinery Co. 


Ltd. 


Machine Co 


lorges. 
Buffalo 
Sturtevant, B 

Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches, 

Friction Cones. 

Evans Friction Cone Co, 

Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
Hunter, James, Mach. Co, 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Garnetts. 
Hunter, 
Leigh & Butler. 
Smith & Furbush 

Garnetted Stock. 
Graves, Frank B. 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Scurtevant, B, F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 

See Engines. 

Gas Systems. 

Kemp Mfg. Co. 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Gauges. 

Lunkenhe 

Gears. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Gener Electric Co 
Ne Process Gear Corporation 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 

Gearing, Silent Flexible. 

Morse Chain Co, 

Generating Sets. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
General Electric Co. 
Siurtevant, B. F., Co. 

Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., 

Greases. 

Borne, Scrymser Co, 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine C 


Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Gun Cotton Machinery. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Hangers. 
— See Power 
chinery. 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Harness and Frames. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Hleating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus 
Heddles. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick 
Firth, William, Co. 
Lavigne & 
Steel Heddle 
Hoists. 
See Engines, Hoisting. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
MN. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co 


Forge Co. 
F., Co. 


Co 


James, Machine Co 


Machine Co 


mer Co., The, 


Co. 


Corp 


Transmission Ma- 


Co. 


& Co 


Suter 


Mfg. Co 


Elevator 


Hose. 
Johns-Manville 
Hose, Pneumatic. 
Johns-Manville Co., H 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Co 


Co, Z. W. 


Ww. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


Importers of 


Dyestuffs, 
Chemicals 
Gums, Etc. 


Manufacturers of 


Aniline Colors and 
Coal Tar Products 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK HARTFORD KANSAS CITY PROVIDENCI MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


WORKS: 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


What 1s it worth to YOU? 


Our Half Century of experience in 
making Raw Hide Loom Pickers 


Raw hide is very difficult to work and only those who 
have had great experience with this material can handle 
it successfully. Our nearly 50 years’ experience in mak- 
ing raw hide loom pickers enables us to not only know 
the kind of hides which make the best pickers but also 
to know how to work the hide to produce the best re- 
sults. In hide quality and in workmanship our pickers 
are as good as it 1s possible to produce. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 


GARLAND MFG. CO. G 
SACO, MAINE 
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Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Air Cond 

America. 
tamer, Stuart 
Parks, G. M 

Humidity Controller. 
American Moistening 
Carrier Air C 

Americé 
Cramer, Stuar 
Hydraulic Rams. 


Power Specialty 


Hydro Extractors. 


W 


itioning Co 


of 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Cx 
(Casualty, 
Loss of Profits). 


Home Insurance C¢ 


Insurance 


— See Liabilty 
Jacquards. 
Crompt & 
Halton’s, Th 
Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., In 
Knit Goods Dryers. 
See Drying 


mnowiles is 


mas, Sons. 


Fire and 


for 


insuranc 


Machinery 


Knit Goods, Edgings, Trimmings, Etc. 


Chapin, George W 
Cheney Bros 


berger-A 


Weimar Bros 
Knit Goods, 
Crochet, 
American Laundry 
Hunt, Rodney, } 
Merrow Machine (¢ 
Nye & Tredick C¢ 
Scott & Williams 
Spindler, E. O. 


Union Special M 


Finishing 
Etc. 


( 


Machines, 


Machinery Co 


chine Co 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 


Paxton & O'N¢« 
Stafford & Holt 
Knitting Machinery. 


Acme Knitting Machine 


Co. 
Ainslie Kr 
Boss 
Brinton, 
Claes & 
Cooper, Char 
Crane Mfg. C 
Domestic Machinery 
Eppler 1, Machine 
Gormly, Robert. 
Hemphil 
Jenckes i 
Lamb Knitt 
Leighton Machine 
Nye & Tredick Co 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Scott & Williams, Inc 
Spindler, E 
Stafford 
Standar 
Textile M 
Tompkins 
Walther, 
Wildman 

Knitting 


Knit 


Ww 


ing Machi 
Cc 


& Holt 
Machine C 
acti Works 
Bros. C 

Ott 
Mfg 
Machinery 
ioned). 
chinery 


Co 


Domest! Mé Wo 
Spindler, E. ¢ 

Textile Machine Works 
ort 


Walther 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Acme Knit 


Machine 


h Needle 
Machine 


Keyston: 
Lamb Kr 
Spindler, E. O 
Wardwell Needle Co 
Label Wire Stitchers. 
Shoen 


aker, J. L., & C 


Wo 


(Full 


rkK 


rks 


Fash- 


rks, 


& Ne 


Co 


Co 
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Lace Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Schieren, Chas, A., Co 
Lace Machines. 

Spindler, E. O. 

Laces. 

Jenkins, E. Wheeler 
Lamps, Electric. 
r Hewitt Electri 
General Electric Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


Leather Packings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Schieren, Chas, A., Co. 

Liquid Chlorine. 


Coope Co. 


Co 


for 





Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Loom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Lvom Pickers. 
Mfg. Co. 
Knight 


Garland 
ton & 


Looms. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Kuhlmann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Draper Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Mason Machine Works 

Lowell Shops. 

d Co., The. 


G 


Mfg. Cx 


Loom Works 


Saco 


Loopers. 
Hepworth, 
Leighton Machine 

Lubricants. 

Berne 


John W., & Co 
Co, 


rr. B 
Lubricators. | 
A nkKennhe 
Lug Straps. 
lato 
Lumpers. 
Dodge, C. § an Will 
Ge , George, & Son 
§ i, William, Co 
Machinists’ Tools, 
Wi 1, The D. 
Magnesia Products, 
Manville Co., 


Mfg. Co 


« 
»wers 
S 
E., 


] hns 
Mangles. 

A Y ha 
Marking Pots. 

B ley, A. J 
Mattress Machinery. 


Dedge, C. S 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & larble Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hal 

rks & Wo 

Mechanical Draft. 

Buffa Forge Co 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co 

st tevant, B. F Co 
hanical Draughtsmen. 
urtevant, B, I Co. 

Mechanical Engineers. 
Buffalo Forge C 
Myrick, J. W 


Machine Co 


son 


Me 


St 


Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works 
Home I h & 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Ruhlimann, A. W 
B H. W., & 
I mm Dye 
& 


Schwartz, FE Rm. A» 
i & Co 


Wolf, Jacques 
Metallic fF 


& C 
jre-Proof Window Frames 
and Sashes. 
Badger. E. B., & Sons 
Metallic Packing. 
Pewer Specialty 
Tetallic Rolls. 
Metallic Dr 
Mill Architects. 
Ses Architect nd \ Er 
neers. 


C 
Co 
ng R 
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Miil Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, t+. W., Ine 
Ferguson, John 
Main, Charles T. 

Mill] Piping. 
Parks Co., G. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Bamford & Smith 
Bond, Charles, Co 
Brown's, Wm., Sons. 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
BKureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, 

Ltd, 
Firth, William, Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graphite Lubricating 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Hood, R. H., Co. 

& Hardy 
Kunze, Otto. 
Lane, W. T., & 
Leigh & Butler 
Lunkenheimer Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Philadelphia Drying 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Richardson Bros 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Millwrights. 
Hunter, Jame M 


Moth Exterminator. 
Berlin Aniline Works, 
Motors. 


See 


W 


M, 


Co 
Co 


Jones 


Bro 


Co 


Machinery C 


chir 


Electr 

Motor Trucks. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 
Pierce Arrow Motor C 

Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., 
Buhlmann, A. 
Curtis & Marble 
Leigh & Butler 
Parks & Woolson 
Schwartz, L. H. A., 

Netting Machines. 

E. O. 


ic Motors 


ar Co 


Somerville 
Ww 
Machine 


M 
Co 


Machine 
& Co, 


Co 


Spl er, 
Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-fluid Oils. 
Mei no 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenhe 
Oil 


Lubric 


Engines. 
—See Engir 
Oil Bearings. 


less 
ph 

Oils. 
Borr 


Oil Stencil and Press Board Paper. 
Bradley, A. J 

Oiling Systems. 
Lunkenhein 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O. 

Packing (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., 

Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Kmight 

Packings (Metallic). 
Johns-Manville 

Packing (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., 

Paints. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
u. 8. G Percha Paint C 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 

Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co 


er Co 


Mfz 


Co 


H. W 


Co 


H 


tta 
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Paper Cones and Tubes. 
Am, Textile Specialty 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Pastes (Specialty). 
Pohl Machine Co 
Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory 
Heard, Smith & Tenn 
Patent Attorney. 
Calmore & Co, 
Penstocks. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Cnalmers Mfg. 
Beckley Perforating 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
Koessier & Ha acher 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hassia 


int 


Co. 
Co 


Chemical C 


Picker Pins. 
Dodge, U. 5 
Vickers, Leather. 
Garland Mfg. ‘ 
Graton & Knight Mfg. C 
Picker Teeth. 
bodge, C. 8. 
Piuking Machines. 
g0 Machine Work 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Parks, G .M., Co 
Scaife, W. B., & 
Plush Machinery. 
BRuhlmann, A. W 
Park & Woolson M 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating 


Oswe 


eon 


Portable Elevators. 
Kkconomy Engineering C 
NN Y. Kevol 
Co. 
Power Plant Ventilating System. 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Power Transmission 
Allis-Chalu 
American | 
Cresson-Mor 
Evans, G,. Fra 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 
Ltd, 


Fraser, Dough 


ing I 


Machinery. 


Hunt, Rodney 

Hunter, James, 

Leftel, James, 

Morse Chain 

Perkins, Lb. | 

Reeves Pulley 

Royersford F« 

Scnoneid, Willi 

Sellers, Willi 

S. Be. Be ill be 

Textile Finishing Machinery C¢ 

Tolhurst ! iine Work 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 

Firth, William, C« 

H. & B. Amer 

Leigh & Butle 

Riley, C. E., Cor 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Preparatory Machinery (Wool and 


Worsted). 


Worthington, Her 
Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Royersford Foundry M 
(also Trin 
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Press Boards, 


Case 
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Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper 

Philadelphia 
irdson 

De 
Pulley Covering. 

Graton & Knigli 
Pulleys. 


See P 


Bros., 

Co 
Dry 
Brother 
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chinery 

Pumps. 
Allis-Ch 
Blake-Know im 
Deane Steam Pump Pl 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
International Steam Pu 
Philadelphia Drying 

Textile-Finishing M 
Worthington, Henry R. 

Punches and Dies. 
Royersford Foundry & M 

Purifying and Filtration 
American Water Softener 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwoo b 
Permut 
Scaite, 

Quillers. 
Foster 
Payne, 

I ers 

Rag Pickers. 
Le : 


ners 


Co 


ige, C. S 
field, Wm., 

h & Furt l 
Tatha Willian 

Raw Hide Gears. 

w P ess Gear C 

Reed and Harness Manufacture 
American Supply ¢ 

Reed Making 

& Sut 


Lavigne er 


Reed Wire. 
Lavigne & Suter 
Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N x R yiving Portabi 
Co. 
Ribbons. 
Chen ro 
M ngie Silk C 
Kodent Exterminator. 
Virus Ltd., I 
Roller Bearings. 
Royersfo 
Roller Covers. 
Graton & Knight 
Roofing. 
Barrett Mfs 
\ 


I Manville Co 


Johns 
Rope Transmission. 


( sson orris Ce 


Roving Cans. 
Ame in \ 
Diamond 
Hill, James 
Standard Fi 

Roving Reels. 

. tt, H 

Aprons. 

, ton & . 

Safety Set Screws. 
Allen Manuf ir 

Sample Cutters, 

Sanitary Fountains. 


Johr Man eC 


Kub 


Gra 


e-Spence Mfg 
Scales (Automatic). 

American K ~ 
Scales. 
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Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schappe (French Spun). 


Suter, Alfred 


Schools. 


Scouring Machines. 
- See Wo W 
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Second-hand Machinery. 
Mchy Le I 
fled Ads 
Selling Agent. 
i bhiar i R 
Separators (Yarn). 
Drape ( » mae 


H. & I Ameri 


Machine C 


Sewing Machines a 


nd Supplies. 
ner Mach 
M h 


chine 
Plants. 


vvi ‘ & e) 
Shafting Hangers, Ete. 
See Power Ir 
chinery 
Shafting Kings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. (¢ 
Shearing Machinery, 
ee Dyeing 
ind Finishing 
Sheet Metal Works. 
fe, W. B., 
Shoddy Pickers. 


Curtis & Mar 


«& 5 


rs. 


Dodge, 
Shoes. 
Shuttles. 

Se I I 
Etc 
Silk Dryers. 


S Dr 
€ I 


Silk Machinery. 
hia 


Xtilie-F in. shing 
Mill Supplies. 
A, & % 


Silk 
Hall, | 

Silk Noils. 

awcett, Hughe 
’aste. 


be 
Silk 
Poh! Machine 


Silks (Raw). 


Villa, A. P., & Br 
Silk Throwsters. 
H er oO 
Villa, A. P., & B 
Singe Plates. 
tter ortn 


numbers, follows this list. 
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Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Worden Chemical Works 
Skein Mercerizing Machines. 

Buhimann, A. W. 
Skylights. 
Van Noorden, 
Slashers. 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile-Finishing 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Draper, J. O Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Wrisley, Allen B., Co 
Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Softeners. 
—See Cott 
Spindles. 
Atkinson, Haserick & 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Draper Company 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & But 
Riley, C. E., 
Spindle Tubes. 
Atkinson, H 
Bamford & 
Firth, William, Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Spinning Frames. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, B 
Ltd 
Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Spinning Kings. 
Draper Company 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Ben 
Spools. 
-See Bobbins, 
Etc. 
Spoolers. 
Allen, A. W. 
Draper Company 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O. 
Spot and Stain Removing Machine. 
Sanitex Co., The 
Springs. 
Hamilton 


E., & Co 


Machinery Co 


Co 


on Softeners 


Co 


Machine Co 
er. 


Company 


serick & C 
Smith 


arbour, 


amin, Sons. 


Spools, Shuttles, | 


Thomas 


Sprockets, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., 
Stain Remover. 
Ollsgo Co 
Steam Rollers. 
Scaife, W. B., 
Steam Engines. 
Engines 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Pumps. 
Blake & Kn 
Works 
» Steam Pump Co 
Deane Steam Pump Plant 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
International Steam Pump Cx 
Worthington, Henry R 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W 
Lunkenheimer Co., 
Powell, Wm., Co 
Sargent’s Sons, C 
Sturtevant, B. F 
Textile-Finishing 

Steam Traps. 
Sturtevant 


& Sons 


& Sons 


o—fieg 


wiles Steam Pump 


Buffak 


& 
The 


G., 
Co 
Machinery 


Corp 


B 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers 


F., Co 


Mfg. Co 


| Stencil 


| Temples. 


| Testing Apparatus. 


| Textile Chemists. 


| Textile Schools. 


3uffalo Ste: Pump Co 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Machines. 
Bradiey, A. J. 
Stock Dryers. 
See Drying 


Buffalo Forge Co 


Co 


Stocking Dryers. 
~ See Drying 
Stokers. 
Green Engi 


oturte int B I Cr 


Machinery. 


Machinery. | 


Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works 
Crawford Manufacturing Co 

Stop Motion for Looms. 

See Warp Stop Motions 

Strappings (Leather). 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Superheaters, Foster. 

Power Specialty Co 

Tanks, Tubs 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Industrial Tape Mills Co 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Macungie Silk Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros 

Teasels. 
Suter, Alfred 

Telephones (Interior Systems). 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


and Vats. 


Draper Co 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Scott, H. L., & Co 

Torsion Balance Co 


Little, A. D., Inc. 

Textile Engineers. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Suter, Alfred 

See ilso Architects 
Engineers 


and Mill 


——See Schools 
Thread Guides. 
Palmer, I. E., 
Time Detectors. 
Pettes & Randal 
Watchman’s Clock & Supply Co 





Co 


| Time Recorders. 


International Time Recording Co 
Pettes & Randall 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co 


Tinsel Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works 


Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 
Dickinson, Thomas L 


Elevator 


| Top Cutting Machines. 


Wildman Mfg. Co 
Trade Mark Law. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Company 
Trademarking Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Diamond 
Lane & Bro., 
National Scale 
Standard Fibre 
Trucks, Motor. 
Kissel Motor 
Pierce Arrow 


Fibre Co 
"ws = 
Co 
Co 


State 


Car Co 


Motor Car Co 


Twisting Machiner 


Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Tubs. 


——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Turbines. 
——See Water 
Turbines. 


Wheels and Steam 

Twine. 
Moore, C 
Richardson 


& Co. 


Bros 


| Twist Counters. 


Scott, 
Suter, 


H. L., 
Alfred. 


& Co, 


Saco-Lowell Sho 

Smith & Furbus 
Underwear Press. 
{ Hoffman Co 
Extracting Machines. 
Imann, A. W 


y 
p 
h Machine Co 


{ » 


Vacuum 
Bul 


Valves. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Powell, Wm., Co. 

Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Variable Speed Transmission. 

Hunter Machine Co 
Reeves Pulley Co 
Vats. 


James 


See Tanks, Tubs and Va 


Velvet Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
& Woolson Machine Co 
L. H. A., & Co 
t Finishing Machinery Co 
Veneer Boxes. 
Veneer Prod 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening 
Autoforce Ventilating 
Berry, A. Hun 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
America. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
M., Co 
B. F., & 
Drying 
xtile 
Sons 
Ca 
Works 


ucts Co 


Co 


System 


arks, G 
rkins, 
ladelphia 
iladelphia Te 
rgent’s, C. G 
vant, B. F., 
Machine 
Ventilating Engineer. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Vulcanized Fibre. 
American Vulcanized 
Diamond State Fibre 
Hili, James 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Wadding Machinery. 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Warpers. 
Crompton & Knov 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Smith & Furbu Machine Co 
Warping and Beaming Machinery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Smith & Furbush 
Suter, Alfred 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Washers (Cloth). 
American Laundry 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 
Works. 
Birch Bros., 
Butterworth, 
Hunt, Rodney, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kenyon. D. R.. & Son 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Son, Inc 
Machinery 
Machinery 


Co 
Co 


I 
PI 

Ph 
Sa 
sturte 


P 
rolhurst 


Fibre 


Co, 


Co 


vles Loom Works 


(Ball) (Beam). 


Sac Shops 


sh 


Works 


Machine Co 


Machinery Co 
Machine 


Son 
H 


erville Mach. Wks 
W., & Sons Co 


Machine Co 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lst. 
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Somerville Machine 
Birch, prop.). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co, 
Washers (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Waste Keclaiming Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Smith & Furbushn 
Tatham, William, 


Works (Albert 


Co. 


Machine Co. 
Ltd. 


Waste Washing Machines, 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Watchman’s Clocks, 
Pettes & Randali Co, 
Waichman’s Clock and Supply Co. 


Water Chemists. 
American Water Softener Co, 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Mig. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co, 
Hungerford & Terry. 
International Filter 
Permutit Co, 
Scaife, W. B., 

Water Sefteners. 
American Water 
Foru, J. B., Co. 
Hungerfora & Terry. 
International Filter Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Towers. 

New England Tank & 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


Water Wheels. 
Allis-Chaimers, 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, 
Leftel, James & Co. 


Weighing Apparatus. 
American Kron Scale Co, 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 

Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Ireland Machine & I 
Leigh & LButler. 
Lever, Oswald Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W. | 
Winders (Hosiery). | 
Allen, A. W. | 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Foster Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spindler, BE. O. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wire Specialties. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hamilton, Thomas. 


Wool. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


Wool Bagging Machines. 
Dodge, C. 8S. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 


Co. 
& Sons Co, 


Softener Co, 


Tower Co. 


oundry Co 





Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Wool Dryers. 
-——See Drying Machinery. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. S 
Leigh & Butler. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 
Birch, Albert, Somerville 

Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Crompton & Knowl 
Curtis & Marble 
Fales, L. F. 
Hood, R. H., 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Hunter, Jas., Machine 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Parks & Woolson 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Riley, C. E., 
Saco-Lowell 
Sargent’s, C 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Somerville Machine Works (Albert 

Birch, prop.). 

Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woo ket Mch. & Press Co. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Drying 
Machinery. 

» Haserick & Co 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Yardnumbering Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Yarn Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Yarn Testers. 
Birch Bros., 
Scott, H. L., 
Suter, Alfred. 
Torsion Balance Co., 


YARNS, THREADS,ETC. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 

Cotton Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co, 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Porter, T. J., 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 

Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramile. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Ramie Agency. 
Sternberg, Fred, 


Mach. Wks 
& Sons Co. 
Loom Works. 
Machine Co. 


es 


Co 
Co, 


Co, 


Machine Co. 
Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co, 
Company. 

Shops 


G. & 


Textile 


Atkinson 


Somerv 
& Co. 


Mach. Wks 


lille 


The. 


& Sons. 


& Co 


Gassed Yarns. 


Thread Co 
Jas. B 
Ludwig 


Ro 


Florence 
Jamieson, 
Littauer, 


Mindlin n 


& 


senm 


| 


Machine | 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, Willicm, Co 
Glazed Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Orswell Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred & Co. 
Whitman, William Co. 
Harness Twine. 
Fawcette, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Hosiery and Kniting Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Hyde, E. S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Monument Millis 
Porter, T. J., & 
Sternberg, Fred, 
Whitman, Wil 
Linen Yarns. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Lindsay, Thor 
Porter, T. J., 
Mercerized Yarns, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
American Silk Spinning Co 
Cascami Silk ining 
America, 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Whitman, William, Co 
Mohair Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Whit William, Co. 


“ons 
& Co, 


liam, Co. 


ny 
& 


man, 


Novelty Tinsels, 

Ete. 

Spinning Co. 
Spinning 


Yarns, SUk Noils, 
American Silk 
Cascami Silk 

America, 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Montgomery, J. R., Co, 
Nonotuck Silk Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Villa, Stearns & Co. 

Silk Yarns. 

American Silk Spinning 
Cascami Silk 
America, 
Cheney Bros. 
Nonotuck Silk Co, 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg 
Street, J. F., & Co 
Suter, Alfred, 
Villa, Stearns 

Silk Yarns 
Littauer, 
Mindlin 


Woolen 


Co. of 


Co 


Spinning Co of 


Co 


& Co. 
(Artificial). 

Lud wig. 

& Rosenman 

and Merino Yarns. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Milis 
Hyde, E. S 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenm 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Street, J. F., & Co 

Woolen Yarns. 
Jamieson, Jas. B 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R 

Worsed Yarns. 
Lees, Jas. & Sons Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Shirley, Harold R 
Whitman, William, 


an 


Co. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lst. 
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SEE the POINT 
of the KRAFT PAPER 
PERFECT PATENT 


a KNIT-ALL 


Make 


Cones CONE 


In 

All These cones are tougher and 

Sizes stronger than the old gray pulp 
cones, but cost no more. 

and Colors Their improved features make them 

Send for Free Sample most desirable for winders and knitters 


The smooth round polished point allows the yarn to knit off 
without catching and breaking 


These Paper Roving Tubes Save Bobbins 


ee Tees 
hehe 


f ‘ 3 ri 
ened N 
ae hs aie 
ae eed cay 
‘ fi 
| 


They .2 / . : They 
Cut . 4 ¢ 4 Release 
Down 2 | : | Your 
Your . a Tied 

Freight (i “coe ! coe 2 | Up 
Charges |" . a 4 . a . | Capital 





the Sea the beg aun how Ready to ship 
slot er screw it holds er store 


Send for Free Samples 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


Paper Mill and Tube Factory, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr. CLARENCE A, COOK THOMAS A, TRIPP 
President Treasurer Gen. Manager 
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T., Lamber Co 


Co 


Street, J 


& Woo 
O'N 


Sturtevant 
Suter, Alfi 


Sykes, Walter 


& Rand 
ce-Arrow Moto 


Toll 
Tompkins 
Torsion Bala 


hitinsville Spinnir 
Whitman, William 
Whiton, D. E., Mac 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewi 

chine C ° 
Williams, I. B., & Sor 
Wing & Evans, Ir 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg 

Co. ‘ 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press 
Worden Chemical Works 
Worthingter He 
Wrisley Allen B 
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Betanaphtol 
Paranitraniline 


Address us regarding prices and delivery 
Standard Aniline Products, Inc. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Works, Wappingers Falls, New York 


Coun CHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 
Ratine 
_ Crepe and 
Whitneys 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF D. R. Kenyon & Son 
Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, : 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 





Publishers’ Page 


“Knowledge is Power” 


1oOn. his book, 


tains lists of manufac 
jobbers, department! 
New York buvers, e 


pers 


ind British jo 
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“Monarch” Veneer r Boxes 


For All Textile Goods 


Strength, Neatness and Economy 
the Main Features 
For several years MONARCH cases have been 
used extensively by many leading manufacturers 
with great success. 


They Pay For Themselves in Saving 
of Freight Charges 

Many shippers do not realize the loss they sustain 
in freight by shipping in heavy packages. In many 
instances we save our customers in freight more than 
the ENTIRE COST of the boxes. 

No Sizes Too Large or Weights 
Too Heavy 

For years we have been serving the Textile Mills 
of New England with all sizes for loads up to 800 lbs. 
and their constant repeat orders bespeak the satis- 
faction we are giving. 


Let Us Quote You Delivered Prices 


Send us your inside dimensions and the approxi- 
mate weights they carry and let us show you the 
Economy in using “Monarch” cases. 


VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Greenville, Maine. 


AMERICAN JFULLING WASHER 


Supplies the most up-to-date method 
of fulling woolens. Gives unequalled 
results with economy in time and 
labor. Superior construction to any 
other type of fulling machinery, assures 
long life. 


Made in any length up to | 20 inches 
and with any desired number of com- 
partments. 


Write for further details 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


132 W. 27th St. 208 W. Monroe St- 
New York City Chicago 
ACME WASHER Norwood Station, 


Cincinnati 
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P A T Ik, N T S HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
NATHAN HEARD Louis C. SMITH F, A. TENNANT 
. Formerly 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING CROSBY & GREGORY 
BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W. E. S. DYER John W. Ferguson Co. 
MILL ENGINEER d ARCHITECT . on ae 
Design, Specifications and ean Valuations and Engineers and Building Contractors 


Saperintendence for Textile Reports on Mill properties. Power 
Mills, Industrial Plants and Plants of every description and Specialists in ma, 
suggestions for their economy of Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


ST indre + 
Kindred Structures, operation. 


Land Title Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. United Bank Building . Paterson, N. J. 


ATENTS 22 eonncs po. W. HL Myrick, A. S. H. V. E: 


es : Inventor of the 
Our 33 years’ experience and reputation assure 


you of the best results in the quickest time, and e = 
Xt the lowest price commenstrate with eatery, | Autoforce Ventilating System 
Specialists in Textiles 
Trade-Marks only $25.00 Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 
Calmore & Co., Patent Attorneys 
119 Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—/céthews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
author. An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 
test questions ; 360 pages; cloth. PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








Textile Fibres 


Matthews 


Cotton Spinning 


In 3 Volumes, by Taggart 


Forming a complete reference work on 
cotton yarn manufacture. . 
eT a | work which endeavors to 
olume inciudes all processes and ma- : + 
chinery through carding Cumplete calcu- bring together all the ma- 
lations. 216 pages; 114 illustrations; cloth; | terial available for the study 
$1 25. | . : 

; : | of textile fibres. Including 
7olume II includes all the processes and I i7e 1 i” 
machinery of drawing, combing and fly I mercerized yarns and artificial 
frames. Complete calculations. 200 pages; silks. Valuable tostudent and 
84 illustrations; cloth; $1.25. manufacturer 480 pages ° 126 

” ’ 


Volume III includes ring and mule i illustrations: cloth. 
spinning, doubling, humidity, etc. Com- : 


ee 435 pages; 86 illustra- Price $4.00, Prepaid 


Price Complete, $5.50 Prepaid | Catalogue of Textile Books sent free 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY ff) 
Textile Publishers LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Textile Publishers 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free 144 Congress St. ; Boston, Mass 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 
CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division Engineering Division 


Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement t 
Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Control of Supplies Remodeling Power Plants 
Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 


93 Broad Street * Boston, Mass. 





Textile and | 
Industrial Plants 


@ This organization renders expert engi- 
neering service in connection with all in- 
dustrial engineering problems. 


ad 


Ur 


nn Reg my Ta i 7 


@ Plans and specifications are prepared for 
the erection and complete equipment of 
textile mills and other industrial plants, . 
including steam and hydraulic power & 
plants. 4 


If your Adis not producing results 
write for free suggestive ads to the 


@ The reorganization of textile and indus- 
trial plants is a highly developed function id 
of this concern. 


THE il 


sii a4 PE 8 SRSA 


@_ A wide experience in the examination and : 
survey of water powers, power plants and 4 
manufacturing and other plants is util- 
ized in the preparation of special reports, i] 
with reference to the improvement or i 
valuation of such properties. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


The Adman’s Supply House 


Save 50% by ordering 
direct from the Ad-build- 
ers. The experts who 


build the kind of Ads that 


say something and mean it. 


The Bukey Co., 54 Bible House, N. Y. 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON WASTE 








By THOMAS THORNLEY | 
286 Pages : 60 Illustrations : Bound in Cloth, Price $3.00 | : 
4 


| 

| 

} 

Designed to be of service to all either directly or indirectly concerned with the production, uses and 

treatment of cotton waste, 

| Deals particularly with a description of the inachinery and processe sinvolvedin the cleaning, opening 

carding and spinning of cotton waste, treating the subject comprehensively and in detail. : 

The processesand machinery re quires d for the production of condenser cotton waste yarns, are given | 
special attention. 

, At the present time, no one can afford to neglect the que stion of waste, whctherit be with regard to the 

| reduction of its amount, or its profitable utilization. | 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston 








WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 


i 


patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “Help” or “Situations Wanted.” 
, Single column; $2 00 for one inch, single column, and in the same proportion for 
By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
‘ Remittance should accompany the order. 
No advertiseinent accepted for less than $1.00 


Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


viz., $1.00 for one-half inch 
lurger space. 
for your announcement. 
sent in care of the Textile World Record. 


Address: 


* 
WANTE Position as foreman. or as Knitter and Fixer in small 
ladies knit underweer mill. (¢ produce from one to 
two more shirts from each knitting machine every day than hes ever been 
t re according to yarn used. Would like to get connected with a 
oowns his mill himself with a view of becoming a partner 
ne fixer 5 years old. Married. Good refer- 
Fixer,” care Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


nanufactu’er w 
or Good sewing sel 
Address Knitter ar 


FACTORIES, SITES 


Business properties, all sizes, all parts of United States. We handle 
exclusively the above line from an engineering and manufacturing 
standpoint. Indorsed by Banks and Railroads. Will build to your 
specifications and lease or sell on terms to suit. Appraisals and 
special reports on labor, shipping and location of business; also of 
buildings especially adapted for your uses. 


J. ALAN MIDDLETON, 
Factory Specialist and Engineer, 
Suite 516 Stock Exchange Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 


Capable of energetic, efficient, up to date management of 
mill making bundled wool socks and wool underwear. 
Mail record, reference, age and expectations confiden- 
tially to 
Charles Rasque, 
Davenport Neck, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LOOM AND PATENTS FOR SALE 


Interest in a newly patented Wind Loom for sale. 
Will weave plain, fancy or Terry towels, etc , giving new 


styles and effects. It saves twenty per cent. on produc- 
tion cost. If you want to help put this in operation, 
address: The Wind Loom Co., P. O. Box 1456, Pater- 
son, N. J. 


Managing Director Wanted 


For a Linen and Cctton Manufacturing Company 
owning two large Mills in Canada, and controlling 
90% of the Linen goods manufactured in Canada, 
making all grades of Linens, from the cheapest 
crashés to high-class all-linen damask table linens. 

It will be necessary for the party who takes the 
positicn to make a reasonable investment of not less 
than $10,000, so that his personal interests will be 
centered with the business, 

An opportunity for the closest investigation will 
be given to a bona fide applicant 

Address, ‘! D-7-15,’’ Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


516-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


A special low rate is charged, 


No extra charge for forwarding replies 


Position Wanted as Supt. 


Assist. Supt. or Designer in Woolen, Worsted, or Cotton mill. Have had 18 
years experience on faney cottons, cotton duck, men’s wear, woolens and 
dress goods, fine worsteds, ete. Had full charge of mill and bought all raw 
stock. 34 years old, married, best of references. Prefer New England States, 
Address *C-7-15" Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


High Pick Corkscrews 


Advertisers would like to connect with a mill that can 
make up these fabrics (90 to 130 picks) in worsted, or 
worsted and cotton. 

We are in position to place substantial orders at once and 
are prepared to purchase for cash or to finance the pur. 
chase of yarns. 

Address, P. 0. Box 79, Madison Square, New York City. 


FOR SALE 
Knit Wool Glove and Hockey Cap Machinery 


35 Lam b Finger Machines, 5 Lamb Rack Plate Machines, 3 Crane 
Auto Cap Machines, 1 Payne Winder—24 Spindle, 325 Spools, 1 Mer- 
row Crochet, 1 Sewing Machine, etc. All in first-class condition. 
Can be bought at very low figure. Machinery located at Kinder- 
hook, N. ¥. (Van Buren Knitting Co.) For information address 


LEO. L. WERTHEIMER, 100 Morningside Drive, New York City 


Pile Fabric Mill Wanted 


Successful sales manager and styler desires to buy an 
interest in a progressive mill manufacturing novelty cor- 
duroys, velours, etc., forthe women’s garment trade, and 
where his capital, experience and energy can be profitably 
used. Address “B-7-15,” Textile World Record, Boston 


READY FOR PDELIVERY 


Textile Design and Colour 
By WM. WATSON 


360 Pages; 410 Diagrams; Cloth 
Price $2.50 


Devoted exclusively to single cloths, the con- 
struction and combination of simple and special 
weaves, the structure of standard cloths, the 
theories of colour and application of colours to 
textile fabrics; the designing of ordinary figured 
fabrics forms an important section 


Compound and special cloths are fully dealt 


with in “Advanced Textile Design” by the same 
author. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


New Free Catalog of Textile Books Sent on Request. 


144 Congress, St., 
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Economy in Selling 


As we have so often said these “Wants, For 
Sale” pages of the Textile World Record seem 
to be the logical place for the advertising of 
second-hand machinery, because this publica- 
tion carries more advertising of machinery 
than any other textile periodical. 

The Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia 
ran a small advertisement advertising Camless 
Coners in the Textile World Record and 
when we wrote them regarding the continuance 
of the advertisement they replied as follows: 


January 29th, 1915 
Lord & Nagle Co. 

Dear Sirs:—Your fa- 
vor of the 28th inst. re- 
ceivedand would ask you 
to discontinue the ad- 


vertisement regarding 
Camless Coners for the 
time being. We have 
already sold two of 


these, with a prospect 
of selling the other 
three. However, should 
this fall through we 
will re-advertise in 
the near future. 

Congratulating you on 
the results we obtained 
from this advertise- 
ment, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


When you have any second-hand machinery, 
equipment or supplies not in use do not store 
it away—for then it represents just so much 
idle capital on which you are losing interest. 
Turn the machinery into cash. 

An advertisement in the Textile World 
Record will, in all probability, locate a buyer 
for you. 


If you want more information on this point 
ask for “Who Are the Real Buyers.” 


Address “Want Ad” Department. 


Textile World Record 


144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 














MILL ENDS AND REMNANTS 
WANTED 


We are in the market for various kinds of 


cloth remnants such as Flanncls, Cheese 


Cloths, Domestics, etc., and wish to get 
in touch with mills direct who can supply 
same. 


I. L. SCHEINMAN & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Selling Opportunity 


N old established dress goods house 
seeks to represent a mill of good rep- 


utation. Have full organization for 
selling Jobbers, Retailers, Garment mak- 


ers and Book houses. Deal in medium 
and better grade materials. Address 
“A-7-15 Dress Goops,” 120 Liberty 
Street, New York. 





Just Published 


Woolen and Worsted 


By Roberts Beaumont 


500 illustrations 
40 plates 


640 pages 


The manufacture of woolen, worsted and 
union yarns and fabrics is covered in one large 
volume. Beginning with the raw materials 
there are chapters on Wool Sorting; Scouring 
and Blending; Carding, Spinning and Twist- 
ing; Worsted Yarn Construction; Fancy Twist 
Threads; Fabric Structure; Weaves; Warp 
Preparation; Weaving; Weave Combination; 
Drafting; Pattern Design; Color Applied to 
Weaves; Compound Fabrics; Fabric Analysis 


and Calculations ; Finishing of Fabrics. 
Price $12, express paid 
Lord & Nagle Company 


Publishers of the 
Textile World Record 


144 Congress St. 





Boston, Mass. 
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Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or overseers for any department of mill work may 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DONLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston, who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


| 
Overseer of Carding, spinning or both in woolen } with 
mill: is familiar with all makes of machinery; °2 | good reference 


years of age married will not go South or to 6492, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


all makes of machinery 


Canada; good reference | : 
6480 Textil World Record, Boston, Mass Superintendent of cotton mill or overseer of 
spinning: has worked on hosiery yarn; familiar 
Overseer of circular spring needle knitting; has with Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Mason, Saco 
worked on cotton and woolen nets, fleece linings, ind Pettee, Curtis, Whitin and Kitson machines; 
et familiar with all styles of goods made on 45 years of age, married; will not go South; good 
these machines; also Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, | reference 
‘ican twist drill, Gormley and Wildman ma- 6493, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
26 years of age will not go South; good 
reference : Overseer or second hand of bleaching on cotton 
6481. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass | piece goods; has worked on sateens, crash, twills 
toweling, tickings, voils, etce.; familiar with kiers, 
Master Mechanie in cotton mill; is familiar with washers, mercerizing tenter and crepe machines; 
ll kinds of cotton, silk, dyeing and thread ma- 22 years of age married: will not go to N. H 
chinery 39 years of age, married; would like to West. South or to Canada” good reference 
locate in Rhode I nd good reference 6494, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


6482, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Boss Finisher in woolen mill; has worked on 
Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked woolens, worsteds, cottons, unions, dress goods, 

on plains, twills, sateens, heavy contils, fancies of men’s wear and army goods; familiar with all 

all kinds, lenos, lappetts, seersucker cloth, pillow Standard makes of machinery; 35 years of age, 

tubing ete.; familiar with Lewiston Mason, | married; will not go West, South or to Canada: 

Crompton & Knowles, fancy, Draper, in fact all good reference 

kinds of looms; 30 ye: f age, married; will not Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

zo West, South or to Canada; good reference 

6483, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has worked 

all classes of face finish goods, meltons and 
Overseer of Twisting, warping, spooling, wind- cassimeres; familiar with all makes of machinery; 

ing. quilling and beaming in cotton mill; has 32 years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N. J 

worked on tire fabrics; familiar with Howard & West, South or to Canada: good reference 

Bullough, Draper, Fales & Jenks and Lowell ma- 6496, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 

chines; 36 years of age, married; will not go to 

Pa. West. South or to Canada; good reference. Overseer of Dressing, beaming, chain quilling 

6484. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass skein winding, slashing and warping in cotton 

mill; has worked on denims, awnings: dress goods 
Overseer of Dyeing; has worked on worsted and gzinghams flannels sheetings, drills blankets, 

woolen piece dyes, fancy goods, mackinaws cotton sateens and toweling; familiar with slashers 

worsteds, shoddy and cotton mixes, cassimeres warpers, chain quillers, skein winders, etc.; 44 

coverts, ete.; familiar with Klauder-Weldon and years of age, married; good reference 

Delahunty dyeing machines; 40 years of age, mar- 6497, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

ried; 2Zzooc reference 

Hen peen World Record. Boston. Mass ' Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has 

worked on all kinds of goods, both woolens and 

Overseer of Carding, second-hand or boss comber worsteds. also women’s wear; familiar with all 

in cotton mill; has worked on all classes of fine kinds of machinery; 50 years of age, married; will 

combed goods; familiar with Whitin, Woonsocket not go to N. J. or Canada; good reference 

Saco, Lowell, and Pettee machines; 28 years of 6381, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

age; good reference 

6486, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Assistant Superintendent or overseer; has 
worked on all classes of wool and mohair, white 
Second Hand in shoddy card room; has worked and colored; familiar with open and cone drawing; 
on all grades of shoddy; familiar with Lombard, ring, flyer and cap spinning; twisting and a good 
James Smith and other cards; 28 years of age, mar- knowledge of all combing; 31 years of age, mar- 
ried: good reference ried; good reference 
6487. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 6382, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has Overseer of Woolen Carding; has worked on sat- 
worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds; fa- inets and woolens of all kinds; familiar with Davis 
miliar with all kinds of finishing machinery; 46 & Furber, Cleveland, Furbush, Lombard and con- 
years of age, married; will not go South or to densers; 50 years of age, married: good reference. 
Canada; good referencs 6383, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


6488, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass Chemist or assistant superintendent of cotton 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill; has worked on all piece goods finishing plant; has worked mostly on 
classes of goods; familiar with Davis and Furber cotton piece goods; 50 years of age, married; good 
mules; 30 years of age, married; will not go to reference. — f 
Pa.. West. South or to Canada; good reference 6384, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


6489, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. Boss Finisher in woolen mill; has worked on all 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; has worked on classes of woolens, worsteds and cotton worsteds; 
mostly all classes of goods; familiar with Davis & familiar with most all makes of machinery; will 
Furber. Johnson & Bassett, in fact all makes of not go West, South or to Canada; good reference. 
spinning machinery; 89 years of age, married; 6385, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
good reference, — ; : Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
6490, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass on plain goods, twills and sateens, from 8s to 110s; 
familiar with Northrop, Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms; 39 years of age, married; 
will go to Mass., R. I. and Conn.; good reference. 
6329, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or folding; has worked ona 
silk, cotton and woolen mixed goods; familiar with 
Elliott and Hall yarding and doubling machines, 
also Crompton and Knowles looms; 31 years of age, 
married; will not go to Mass., R. IL, Conn or 
Canada; good reference 


6491, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 

Mass on all kinds of goods; familiar with all makes of 

b machinery; 40 years of age, married; will not go 
Overseer of Dyeing in cotton mill; has worked to Canada; good reference 

on all kinds of fancy and plain goods; familiar | 6330, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 167 


LT Tse ne. nena 


Chief Engineer or master mechanic; is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery and engines; holds first 
class Massachusetts license; 28 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Canada; good reference. 

6242, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic; would accept any good me 
chanical or electrical position; has worked on cot 
ton and velvet machinery; engines; pumps; elec- 
trical equipment; power machinery; general re- 
pairs in different repair shops; 30 years of age, 
married; will not go to Pa., N. J., West, South or 
to Canada; good reference. 

6375, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
woolen mill; has worked on both woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics of all kinds; familiar with English 
system worsted spinning machinery including 
carding, scouring, drawing and combing; Davis & 
Furber cards and mules; Crompton, Knowles, 
Draper, Stafford, Knowles roller and Crompton 
roller looms; 22 years of age; good reference 
6379, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Worsted Drawing or spinning; has 
worked on merinos, crossbreds and long luster 
wools, alpaca, mohair and mixtures, anywhere up 
to 60s spinning counts, also knitting yarns; fa- 
miliar with all makes of drawing, spinning and 
twisting machinery; 23 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

6380, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic or would consider first class 
position as engineer; has worked on_ cotton, 
woolen and print yard machinery; also under- 
stands D. C. and A. C. motors and generators; has 
a first class Massachusetts engineer's license; 30 
years of age, married; will not go to Pa., N ta 
J., West, South or to Canada; good referencs 

6377, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all classes of men’s wear, fancy worsteds, piece 
dyes, all grades of woolens, dress goods, etc.; fa- 


Crompton & Thayer 
will not go to 


cam 
married; 


miliar with Knowles, 
looms; 41 years of age 
Canada; good reference 
6331, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on woolen and worsted men’s wear, broad cloths, 
kerseys and unions; familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Davis & Furber and Gilbert machines; 44 
years of age; prefers New England; good refer- 
ence, 

6332, Textile Worlu Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Carding; has worked on 
prints and sheetings; familiar with most makes of 
English and American machines; 50 years of age, 
married; good reference 
6333, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Machinist; has had experience in this line; 22 
years of age; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference. 


6334, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill or de- 
signer; has worked on all kinds of fancy woolens, 
men’s wear and dress goods; also light weight 
worsted dress goods; familiar with Knowles looms; 
48 years of age, married; prefers Mass.; will go 
anywhere for suitable position; good reference. 
6335, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Fixer on Hosiery Machines; would take charge 
of knitting room; has worked on all kinds of 
yarns, ribbed goods, hose and half hose; familiar 
with Banner, JenckKes, George D. Mayo, Model A., 
Standard, Burson, Creelman, also different makes 
of ribbers; 30 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 

6336, Textile World Record, Boston, 


Machinist on Circular and flat machines; has 
worked on sweaters; familiar with Stafford & Holt, 
Leighton and other circular machines; Grosser, C. 
& F., Lamb and flat machines; 33 years of age; 
married; will not go to Vt., West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference. 

6337, Textile World Record, Boston 


Knitting Machine Fixer, or second hand; has 
worked on underwear; all kinds of yarns and gar- 


Mass. 


Mass. 


ments; familiar with Wildman, Scott & Williams, 
Stafford & Holt, Snyder & Fisher machines; 30 
years of age, married; good reference 

6338, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in knitting mill; would 
consider position in charge of sewing machine 
has worked on cotton, wool and silk knit goods; 
familiar with Singer, Merrow, Union Special, Met- 
ropolitan, Wilcox & Gibbs, Union Button and other 
sewing machines; 32 years of age, married; good 
reference 
6449, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic; has had a wide experience; 50 
years of age, married; good references 
6450, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on all kinds of dobby work, lenos, jacquards, box 
work; in fact is well up on all kinds of fancy work 
on cotton, worsted, silk, ete.; familiar with Cromp- 
ton, Knowles, Draper, Lewiston, Lowell, Whitin 
and Mason looms; also all kinds of dobbies and 
jacquards; 37 years of age, married; will not go 
to Pa.. N. Y., N. J. or West: good reference 
6451, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Designer and Assistant Superintendent in cotton 
mill; has worked on ginghams, novelty dress 
goods, etc. also cotton yarn spinning; familiar 
with Fairmount, Crompton & Knowles looms; 
Whitin frames; warp dyeing, long chain and quill- 
ing machinery; 28 years of age, married; will not 
go West or to Canada; good reference 
6452, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Superintendent in cotton mill; has 
worked on cotton duck, bag cloth, sheetings, grain 
bags, shirtings, dress goods, awnings, tickings, 
lenos, curtains, etc.; familiar with Draper, Whitin 
Saco, Lowell. Mason, Fales & Jenks, Entwistie 
Stafford, Woonsocket, Crompton & Knowles 
Mason, Universal winding, Potter & Johnson, ete 
27 years of age; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference 
6453, Textile World Record, 


Overseer of Finishing in knitting mill or would 
consider position as overseer of cutting in cotton 
mill making garments; has worked on cotton and 
knit goods; will not go to Pa., N. J., West, South 
or Canada; 30 years of age; good reference 
6454, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


3oston, Mass 


Overseer of Dressing in woolen mill, or second- 
hand; has worked on medium and fine woolen and 
cotton mixes and worsteds; fancies in both classes; 
familiar with Davis & Furber and Cleveland dress- 
ing frames; 43 years of age, married; will not go 
to Pa., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence 


6455. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; has worked on piece dyes 
and worsted yarns; familiar with Klauder-Weldon 
and Rodney Hunt dyeing machines: 39 years of 
age, married; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ada: good reference 
6456, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on all sizes of yarns and all kinds of stock; fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber machines; 47 years of 
age. married; good reference 
6457, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent of Knitting; would consider posi- 
tion as foreman of knitting or finishing; worked 
on all kinds of ladies’, misses’, men’s and boy’s un- 
derwear, union suits and sweaters; familiar with 
all kinds of spring needle machines; Cooper spring 
needle rib machines and all kinds of latch needle 
underwear machines; 45 years of age, married: 
good reference 


6458, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic in cotton mill: would consider 
position as superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent; has worked on ginghams, table damask 
flannels. quilts, yarns from 5s to 50s; familiar with 
practically all machines used in a cotton mill: 30 
years of age; has had charge of boilers, genera- 
tors and general electric equipment, construction 
work as well as repair departments; can handle 
mill engineering work and drafting; good refer- 
ence 
6459 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Why Not Have Your 
aT Plant Flexible? 


aie. 
‘a ; | \ 


It is no longer necessary 
to buy hosiery machines 
of special diameter that 
can be used for only one 
class of goods. 


By installing our Model G machines 
you can make all sizes of men’s, 
women’s, children’s and __ infants’ 
stockings upon the same machine 
and without the use of ribbers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


New York 88 Pearl Street, Boston Utica 
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New Millis. 

New Jersey, Millville. It is reported that a 
factory building in Millville has been leased by 
W. F. Taubel, Inc., of Riverside, N. J., manufac- 
turers of hosiery, and that manufacturing will be 
started within four weeks with about 200 hands. 
Electric power will be used. Branch plants are 
also being established at Lebanon and Reading 
Pa., and Camden and Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Cuba. A new concern has been or- 
ganized under the name of the Cuba Knitting 
Mills and arrangements are being made to estab- 
lish a plant to manufacture men’s and women’s ho- 
siery. Among the men interested are Henry C. 
Morgan, president of the First National Bank of 
Cuba; W. G. Johnson, a knitting mill man, and 
C. M. Morgan, who will have charge of the busi- 
ness end of the company. The plant will be lo- 
cated in a building of the Excelsior Pulley Works, 
which is being fitted up for the purpose, and man- 
ufacturing will be started with 14 machines, some 
of which are being brought here from Dalton, N. 
Y., where Mr. Johnson has been located. Skilled 
operatives will also be brought from Dalton. 


*New York, Ellicottville. Work is going for- 
ward on the new factory building here for the 
Lander & Watson Hosiery Company, now located 
at Perry, N. Y. They plan to manufacture and 
finish here twenty-five cent to fifty cent grades of 
silk and artificial silk hosiery, starting with 50 ma- 
chines with dyeing and bleaching equipment. 
They are connected with one of the largest New 
York selling houses and it is expected the busi- 
ness will increase rapidly. It has been noted pre- 
viously that the Lander & Watson Hosiery Com- 
pany would move from Perry to Ellicotville about 
July 1. 

*Pennsylvania, McKeansburg. The new knitting 
plant being established here by C. A. Bolich and 
Robert P. Mengel, will begin manufacturing in 
about two weeks, making 160-needle half hose 
under the style of the McKeansburg Hosiery Mills 
14s, 18s and 32s cotton yarns will be used. Thi 
equipment will consist of 62 knitting and 4 sew 
ing machines, operated by steam power. Later on 
it is expected that a dyeing and finishing depart 
ment will be established 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The upper floors of 
the building at 505 W. Lehigh Ave. have been 
leased by parties who will equip them with ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of seamless cotton 
hosiery, fine gauge, ladies’ goods, which they will 
operate under the name of the Alma Hosiery 


Mills 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Report has it that 
Henry Brown, treasurer and manager of the 
Brown-Aberle Company, manufacturers of full 
fashioned hosiery at Palethorp & Huntingdon 
Sts., has withdrawn from that company and is 
arranging to start up a plant of his own under 
the name of Henry Brown & Son. A portion of 
the Model Mills at Ontario and I Sts. has been 
leased, in which they will install 24 frames to 
manufacture full fashioned hosiery of cotton, lisle 
and silk. 
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Washington, Seattle. W. P. Dehen and M. J 
Schmitt are manufacturing underwear, sweater 
coats, bathing suits, and athletic goods for men, 
women and children in a building at 3711 Ferdi- 
nand St. under the style of the Dehen & Schmitt 
Company. 12 knitting machines and 6 sewing ma- 
chines are operated by electric power. They buy 
2/20s to 2/6os lisle, and 2/15s to 2/60s worsted 
yarns. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
New Jersey, Belvidere. It is reported that new 


machinery is being installed in the plant of John 
E. Allen, manufacturers of misses’ ribbed and 


ladies’ hosiery. 


New Jersey, Vineland 
liam F. Taubel, Inc., 


It is reported that Wil- 
hosiery manufacturers of 
Riverside, N. J., will take over and staré up the 
knitting mill formerly operated by John Karl. 
Plans and specifications have been filed for a new 
mill to be erected adjoining the plant at Boule- 
vard and Montrose Sts. The work is expected to 
begin soon. As noted in previous issues of the 
Advance News William F. Taubel, Inc., are also 
establishing new branches at Lebanon and Read- 
ing, Pa., and Millville, Camden and Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Mechanicsville. An addition is to 
be erected at the local plant of the Union Mills, 
and forty more knitting machines will be installed. 

he mill has been running to full capacity and 
part of the time has been operated with a night 
shift in order to fill large orders for export. Thie 
main plant is at Hudson. 


*North Carolina, Newton. Forty knitting ma- 
chines comprise the equipment being added by the 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mill. These machines will be 
put in operation at once on men’s and women’s 
cotton hosiery. Both of the local hosiery mills 
have made increases within a short time. 


North Carolina, Winston-Salem. It is reported 
that a yarn mill is to be built by the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company. With reference to this report 
the concern states that they are not in a position 
to give out information at this time. About a 
year ago the capital stock of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company was increased to $2,000,000 and 
it has been rumored from time to time that the 
business would be greatly enlarged. A large lot 
in the rear of the present plant was purchased 
and it is understood that plans have been made 
for new buildings They manufacture men’s 
ribbed cotton underwear on 10,000 ring spindles, 
120 latch needle knitting and 250 sewing machines. 
P. H. Hanes is president; P. H. Hanes, Jr., treas- 
urer, general manager and buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Boyertown. The new mill being 


Philadelphia 


built for John Blood & Company of 
is under roof and will soon be completed. It is 
expected machinery will be installed and the plant 


started up before August 1. Several months ago 
the Allen Knitting Mills Company of Philadelphia 
established a branch here which has been very 
successful and they are advertising for more help 
to operate additional machinery. The Allen Knit- 
ting Mills Company manufactures ladies’ union 
suits and vests. The new plant of John Blood & 
Company will manufacture hosiery. 
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AUTOMATIC Cotton Waste 
POWER YARN TESTER Machinery 


PATENTED 
We supply complete plants for : 
Opening, Cleaning, Carding and 
Spinning all kinds of 
Cotton Waste 


on English and Continental Systems. 


Sponge or Cleaning Cloth Machinery. 
Wadding Machinery. 
Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Engine Waste Cleaning Machines. 
Rag Tearing Machines. 
Cotton Blanket Plant. 

Gun Cotton Machines, etc., etc. 


Wm. Tatham, Ld., Rochdale, England 


Wm. Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston 


: FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 


Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES, 
Manufactured by Send ve dviles. 
and Measurer cinhalianer ga 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. ELLIOTT & HALL, 54% Hermon Pata <b 
223-233 Eddy St., Providence, R.I. TC Or 


Complete Catalog of all Tex. 
Send for Catalogue C tile Books in English lan. 
uage. Lord & Nagle Co., 

Soston, Mass. 


SPANISH AGENCY American Accounts Desired for 


— Spinning, Weaving, Finishing and Dyein 
Textile Machinery and Tools scan mee alates ; eae 


, 7 
for cotton, wool, worsted, flax, 
Pedro Sobré Riera hemp, jute, silk and other fibres 
Ferlandina 22 Cotton and Wool Knitting Machinery 


BARCELONA (Spain) nate — nad Elects Power Engines 


Best references at your disposal Industrial Tools and Appliances Fancy Articles 


ANNOUNCEMENT —TO DROP WIRE USERS 


In our new location at Woodbury we have a_ | When desired we can keep your wires in stock 
modern factory with up-to-date machinery for ready to ship on receipt of order. 
making drop wires and can give your requirements The wires will not rust in stock as we keep them 
prompt and careful attention. in a special preparation. 

Our drop wires are free from burr and have Just let us know your needs and we will submit 
unequalled finish. | prices which we know will prove attractive. 


CONNECTICUT MILL SUPPLY CO., WOODBURY, CONN. 
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WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

New Hampshire, Claremont 
of the new wool 
ization was recently 
Waste Mig. Company 


The correct 
whose 


concern, 
noted, is the Claremont 

Waste, flocks and other 
wool products will be manufactured. The new 
company has capital stock of $25,000 and will 
occupy the building known as the old Tyler ma 
chine shop, at the corner of Main and Elm Sts., 
Claremont, completing preparations for beginning 
manufacturing as rapidly as possible. The officer 
ire A. C. Bowman, president; Samuel Steinfield, 
treasurer; and Frank Steinfield, secretary. The 
Messrs. Steinfield have conducted a business of 
dealing in paper stock, rubber, metal, and iron for 
a number of in Claremont 


products 


years 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Stafford 


installe 


new cloth 
Johnson 


Springs \ 
Cyri 


Connecticut, 
dryer has been 
Woolen Company 


1 by the 


‘Indiana, Seymour. Work was started June 10 
mn additions to the plant the Seymour Woolen 
Factory Company. The changes include tl 
ing down of the old and erecting in 
place a new dyehouse and wet finishing room, 
stories high and 162 feet In the new build- 
ng the dyeing and finishing departments will 
rearranged and some new equipment added 
the southwest corner of the property a new we 
shed, 88 by 152 feet, with saw tooth roof 
be built. The looms will be moved fr the 
present room into the new building and will 
be driven by individual motors. Plans for these 
changes were drawn by W. E. Russ, architect, of 
Indianapolis, and the work is in charge of Snider 
& Rotz, engineers, of Indianapolis. The Seymour 
Woolen Factory Company manufactures all 
blankets and flannels on equipment of 10 
yms, and it incorporat 
Schneck is president, treasurer 


he 


dy ehouse 


long 


ive 
will 
ym 


weave 


wool 
sie ial 


cards and 
1865. B. F 


76 lo was d in 
and 


buyer 


Iowa, Nashua 
new dye house 


Woolen Mills 


Maine, Bridgeton Improvements are being 
made in the power department of the Forest Mills 
of the American Woolen Company, including en 
larging the boiler house and installing a new 
boiler. 


Equipment is being installed in 
1 


recently erected by the Nashua 


Massachusetts, Leicester. Work has been com- 
pleted on the new dye house and finishing room 
of the Leicester Woolen Company. The addition 
is 45 feet long and 45 feet wide, and 16 feet high 
The mill was while this enlargement was 
being made and when it is reopened it is renorted 
that other lines of goods will be manufactured in 
addition to satinet cloths on which the plant has 
been operated. Samples of the new goods are 
being made. The Leicester Woolen Company has 
two sets of cards and 40 looms which 
operated on commission work for 


cl sed 


have been 


the Valley 


MILL NEWS 


17] 


‘oolen Mills at 
eing finished at C 
ng department 


roods 


rry Valley, Mass., the cloth 
erry Valley. The new finisl 
enables them to finish their 
Additional m installed | 
fulling mills, a hydro-extractor, bl 


isn 


ichinery ed 


‘nt, dryer, washing machinery, napper, 
la machines. It is ] 


running in all 


t . 1 +} 
expec ted that 


departments early) 


New Hampshire, Franklin. The Franklin Mills 
f M. T. Stevens & Sons Company, will make im- 
provements in their power department and have 
irdered two new water wheel The main office is 
at North Andover 


Hudson River 
1 period of one 


h the concern 
1 : } ] } 
decided to cl » o take stock 


necessary impr 


was 


make yvements and repairs 


*New foundation 


York, Oriskany ncrete 
‘ : 
Waterbury 


has been put in for the new mill of H 
& Sons Company, manufacturers paper makers 
felts and blankets. The new building will take the 
place of an old mill which has been razed 


*New York, 
} 


to begin w 


Re nssel 
he construc: 
Barnet & Son, 
replace the old 
mill which was destroyed by fire in Februar The 
contract has to Morris Kantr 
of Albany and completion of the 1 
ready for machinery hree months. As note 
us report, the building I] 
feet long by 60 feet wide 
concrete construction. E\ 
taken to make the new mill as 
possible and modern appliances will be provid 
for the comfort and safety of 


he new mill for W 


manufacturers of wool 


illiam 
shoddies, t 


been 


witz 


ed 
of employes 

New York, Rochester. The Allen Woolen Mills 
re installing a new 150 h. p. engine to take the 
‘lace of the old engine of I capacity which 
s being taken out. 7 number 
| increases i the t 
months, 


f 
i 
1 


} " 
ee] 


necessitating 
The plant will be star 
two weeks t 
make general repairs 


ness of 


The Franklin 
yoms for the 
dress 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Company, with 42 
tton and worsted has been 

started up by hn Fulton, in the Megowan Mill, 

Adams and Church Sts., Frankford. The Stan- 

dard Beaming Co., also owned by Mr. Fulton 

] in the same building, has been consolidated 

new company 


Tex- 
manufacture 


ti] 
Lil¢ 


goods 
x ID, 


- q 
and 
cated 
with the 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia \. J. Gordon & 
Company, operating the Scotland Mills at Mascher 
and Sts.. in order to increase their 
facilities manufacturing dress men’s 
wear, etc., are removing their plant to Kensington 
Ave. and Huntingdon St., where they taken 

two floors or more and will number 
of new looms in he looms 


addition to the 
which they are now operating 


Somerset 


tor gO yds 
have 
install a 

48 narrov 


ver 
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Loom Fixers 


Your Supply Box is in- 
complete without it. 


Does not fly around and 
make grease spots on your 
warps. 


Sold on merit only, as the 
price is higher than most. 


Write for free half 

pound, or to save 

time, order 30, 50 
or 100 lbs. 


Sole Makers 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 
Thread 
Gui 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Twelve more broad 
looms have been set up in the local plant of the 
Uxbridge Worsted Company in the Glenark Mill. 
This equipment is said to be the first installment 
of an addition of fifty more looms that will be 
installed from time to time. 


Utah, Provo. Plans are being made for reor- 
ganizing the Knight Woolen Mills and interest- 
ing a large amount of new capital. T. L. Boone 
has become interested in the concern and through 
his efforts it is reported a large amount of new 
capital will be invested and extensive enlarge- 
ments and improvements will be made in the plant 
and a distributing house established in Salt Lake 
City. The Knight Woolen Mills have manufac- 
tured cassimeres, flannels, mackinaws and similar 
goods on 9g sets of cards and 72 looms since the 
present company took hold and started up the 
plant after a long period of idleness. A few weeks 
ago the directors approved plans for an enlarge- 
ment, 46 by 140 feet, to be equipped as a clothing 
manufacturing department using the products of 
the woolen mill. The present officers are Jesse 
Knight, president; Charles W. Nibley, vice-presi- 
dent; W. Lester Mangum, secretary and treasurer, 
and T. L. Boone, general manager. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. I Barnett & Son, 484 
Virginia St., manufacturers of wool extracts and 
shoddy, are installing three 60-inch modern shoddy 
cards, also pickers. This new equipment will more 
than double their present capacity. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Frankford 
Bleachery, operated by Flynn & Gray on Factory 
St., Frankford, on the bleaching and finishing of 
cotton fabrics, towels and knit goods, are arrang- 
ing for the enlargement of their present plant by 
the erection of an annex in which they will install 
a department for the finishing of bed spreads, 90 
inches wide, and huck towels. The other depart- 
ments of the works are quite busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ashdale 
Bleachery, now located in Manayunk, where they 
are engaged in the bleaching of hosiery, under 
wear and towels under a new method, are arrang- 
ing for the removal of their plant to larger quar- 
ters, presumably at Collins, Huntingdon and 
Martha Sts., where they are negotiating for a 
large building formerly used as a dyehouse. When 
finally located they will also bleach cotton yarns 
for the knitting and weaving trades and also 
bleach artificial and natural silk. 


*Rhode Island. Pawtucket. Construction work 
has been started on the addition to the plant cf 
the Seekonk Lace Company on Brook St. On 
the completion of the new building they will in- 
stall 11 new lace machines with accessory machin- 
ery for making cotton and silk dress laces, giving 
a total of 25 lace machines in all. It is expected 
the building will be ready for occupancy by the 
first of November and some of the new equipment 
has been ordered and will be delivered about that 
date. The enlargement will be of brick, 100 by 
50 feet. and for the greater part will be 2 stories 
high. Frank G. Rowley, treasurer and manager 
of the concern, is also a contractor and has 
charge of the work. The Seekonk Lace Company 
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POWELL VALVES 


(E (Especially The White Star Va ve) 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


has capital stock of $300,000. Thomas H. Tarbox 
is president; Frank G. Rowley, treasurer; George 
R. Ramsbottom, agent and buyer. Stern & Stern, 
79 Fifth Ave., N. Y., are the selliny agents. The 
concern is at present working day and night shifts, 
keeping the machinery in almost continuous 
oneration 


Rhode Island, Philipsdale. The River Spinning 
Company, of Woonsocket, has been granted ex- 
emption from taxation for a period of ten years 
on a new branch plant which is to be established 
here. It is reported that an investment of about 
$100,000 will be made and the plant, which will be 
equipped to bleach raw cotton, will be ready for 
operation within two months. The proposed site 
is on the Seekonk River. a short distance north 
of the Glenlvon Dve Works. where workmen are 
already engaged in making ready for the begin- 
ning of construction operations. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Adelphia Mig 
Co., 4120-4146 Frankford Ave., Frankford, manu- 
facturers of rags which they cleaned and dyed for 
the carpet and rug trade, have shut down their 
plant. It is not known whether it will be started 
up again or not. The building is for rent. 


*Wisconsin, Janesville. Arthur G. Jones, form- 
erlv superintendent of the Rock River Woolen 
Mills, is the proprietor of the new Jones Dyeing 
& Bleach Works, which started operations here a 
few days ago. Dyeing of all kinds of raw stock is 
done, also scouring and dyeing of skein yarns 


*Pennsylvania, Mifflintown. An addition will be 
built to the Juniata Hosiery Mills during July and 
\ugust with a capacity of 30 knitting machines 
and accessory equipment. Fifteen machines will 
be added on the completion of the building and a 
further installation of 15 machines will be made 
after January 1, 1916. They manufacture women’s 
25-cent and so-cent fiber silk hosiery, selling the 
product through A. V. Victorius & Co., N. Y. 
City. K. O. Nestler is superintendent and buyer 


*Pennsylvania, Milton. The increase in the 
equipment at the West Branch Knitting Company, 
recently noted, consists of the installation of the 
entire plant of the Suffolk (Va.) Hosiery Mill, 
which has been purchased and moved to Milton. 
This will give an increase of sixty 220-needle ma- 
chines, 12 ribbers, 10 loopers, with finishing ma- 
chinery, etc. With the addition of this machin- 
ery they will have a capacity of about 800 dozen 
of hose per day, manufacturing principally silk 
and fiber silk goods. Manufacture of balbriggan 
and mesh underwear is also carried on in an en- 
tirely separate building, featuring ‘Twintex” 
underwear. 


*Pennsylvania, Parker’s Landing. Finishing, 
fulling, washing, drying and extracting machinery 
has been added to the equipment of the Parker 
Woolen Mills. This concern was formerly a 
woolen and merino knitting yarn mill and recently 
added 16 knitting machines for making men’s 
woolen and merino half hose. The present of- 
ficers are W. S. Thompson, president; Alf A. 
Schenck, vice-president; Arthur A. Conn, treas- 
urer and manager, and J. O. Conn, secretary. 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY 
COMBINED IN THE POWELL 
“IRENEW” GLOBE VALVE 


1. Iron Rody svymetri- 
ly designed at i well pro. 
tioned 
Union bevel ground 
connection between 
ody and bonnet. 


Q 


8. They have Regrind 
able, Renewable, non cor 


rosive ‘* Powellium ”’ disc. 


4. Observe illustration 
of disc **V”’ easily removed 
from stem **D”’? when nec- 
essary for:epairs. 

5. All working parts 
are interchanyeabie. Stem 
can be repacked under pres 


sure, 


Ask your dealer for Powell 
Valves or write us 


WM PoweELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 


Engineers—Founders— Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Chemistry and 


PRACTICE OF SIZING 


By Percy BEAN AND F. SCARISBRICK 


Covering the Materials used in Sizing, 


Size Mixings, the Practical Sizing of Cotton 


Yarns in All Forms, Preparation of Warps, and the Ventilation and Humidifying of 


Weave Rooms. 


650 pages, 50 illustrations, 30 plates. 


Outline of Contents 


( —- to the lack of space only the general 
a each chapter can be given. Illustra- 
tions, diagrams, tables and classifications are 
freely used. Detailed descriptions and recipes 
f the methods employed in various classes 
of work are given and every page is a 
step to better and more economik al sizing 
on fine, medium and heavy goods, both white 
and colored. 

ChapterI. Substances for Giving Adhesive 
J roperties to the Size. 

Chapter II. Materials Used for Giving Weight 
and Body to the Size and Yarn. 

Chapter III. Ingredients Used to Soften the 
Size and Yarn, Oily and Greasy Substances. 

Chapter IV. Soaps - Manufacture of — Ana- 
lysis of - Use in Sizing 

‘hapter V. Substances Used for Softening 
and for Giving Weight and Strength. 
‘hapter VI. Ingredients Used for Preserving 

Size from Mildew. 

Chapter VII. Size Mixings, and the Methods 
and Plant Employed in Mixing Size - Size 
Mixings Which Cause Tendering. 

*hapter VIII. Sizing - The Slasher - The 
Slasher Tender. 

hapter VIIIA. Pure Sizing - Medium and 
Heavy Sizing — Colored Sizing, 

Chapter IX. Ball or Warp Sizing. 

Chapter X. Hank Sizing and Bleaching. 

Chapter XI. The Preparation of the Yarn for 
Weaving and the Testing of Sized Yarn. 

Chapter XIII. The Analysis of Sized Grey 
Cloth. 

Chapter XIV. Damage to which Sized Cloth 
is Liable. 

Chapter XV. Bleaching - Faults in Sized 
Cloth which Cause Damage when Bleached 
and Finished. 

Chapter XVI. The Ventilation of Humidified 
Weaving Sheds — Weaving. 


LORD & NAGLE CO. 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





Price $8.00, net, express paid 


Some Users 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Parker Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. 

Young-Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, N.C, 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, ¢ Inte ario 

Springstein Mills, Chester, 5. o. 

Booth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S.C. 

Chicopee Mfg. Co. , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

Texas Cotton Mill Co., McKinney, Texas 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 

Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H. 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. and Hunts- 

ville, Ala, 

Nantucket Mills, Spray, N. C. 

J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, Md. 

Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. 

Aiken Mfg. Co., Bath, S. C. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 

Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass. 

Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Alta Vista, Va. 

Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Lawrence S. Holt & Sons, Burlington, N.C. 

L. Bank Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, N.C. 

Randolph Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N.C. 

Bonham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Texas 

Glenola Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala, 

Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Westerly Textile Co., Westerly, R. I. 
And scores of other mills and concerns man- 

ufacturing and dealing in sizing materials. 


ORDER BLANK 


Gentlemen: Kindly send one copy of the Chemistry and Practice of Sizing, by Bean and 
Scarisbrick, price $8.00, which includes express charges. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hadfield Ho- 
siery Co., Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., 
manufacturers of children’s and infants’ seamless 
hosiery on 225 latch needle knitting machines, have 
recently installed two full fashioned frames, for 
the making of fashioned goods. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Local builders are 
estimating on plans for ig a and additions 
to the _ occupied by H. Romberger, manu- 
facturer of hosiery on Orleans St., above Frank- 

rd Ave. The plans call for a new building 4o 

100 feet, with bids to be in by June 21 

*Pennsylvania, Pottstown The addition being 
built on the Pottstown plant of the Century Kr 
ting Company will increase the concern’s capacity 

y one-third, and in 1916 a million and a quarter 

zen garments will be turned out. A large order 
for knitting machines has been placed. As noted 
n previous reports construction work has been 

arted on the foundation for the new addition 
The Century Knitting Company, Inc., manufac 
tures the “Fitrite’” underwear, sold through Hecht 
& Campe, Inc., of New York. The main mill of 
the company is at Spring City, Pa 


reported that 
Walnut and Pearl 
recently damaged by 


Pennsylvania, Reading i. 18 
George W. Hawk, Co., Inc 
Sts., will rebuild their plant 


nre 


Rhode Island, Providence. Larger quarters at 
34 Bassett St. have been taken by the New Engz- 
land Hosiery Company, manufacturers of fine mer- 
cerized and silk infants’ hosiery, and manufactur- 
ing started - the new location June 1. This con- 
cern was Organized about a year ago and began 
yperations at 285 Thurber Avs Ralph B. Lein 
bach is president and treasurer; Gilbert R. Cordin, 
vice-president; and Ernest P. Cordin, superin 
tendent. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Georgia, Gainesville. The new Merck-Hetrick 
Mfg. Company has begun operation. This con 
cern was recently organized to manufacture ho 
siery on 25 knitting machines, and has equippe Ga 
plant in the B. H. Merck Bldg. ‘This project has 
no connection with the Gainesville cies Mill 
project of A. C. Meldrum. B. H. Merck is pres 
ident, treasurer and buyer of the concern; W. F 
Hetrick is the superintendent and Hinchman, 
Vezin & Co., N. Y., will sell the product. Elec 
tric power will be used. B. H. Merck is a local 
wholesale grocer and owns the busting in which 
juarters have been taken He state that the 
overhead expenses will be very low, that a com 
petent superintendent has been secured and with 
the selling arrangements made the concern ought 
to grow rapidly. 


*New York, Kinderhook. Manufacturing was 
started June 21 in the branch mill established here 
by C. F. Hoag Company, of Poughkeepsie 
Gloves and mittens are being manufactured and 
employment given to 5§ hands 


MILL NEWS 


HEN you buy an investment security 
you study the organization Jehind 3 
for it’s by the organization and tts recor rd 
that you gauge its worth. 
Pulleys, too, are investments in which 
you seek safety ; then apply the axiom 
for financial transactions and “play 
safe” with the puliey of which over 2\4 
million have been marketed. 
AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
Main Office - Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
Seattle 2. 


AMERIG@2EBPYLLEVS “ 


ST UE aM ERICAN CRAY 
y= Py SANDUSKY;OHI0,U- SAWALTHAM, MASR« 


DRONSFIELD’S 
PATEN 
Licker-in 
Grinding 
and 
Dressing 


Machine No. 93 


Automatically ee bent teeth, re-points 
the teeth, and grinds the licker-in cylindrical and 
paraliel. A trial will surprise you! 

Our new Wire Mounting Apparatus is attachable. 

Supplied by all the 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass, 


Diamond 


FIBRE 
Roving Cans 
Mill Baskets 

Barrels 

Boxes 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected to 


hard usage. Stronger than wood, 
than steel. Write for Bulletin 12 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 
Bridgeport, Moatgomery Co., Pennsylvania 


Branches in Principal Cities 


lighter 
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An 
Accurate 
and 
Sensitive 
Balance 
for 

Textile Use 


Working parts and 
graduated beam en 
closed in glass metal 
case. 

For further particulars mention Style No. 5020. 

Torsion Balances used by National, State and Municipal 
Governments, United States Appraisers Stores, Manu 
facturers and the trade. Write for Textile Pamphlet. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Olfice, 92 Reade St., New York 
2 Pacific Coast Branch - San Francisco, Cal. 


We have no 


Fr Dyestuffs 
to sell, but 

Co We Want to Make 

Registered Exchang es 


@ We have a reasonable amount of direct, acid, 
chromate and vat dyestuffs, but there are many 
items in our stock that we can well afford to ex- 
change for products we more urgently need. 


@ Doubtless you are in the same position. Can- 
not we get together and make exchanges 
mutually advantageous? 


Franklin Process Co. “revises.” 


Allen Safety Set Screws 
and Socket Cap Screws 


Send for Circular No. 6 aud free sample screws for testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
173 Princess St., Manchester, England 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The United States Silk 
Mig. Company, incorporated a week ago with 
capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture silk and 
other textile fabrics, is a reorganization of the 
concern manufacturing broad silks at 15 North 
2nd St. John Marcus is president and Samuel 
Bearson, treasurer, superintendent and buyer. 


*New Jersey, Trenton. Plans are being made 
for the new branch plant to be built on Adeline 
St., Trenton, by William F. Taubel, Inc., of River- 
side, N. J. It is said that 300 hands will be em- 
ployed in the local plant. 


New York, Middletown. Additional machinery 
is being started up by the Raw Silk Converting 
Company and they are advertising for fifty addi- 
tional hands. This concern took over and started 
up the Middletown plant of the Haledon Throw- 
ing Company a short time ago. R. W. Souter is 
manager 


New York, New York City. A charter has been 
granted the H. Schlien Silk Co., Inc., with capital 
stock of $30,000 to manufacture silk and other tex- 
tile products. The incorporators are Harry and 
Fannie Schlien, and Nathaniel Fishman, N. Y 


*New York, Niagara Falls. Efforts are being 
made to interest capital in reopening the plant of 
the Niagara Falls Linen Company. Among the 
men interested in the project are Hughes Fawcett, 
the New York importer and selling agent, W. T. 
Ransom, of the Niagara Textile Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y., and Joseph Aldred, of the Lockport, 
N. Y., Textile Company. The plant may be 
started up with added equipment on the manufac 
ture of a material different from that which the 
Niagara Falls Linen Company produced. 


New York, Nyack. The United Piece Dye 
Works of Lodi, N. J., are offering for sale the 
dyeing and finishing plant here which was _ pur- 
chased several years ago. The property has been 
placed in the hands of Joseph P. Day, 31 Nassau 
St.. New York City, for sale. 


New York, Valatie. The Valatie Yarn Com 
nany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000 to manufacture wool spun cotton and 
merino yarns by W. G. and Jesse Barnet, of Al- 
bany, and Theodore Tannenwood. of Valatie 
The old Valatie Knitting Mill, more recently oc- 
cupied by the Standard Mfg. Company, was 
started up as a yarn mill several months ago un- 
der the name of the Valatie Yarn Company, by 
Winthrop H. Moore, who is treasurer of the 
Stark Textile Company, Inc., of Valatie. The 
Stark Textile Company, Inc., had no interest in 
the starting up of the mill beyond an interest in 
being able to obtain a local supply of yarns. Mr 
Moore, who was interested in the organization of 
the company personally, has no further connection 
or interest with the plant or in the corporatio: 
just organized to continue the business of the 
Valatie Yarn Compat.y 


North Carolina, Concord. A new cotton mill 
project is being agitated by J. A. Goodman and 
Will Flowe. A proposition has been made these 
men to purchase the Roberta Mfg. Company’s 
mill but it is probable they will establish a new 
plant. 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. The Aetna Chemical 
Company, a concern reliably reported to be of 
ample financial resources, is erecting three exten- 
sive plants for the manufacture of a wide range of 
products in the vicinity of Pittsburg. At Carnegie 
benzol and toluol will be produced from crude 
petroleum by the Rittman process. The principal 
nroduct of this plant will be carbolic acid. At 
Oakdale nitric acid will be manufactured with an 
initial capacity of 16 tons per day. This plant 
will be completed within a few weeks. At Nobles- 
town the smallest of the three plants will be 
located, and will manufacture the more refined 
chemical products of benzol such as _ dipheny- 
lamine, methyl! aniline and naphthaline. The three 
plants will represent an initial investment of nearly 
$2,000,000, and constitute one of the largest single 
industrial developments in recent years in the 
Pittsburg district. Extensions of all of the plants 
on a large scale are contemplated by the Aetna 
Chemical Company as business conditions warrant. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. H. I. Felberbaum, pro- 
prietor of the Lion Silk Mills, has purchased the 
property at 11th and Marion Sts. occupied by the 
Lion Silk Mills, for $73,000. It is understood that 
the plant is to be increased. The equipment at 
present consists of 200 looms on which broad 
silks are manufactured. A plant is also operated 
at Allentown. 


Trevorton Probably no. in- 
made at present at the Trevorton 
& C. K. Eagle, recently purchased 
concern from the Industrial Stock Com- 
pany. Eventually the plant is to be greatly en- 
larged. Broad silks are manufactured on present 
equipment of 200 broad looms operated by electric 
power. The main plant is at Shamokin. 

South Carolina, Langley. Details of the re- 
organization of the Langley Mfg. Company here, 
the Seminole Mfg. Company at Clearwater, and 
the Aiken Mfg, Company, at Bath, have been sent 
to stockholders. The mills will be operated sep 
arately under the names of the Langley Mills, the 
Seminole Mills, and the Aiken Mills. William C. 
Langley will be president; George E. Spofford, 
vice-president and general manager; and Charles 
H. Law, secretary and treasurer. It is understood 
that the plants are to be placed on a better pro- 
ducing basis and some extensions and improve- 
ments and the installation of new machinery are 
contemplated. The stockholders in the old com- 
panies will have issued to them new stock by con- 
forming to certain requirements of the Creditors’ 
Committee, which bought the properties and 
worked out the reorganization plans. 

*Tennessee, Johnson City. Thomas P. 
secretary of the Johnson City Chamber of Com- 
merce, reports that plans for the new cotton mill 
and two smaller knitting mill companies have not 
matured far enough for any report to be made 

*West Virginia, Philippi. All of the capital 
needed for the projected new Philippi Woolen 
Mills Company has been subscribed except $1,500, 
according to report. This project is headed by 
W. L. Fordyce, who was interested in the Web- 
ster Woolen Mills Co., Webster, West Va.. whose 
plant was burned a year or two ago. A charter 
has been secured with authorized capital stock of 
$25,000 


*Pennsylvania, 
creases will be 
mill of J. H. 
bv the 


Boone, 


MILL NEWS 


Faucet 
Handle 


Saving or Wasting? 


The manner in which you handle the 
drinking water problem i in your plant 
may seem to be a small mz utter to you 
—but investigate. The results 
be surprising. 


The old time faucet is costly. 
ning hour after hour, day 


will 


Run- 


after day, 


its ceaseless flow is costing you money 
yet without any better service. 


Puro Saves 35% 


A Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain will 
cut that water bill 35%. Wecan prove 
that it has done that for others. 


It will give every employee a safer, saner 
draught of bubbling water free from the 
contamination of thecommondrinkingcup. 


[In a word, it is the only sanitary Drinking 
, 
Fountain that is really safe, sanitary, sim- 
r 
ple, automatic in control and easy to attach. 


“PURO-FY” 


YOUR WATER SUPPLY 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
127 Main Street HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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For Washing Woolen and Worsted Hosiery 


both before and after dyeing, the use of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


is coming into great favor. Used with the soap the Wyandotte 
Textile Soda removes all the surplus dye, but will not strip the 
color. 


On the contrary, it brightens the colors, bringing them out 
clear and distinct. Then, too, it imparts to the hosiery that 
soft, lofty and pliable feel so much desired on this class of work. 


You will find the use of Wyandotte Textile Soda very de 
sirable in cleaning all grades of woolen hosiery, both before as 
well as after dyeing. 

Order from supply house or write us for further infor- 
mation. 

This Trade Mark Card 
“Wyandotte” | 


One Crademark ard 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
Wpandone, InkD. 2S A. 


In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 
Made in the U. S. A. 


Welcome to the Wyandotte Booth—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 
Agricultural Bldg., Block 6, Cor. Ave. A and 3rd St. 
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THE WOOL MARKET Mills Starting Up. 
*Massachusetts, Clinton Manufacturing will 
5 eae be started about July 1 by the new Clinton Tex- 
of the dull trade in the goods market. This ap-  ¢ije Mio. Company, which recently organized with 
parent anomaly is explained by the extraordinary capital stock of $10,000 to start up the Brodfelt 
conditions resulting from the war, which has Worsted Mill at 792 Main St. Worsted dress 
‘ s ; . goods will be manufactured on 22 looms, and dyed 
brought with it an unprecedented consumption ot and finished. W. P. Bowers is president; O. D. 
wool and the interruption in the regular means of Jewett, treasurer and office manager; and S. G. 
Hall, agent and buyer. Grant S. Kelly & Com- 
: pany, N. Y., will be the selling agents. Messrs 
by the high values prevailing for wool at a time Tewett and Hall are now at work in the mill put- 
when domestic consumption is of wool below the ting things into shape for starting up. The build 


Wool values have continued to advance in spite 


transportation. Many in the trade are disturbed 


ing is owned by Mr. Bowers and C. L. Frencl 
one of the directors, while the machinery was 
position in many quarters to operate conserva owned by W. R. Dame. The new concern has 
tively and avoid speculation. Many domestic mills purchased the machinery 


normal. As a result there is a pronounced dis 


are running slack and it is freely predicted that Massachusetts, Holliston. A new company is 
being organized under the name of the Holliston 
vate . ; Woolen Mill Company to take over and start up 
buyers to pay the high prices prevailing. In oj local plant of the Darling Woolen Mill Co., which 
position to this view others argue that American has been idle for several months. Application has 
been made for a charter with capital stock of 
$10,000. William Shanks, who has been superin- 
tendent of the plant, will be treasurer and super- 
than in the United States. With 64s tops selling ntendent of the new company Recently the 
at 94 cents in Bradford it looks at this writing as ee eee by Mark Harris iN Y , 
if the decline which many fear was still far in the and i ee ee ee Mr. Harr ) WER Conor 
. : oe oe Some es , New York parties, is interested in th 


future. 1 


LIOT 


TETRAZO COLORS 


FOR COTTON 


We offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton in any form. 
Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet the various re- 
quirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dyeing and fulling. 

Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully furnished on 
application. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


wool values will be forced down by the refusal of 


conditions are not controlling the wool market 


and that values will be fixed in Bradford rather 


In the reorganiza- 
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“Away Down South in Dixie” 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” 


Listen to the music! It goes this way :— 
One of the finest Cotton Mills in the south is the Meritas Mills at Columbus, Ga. 


Last fall they built an addition to the big plant and being SMART ONES that read 
the papers, advertisements and all, they equipped with Ridgway Steam Hydraulic 
Elevators. 


After owning the Ridgway Elevator all winter they have this week come and 
ordered MORE. 

Write to Meritas Mills, 320 Broadway, N. Y., or Columbus, Ga., and ask them why 
Nearly 2000 in Ridgway Elevators? Guess you'll learn a thing or two. 

Daily Use Up along the Connecticut River is the little town of Somersville in Connecticut. 

Here is the Somersville Mf’g Co. with a fine factory making Woolens. 

Two years ago they sent for us to change the Elevator in No. 1 Mill to Ridgway 
Steam Hydraulic. 

A year ago they had us change the Elevator in No. 2 Mill to Ridgway Steam 
Hydraulic. 

And now they have just built No. 3 Mill and equipped it with Ridgway Steam 
Hydraulic. 

If you are REAL SMART Mr. Millowner and have a steam boiler, before you buy 
any elevators you will investigate and find what it means to 


**Hook ’er to the Biler’’ 


ith CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Double Geared ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 


Direct Acting 


BLEACHERS! 


Cotton, Wool, Silk or Mixtures 


Have you thoroughly considered that the 
competitors of your mill can now furnish 
goods of fast white, soft, elastic, odor- 
less, not weakened? 


Of course you know by this time that the 
only way you can produce these qualities is 
by means of Peroxide bleaching and that you 
can get all needed practical help fron us 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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THE BRADFORD MARKET 
Bradford, 


‘he highest previous price for merino tops was 


Eng., June 25, 1915. 


70 cents, made in 1899 for 64s quality. The price 
of 80 cents has been paid lately; 84 cents is being 
asked and go cents is talked of as an imminent 
probability. After booking about as much _ busi- 
ness at profitable rates as they could handle, top- 
makers advanced quotations to obtain a rest. De 
mand has followed to the level that was expected 
to prove finally prohibitive and for the present 
price is a consideration altogether subordinate to 
delivery. Wool cannot be combed quickly enough 
There is too little labor to keep the present combs 
efficiency and new combs can 


hey could be delivered by 


running at their full 


not be added even if t 


the comb builders, whose hands are full of French 


and Belgian orders. 


Coarse crossbreds have been almost 


sight Although in sympathy with merinos fit 


crossbreds are very dear, 
cents 
clothing ‘line to be frightened 


the temporary absenc 


ment orders and count on a resumpti 


although there are reallv no data on 


an idea of the probabilities 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 
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coming in and the condition 
All ideas 
have had to be aban- 


favorably reported on by buyers. 


of buying the clip chea 
doned and prices in the country come fully up to 


he Bradford level however, not being 


id a certain amount 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Massachusetts, Clinton The brick building 
used as a main office by the Clinton plant of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carnet Company is to be moved 
and fitted up as a recreation building for the em- 
ployes. This change will make room for a mill 
which will be built to connect mills 2 and 3. The 
main office will be in a building on School St 
where there is a sub office now. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. A new drying machine 
has been installed in the plant of the Burton Com- 
pany and is now in use. As noted in previous re- 
ports the Burton Company has taken over the 
Victor Mill and is making extensive changes and 
improvements and eauipping it to manufacture 
woolen yarns 


Massachusetts, Lawrence A 5-story addition, 
106 feet long, is to be built to the plant of George 
E. Kunhardt, manufacturers of woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics. Charles T. Main. the mill architect 
and engineer, has made the plans 
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Save 40% of your Breakage in Winding by using 


TRADE MARK 


°°N 1G RU M” graphite impregnated Skewers ..a Dowels 


REG.1!. S PAT.OFFICE 


Nigrum Dowels run smoothly, require no oiling, last forever, and cost but little more than your old style, 
We are also manufacturers of “NIGRUM” Oil-less Saddles 
id Bearings as TRADE MARK Graphite and Bronze 


as the famous *"BOUN D BROOK” Bearingsfor heavy work 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 


We are specialists in Oil-less Bearings. All Genuine Graphited Oil-less Bearings have always been 
made at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America. 


Send for our interesting descriptive booklet “Oil-less Bearing 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CoO. 
No. 2 Church Street Bound Brook, N. J. 


We Specialize in the Design, 


Manufacture and Erection of *n49 
Elevated Steel Hill's Improved 


Tanks and Standpipes = Tin Roving Cans 


For Factory Service and Fire Protection. 
We also build Oil Tanks, Buildings are especially adapted for use in 
and Structural Material. . Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
Write our nearest office today for illustrated Ri body, side seam locked and groov- 
catalog No. 46 Pe ed—made by machinery—every can 


CHICAGO BRIDGE be m alike. Special pattern top and bot- 


tom rings made of % inch iron 


AND IRON WORKS eS welded at joints and tinned. A 


SALES OFFICES eS wide “kicking band” beaded and 
$124 Hudson Te m nal Bidg. - New York A y, ’ 
1399 W losth St oS . gee é? Soldered on the body. We can’t 
1635 Pretorian Bldg. - - — Dalles, Tex. tell all their good points here. Let 
120 Pine St. - + Greenville, Pa “ ’ i : 

507 Realty Bldg. - - Charlotte, N.C us send full details. 
72 - Monticello, Fla. y 
5 Janet St. Bridge burg, Ont., Can. ue Write Sor prices. 
SHOPS : 


= ee James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, r. . 


Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada 


The Perkins All-Steel Fan 


Is Almost 100% Efficient 


Because: The blades being adjustable the draft can be regulated at 
will—without changing the speed—and can be made to blow in or out; 
the frame, drum, arms, shafts, etc., being made of STEEL, the minimum 
of weight and the maximum of durability are attained; and— 


Because the Self-Oiling Journal Boxes 


make it possible to run a Perkins Fan much longer, without oiling, than 
safety would allow you to run any other ventilating fan. 
For further facts about the Perkins Noiseless Fan— 


Write for Catalog 85 B 


Power transmission systems built and installed for driving any fan in any position desired 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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THE COTTON MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING 


RANGE 


IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO 


DATE 


The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET 
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Baer’s Automatic 
Yarn and Cloth 


Tester 


MOTOR DRIVEN 


Sold Exclusively Through 


ALFRED SUTER 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metattic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 20 to 33 per cent more 
Procuction Guaranteed. 
Weignt Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. Ne Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Massachustts, Fall River. The Border City 
Mfg. Company is replacing old spinning mules 
with ring frames. Other local mills are making 
or are-reported contemplating making similar 
changes 

*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Construction con- 
tract for the new dye house of the Parkhill Mfg 
Company has been awarded to Wiley & Foss. The 
building will be 200 feet long, 100 feet wide, 4 
stories high. It will replace the wooden buildings 
now used for dyeing »urposes, and it will be built 
ver and around the present wooden buildings so 
that work will not be stopped during the process. 


Massachustts, New Bedford. The Potomska 
s have awarded the contract to the J. W. 
shop Company for the construction of a new 
boiler house, 50 by 30 feet, with a smoke stack, 
150 feet high. The building will be of brick and 
‘oncrete construction and will be about 4o feet 
It will accommodate three boilers which 
give the mill considerable additional power. 
Construction work will take about two months. 
P. F. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. I., prepared 
the plans. 


*New Jersey, Cedarville. William H. Willis. 
who was reported previously as arranging for the 
purchase of the Bell Cotton Fabric Mill, acted 
for C. C. Ball. Mr. Willis was the manager of the 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, plant of the Aberfoyle 
Mig. Company. He will be manager and buyer 
of the Cedarville Mill with an interest in the busi- 
ness. Manufacturing will be started next week. It 
is intended to enlarge the plant by putting in 20 
more jacquard looms in addition to the 20 looms 
now in the mill, and also to build a_ bleachery 
plant. Turkish towels, Terry fabrics and novelties 
will be manufactured from 20/2, 30/2. 14/1 and 
16/1 warp yarns, and 12/1 and 16/1 filling yarns. 


¢ 


The product will be sold direct. 


North Carolina, Draper. Plans will soon be 
completed for the new 1,000-loom wide sheeting 
mill to be built here by the Thread Mills Com- 
pany as an addition to the German-American Mill. 
P. F. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. I., are the 
architects and engineers. 

*North Carolina, Spray. Specifications for the 
enlargement to be made by the Thread Mills 
Company will soon be sent out to contractors. As 
noted in a previous report a 3,000 h. p. central 
steam power plant will be built, also a new bleach- 
ery and a 500-box-loom fine weaving mill. At the 
German-American Mill of the concern, located at 
Draper, a new 1,000-loom wide sheeting mill is 
to be built, as noted in another part of this issue. 
P. F. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. I., are the 
architects and engineers 


North Carolina, Wilmington. A 2-story addi- 
tion to be equipped for finishing is to be erected 
b: the Delgado Cotton Mills Company, manufac- 
turers of ginghams, shirtings and similar goods 


Rhode Island, Hope. A 1-story addition, 50 by 
35 feet, is being built to a cotton warehouse of 
the Hope Company, and it is reported that open- 
ing and cotton conveying machinery will be 
installed. 

Rhode Island. Natick. Six new boilers are 
being installed in one of the mills of B. B. & R. 
Knight 





Jury 1915 MILL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


If you could see an 


ch Eastman Cutting Machine 


in action, eliminating the 
time and expense wasted in 
cutting by hand, we know 
you would be interested in 
. purchasing an EASTMAN 
& to do your work. 
Free trial for all styles 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 816 Broadway. CHICAGO, 815 W. ven Buren 8t. PHILADELPHIA, 110 N. Sixth St. 
BALTIMORE, 1019 E. Baltimo re St. DETROIT, 97 Wayne St. SAN FRANCISCO, 682 Mission St. 
BO OSTON, 364 Wash ington St. 


A HANDKERCHIEF FREE 


A postal sent us will bring each weaver in the U.S. A. 
a handkerchief—we know you do not need it for home 
purposes—but you do need to see how well it is woven 


THE WARPS WERE SIZED WITH 


altos 


THE SEYDEL MFG. Co. 


88 Forrest Street Jersey City, New Jersey 


Makers of SOAPS For Textile Mills 
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MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Dyers, Bleachers, Gassers 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelphia Chicago 





Yarn Department 


ter1s 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET 


The market continued to mark time with prices 


} 


ynewhat easier toward the end of the month. 


The question of securing dyestuffs at a reasonable 
figure is disturbing the trade far more than the 


price of yarn. A half to one cent a pound on 


2/20s warps or any other staple number has little 
effect on the price of fabrics compared to dyeing 
costs which may be from three to six cents per 
pound with some colors at even higher figures. 
Under these conditions combined with the indiffer- 
ence of buyers, manufacturers are pursuing a hand 
to mouth policy. Here and there, however, man- 
looks 
cheap and storing it away for future requirements. 
From this it is evident that they have little doubt 


regarding the future demand and some of them 


ufacturers are picking up anything that 


predict a busy summer. 

Other manufacturers are pessimistic and make 
the claim that with dyestuffs at the exhorbitant 
prices now demanded, no buying of goods at pres- 
ent and both yarns and goods accumulating, they 
can see little in the near future to make them feel 
hopeful. These 
two influences, however 


manufacturers have overlooked 
which are having a de- 
cided effect on the yarn market. 


ually 


One is the grad- 


increasing export business from Latin 


America, and the 


second is a demand which has 


duck manufacturers who have 
with 
Manufacturers making this material 


find themselves unable 


developed from 


apparently had large them 


from abroad. 


orders placed 


to spin a sufficient quantity 
of yarn to take care of their requirements. Spin- 
ners have not been affected seriously during the 
dull months and continue to hold up prices on 


the basis of the present raw cotton quotations 


The demand for light weight underwear yarn is 


quiet and sales are somewhat scattered as the 


time is now near when the midsummer 


season 
reaches its end and many of the knitters of this 
class of goods take advantage of the opportunity 
to shut down their plants for repairs previous to 
going on to their next season’s work. A great 
many of the mills have bought their yarns for de- 
livery throughout the fall months and, in some in- 
Whether this 
business has been placed with the spinners is a 
question and 


stances, at extremely low prices. 


these low orders have in 
to disrupt the market and 
forced a good many houses to take offers much 
below the ideas of the spinners 


priced 


many cases helped 


“here seems to 


be a very bright prospect so far as the light 


weight underwear business is concerned, as the 


past season has been rather irregular and the de- 
mand for goods has been about up to the weekly 
and monthly production of the various mills. The 
heavy weight manufacturers are now beginning 
another season and the prospects for future busi- 
ness with them is also brighter. The fact that 
cotton today is sold practically on a cost basis has 
led many of the manufacturers to buy in advance 
fo- their needs 
There is an improved situation among the ho- 
mills, those making fine gauge 


artificial silk and 


slery especially 


goods and using mercerized 


yarns, 


Eastern Cops 


Pt cere jegtietet abe cikee cs We 
8s . Bein eas - Wesawecssa ie 
MOO? istadeas od ‘Tete 9: Se 
14s rien feast a gent @ oacetow akg. SI 
cs ctdie age bag ik ok aoe aren 
18s 


Ir 
A/s 
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SPUN SILK 


We specialize on 2 and 3 ply Spun Silk yarns in all sizes 
put up on cones, tubes, spools or skeins in the grey or dyed. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 

Nonotuck Spun Silk is made in the same mill, under the 
same careful supervision as the famous Corticelli Spool Silk, 
which has won 40 Highest Awards for superiority at Expo- 
sitions at home and abroad. Send for samples. 


Nonotuck Silk Company 


Corticelli Silk Mills Established 1838 Florence, Mass. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Novelty Yarns "= Ps,so4, Spits Gotmn Wot 
Cotton Warps jntiny rvise ClorsaedPrincds 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns {2 ksit Goodesna Wore Pabe 


MONUMENT WILLS, “vsstonec 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | *".Seciany"® | “Dirzet® 


PRESS PAPER |. a HER? | SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


RAINBOW, CONN. THE MERWIN PAPER co HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 


2/3 S 


MIM a ers rand 536604 teens aay 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


BSN COON CC. 502d Siarck g Sanat Beers eevee’ 
DO ee. icing g ETI SIRE NOs 6 RCE ae ses 


308 
40s . bes 
Ea inbiav vce ess 


Southern high grade mule ya 


eS orsbeke 
12s 
Lae 'saerdes 
16s 
RE anions 
20S 32 22 
I sci 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 


Or ee Be a ara BEAR <p 


tastern cones (high grade quality): 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


fambeth Anti reves Compound. 
New Bedford, Mass 


“WHY NoT TRY LAMBETH Next TIME” 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, FR. 


Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


meatareo. | COTTON YARNS 


C. MOORE @ CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila, 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


122-124 Chestnut Stree t, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Reels for Cotton “aoues A"? 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA,PA, 


FIBRE-COVERED SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION » x « ALSOIN PLAIN 
OTTO KUNZE, 2542 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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8.7. Crocker, Pre. WF Stiles, Tres ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


fs) From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 t> 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


HUGH ge 
LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. ena 


3 FLAX SPINNERS E ere IRELAND Linen Weavin and Knittin Yarns 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns | Linen cera Harness ae 


LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


T. J. PORTER & SONS Large Stocks Turkey Red Yarns 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia Quick Delivery } | | aRGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS | | pring Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE, and BRISTOL ST. 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape PHILADELPHIA 


—For SAMPLES Ano Prices ow SEWING AWOSPLICING THREADS 
41N ALL COLORS TO, 


Hosiery AnoUNdERWEAR to F L O R E NC FE 


MAKERS WHO WANT TO EAD 
MATCH COLORS —- WRITE Teese SO. 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton ‘Wercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SProokL.i TAPES A SPECIAL TY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL /.LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 


The Ramie Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents HAVE REMOVED 
TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


New York 432 FOURTH AVE. Corner of 29th St. 
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Skein yarn (mostly Sorthern):— 
4s and 8s soft 
10s and 12s 
14s and 20s 
22s 
10 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50. 

60 

8 


7 





THE LINEN YARN MARKET 


There has been a very decided inclination to do 


1 


a more extensive business in linen yarns than has 
been done for many weeks past, especially in 
heavy numbers, both in lines and tows, and prices 
for these numbers have advanced considerably 
Spinners are refusing business as they are fully oc 


cupied and are not disposed 


to sell any future lots 
unless at very considerable advances which cannot 
be obtained under existing circumstances. Manu 
facturers of linens have about all that the spinners 
are disposed to sell. Foreign governments 

been making extensive purchases for goods 

able for their armies whenever it has been pos- 
sible to secure same, but their requirements have 
not been by any means made up by local manufac- 
turers. The British government has been giving 
special attention to their requirements and _ it 
looks as though prices would advance further at 
an early date. This demand of course is for coarse 
material and it is to be hoped that in the near 
future good sized lots of Russian flax will come 
through from the Port of Archangel, as the stock 
of flax suitable for these numbers is nearly ex 
hausted. The demand is for coarse numbers and 
the result is an increased consumption of flax 
There is but little change in the medium and fine 
counts owing to the fact that the demand has not 
been overtaxed, but prices of fine yarns are us 
high at present as it is possible for the manufac- 
turers to stand. 


You know your production but— 


Do you know what each machine, each operator, 
produces each day and each hour? 

Do you know which men are money makers? 

Do you know just where each job stands whenever 
you want to? 


wee = Durant 
— Counters 
ei Po 


en ae Tt Give you these 

exact figures 

me which you need 

for economy in 

production and 

accuracy in cost 

calculation. Thirty styles, thirty days’ trial. They 
have solved counting problems for your competitors. 


Ask for Catalog 20 and free trial offer 
Durant Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wm. V.Threlfall. e Marshall Bldg., Boston 
Charles Hammer . 620 West Broadway, New York 


Special attention 

is called to this 

improved Warp 

aeeing Ma- 

chine. his ma- 
chine is built in the 
most substantial man- 
ner being strongly 
eared with good, 
Soave squeeze rolls, 
and having Seven 
4 1-2 in. Diameter 
Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our improved Piater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this 
class, can make no mistake on ours. For further particulars 
and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila. 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery 
Cloth Finishing Machinery 


" 


DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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(“A” Quality) Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Guy Garrard, manager of 
the Hamburger Cotton Mills, is quoted that when 
the plant resumes operations, which will be as 

ita i tated ctl G SRO ee rate soon as a new supply of black and blue dyes can 
on cones be secured, they will be in the market for 8,000 
OE OR ki ws crea ns 6G ce ee ek SE S spindles and accompanying looms and preparatory 
Gi MOREE occ VER Clie machinery. 


ON CONES ..-sscerereccceccercececes Kentucky, Maysville. January & Wood Com- 
: pany, manufacturers of twines, lines and coarse 
cotton yarns, are placing contracts for additional 
machinery. Recently a warehouse and an addi- 
. tion containing some equipment were destroyed by 
New Mills. : fire with loss of about $40,000. The main mill was 
“Georgia, MW est Point. Contracts will be not seriously damaged. 
awarded early in July for construction of build- : 
ings for the new No. 3 Mill of the West Point *Maine, Biddeford. Additions to be made to 
Mig. Company which is to be erected just south the equipment of the present power plant of the 
f West Point. As noted in previous reports J. Pepperell Mfg. Company on the completion of 
E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C., is the architect the enlargement, for which plans have been pre- 
engineer and has prepared plans for a 3-story pared by Densmore & Le Clear, mill engineers 
spinning mill, 425 bv 132 feet, with a weave shed, and architects of Boston, will include four 500 h. Dp. 
325 by 132 feet, to be equipped with 25,000 water tube boilers and a 4,000 k. w. turbine. This 
spindles and 500 looms. This equipment will rep- equipment has been contracted for. It cannot be 
resent. an investment of about $500,000. The Stated at this time when the enlargement will be 


product will be cotton duck completed 


¢North Carolina. Laurinburg. Some progress Maine, Lewiston. Machinery is being received 
has been made on the project headed by R. E. Lee at the large new weave shed of the Bates Mfg. 
to establish a 15,000-spindle cotton yarn mill in Company. A small part of the equipment is run- 
Laurinburg to spin varns from low grade cotton. ning under the management of William C. Scott, 
It is proposed to organize a company with capital formerly overseer in the Farwell Mills at Lisbon, 
tock of $200:709. to er ick buildings and have who has been engaged to take charge of the new 


‘fepartment 


COTTON. 


Boomer & Boschert 


mie PREDOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 
Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. Sires 
338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N.Y. “Sammon. 


TRADE MARK 


ng ee COMPANY 


Main OFFICE ANO Factory 
Boston Mass. RocKroro luv GREENviccte S C. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 
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re eS 


COTTON MILL NEWS pany noted in January are being made. 250 looms 


*Tennessee, Memphis. T. R. Winfield, president for weaving pillow cases have recently been set up 
of the Business Men’s Club; S. B. Anderson, and and 100 of these looms are running. In one of the 
L. D. Falls, president of the American Bagging wings where mule spinning has been done for 
Company, form the Cotton Mill Committee of the *©#"S3 number of spinning frames are being set 
Business Men’s Club. They plan to organize a up. Recently the capital stock was increased from 
concern to be known as the Chisca Mis. Com- 500,000 to $750,000 for the purpose of increasing 
pany, with authorized capital stock of $500,000 and the capacity about 3o per cent. 
establish a 25,000-spindle cloth mill. Fifty teams *Vermont, Burlington. McNallv Bros. \ 
have begun to take subscriptions and are meeting Gardner, Mass., have the contract for building the 
with considerable success. As noted in previous addition to the weaving department of the Queen 
reports, the Business Men’s Club has spent sev- City Cotton Company. ‘The new building will be 
eral months in assembling information from which 325 by 50 feet, 1-story high, of brick with saw tooth 
to decide whether Memphis has the required ad- roof. As noted previously, 125 new automatic 
vantages and conditions for the successful opera- looms will be added. Ground has been broken 
tion of textile mills, and finally decided that the 
city enjoyed numerous advantages for cotton man- Mills Starting Up. 
ufacturing. *Rhode Island, Valley Falls. The old Tilton 

Mills are being started up by the new Hansahoe 
Enlargements and Improvements. Mfg. Comnany on 27-inch to 44-inch white and 
age Birmingham. Twenty-three thousand ag noc le gee Bt ph Dmg ar egy 

f é gnam. y-tnre an was incorporated several —_ ,ago under the 
new spindles and drawing and roving frames have laws of Massachusetts with capital stock of $soo,- 
been ordered by the Avondale Mills to replace old ooo and acquired the Tilton "Mills property 
equipment. This will give a plant of 40,000 spin Donald M. Hill, 60 Federal St., Boston, president 
dles in first-class condition. f the Renfrew Mfg. Company at Adams, Mass.. 

Sites Medment Good progress is beina is president of the new concern; Francis U 


° ° ° “ Cte: Ss c “ho as S T r 
made on the extension being built on No. 2 Mill ke ’ oh er St.. N. Y., treas urer of the 
f the Coosa Mfg. Company. When the addition oe D 5 rT ene 7 Be ssurer Of the Hew 
A ‘ e . co >t ’ »Osto Ss S 

is completed 10,000 spinning spindles and 5,000 Th a t nea a hee Hill 1 ys 
: : ; ; a he directors incl Messrs ill and Stearns 

twister spindles will be install led, bringing the i E Pp Hi sue of N V a Rapey h - a 
ar 4 Ty i director of t fen- 
equipment up to 40,000 spindles ran > - ey pre oe a Lire ct r Xen- 
frew Company; M. G. Chace, of Providence; and 

Connecticut, Danielson. Enlargements and im Walwin Barr, styler of F. U. Stearns & Company, 

provements at the plant of the Quinebaug Com N. Y., who will sell the product 


RATS AND CONTRACTS (ANNOUNCEMENT) 


Front Street, New York, February 1, 1915 
To Mill Owners and Superintendents: 

The VIRUS LIMITED INC. of 72 Front Street, New York, wish to announce that they 
have taken over the business formerly conducted by the DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, of the 
same address and that they are now prepared to accept yearly contracts for the extermination of 

rats and mice and that in connection with all such contracts the wonderful bacteriological prepara- 

tion, DANYSZ VIRUS, discovered and prepared by Dr. Jean Danysz of the Pastuer Institute of 
Paris will be used exclusively. This company also manufactures a roach exterminator of the 
greatest merit and we will be glad to send a sample of same to those interested in giving same a 
trial. Write for full information. Yours truly, 

Department 4 VIRUS LIMITED INC, 


joun E, Kenprick, President Myron Fisu, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 


We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Fails, R. {. and Pall River, Mass, 


Thread and Silk S PP O O I S of any description 
Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3''dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 


seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any 
finish desired, Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, | CARDS—Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet Asbestos and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the 
and Jute Shredders. manufacture of Wool Hats. 


WILLOWS-—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean MULES — Heavy and Durable for Wool and Waste 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also Yarn. 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters. | TWISTERS— Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
GARNETT MACHINES —For carding cotton and or Bourette Yarn. ; ’ 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur. | BOBBIN WINDERS— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 
FEEDS—Self feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; WARPING MACHINERY — Copper Cylinder Warp 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. j Dressers with single and double size pans; beam- 
~ | ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
METALLIC BREASTS — Burring Machines and Self. | Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


Stripp yr Feex olls or Car jarne 
ee Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma | GRINDERS, Ete.—Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind. 
| ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turning 
RECLAIMITJG MACHINE — For Opening and Clean. Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Clothing Stretchers and 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste, | Cleaning Frames. 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc. 
from Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste 


Estimates and complete plans furnished 


Standard Outfit “A” for Batts or Soft Felts 


Such as are used for Mattresses, Comfortables, etc. 
Circular R-14 


We are builders of a complete line of Machinery for all 
sorts of Felts, Batts, etc., with either Garnetts or 


Cards, Blamire or Camel Back Lapper 


Machinery for Making Absorbent Cotton 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 























GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Little or no change is reported by spinners 


since our review of the market in June. The buy 
ing trade just now seems to be playing a waiting 
their idea being holding off in the 


game, that by 


placing of orders for their yarns they will be en 
abled to buy at lower prices. Spinners claim that 


manufacturers who have the foresight to place 
will get their yarns at a better 
later, 


fact that prices are bound to rise, 


their orders now 


figure than by waiting until basing their 


claims on the 


as it is impossible at this time for them to go into 


the market and buy wools at the prices offered 


and make up yarns for the manufacturers at the 


] 


prices offered. Yarn prices today are depressed 


and raw stock high, with every indication of going 
higher. The only reason why yarn prices have not 
e large 


gone up higher than they are is found in th 


quantities of South American and Australian wool 
of the finer grades which are being shipped into 
the country. The embargo on low wools of 
wools of this low class 


than the finer 


course still exists and the 


are much higher in proportion 


grades of wools. Foreign wools today can be 


bought much cheaper than domestic wools. 


The hosiery trade is rather quiet, their chief 
worriment being the extreme scarcity of dyestuffs, 


any number of mills reporting insufficient quanti 


ties of dyeing material on hand to last them for 
the balance of the year. The underwear trade is 
also quiet at this time 


] 


The sweater trade has shown a decided im- 


provement since our last report, although the bi; 


demand for silk sweaters seems now to be the 
center of interest in this trade but still some man 
ufacturers claim that it is more or le fad 
sticking 


to the old lines of woolen and worsted garments 


and not a staple article and therefore are 


with the result that some good sized contracts for 


1 


worsted yarns are being placed with the spinners 


‘ 1 
tweive 


tween mn 


BRADFORD SPUN 


» 2/16 low common 
20 tO 2/24 low I 
to 2/25 I bl 
‘28 1/ 4 blo« 
1/4 blood 
3/8 blood 
3/8 blood 
3/8 blood 
3/8 blood 
1/2 blood 
delaine 
delaine 
Australian 
Australian 
Australian 
and 3/32 
luster 


KNITTING YARNS 
Dyed and Bleached—Bradford System 


2/7s straight 1/4 blood .. - 92%4-95 
2 and 3 ply 10s-20s straight 1/4 blood . «+++ 95-97% 
and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood 07'%4-99% 
2 and 3 ply 24s-28s straight 1/4 blood .. 99%4-1.01% 
(Reduce 8c. for yarn in oil) 


FRENCH SPUN YARN 


42-90 
90-924 


wi4 


-QO7 /2 
00 
OS 
delaine 
Australian 
Australian 
Australian 
Australian 
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Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22c CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 
77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


of all important textile books 
sent on request by Lord & 
Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 


FREE, A 
CATALOG 


7S eee 
HIGH GRADE s 
Oo Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring Oo 
hk SOaArPs ma 
fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —> 


S J. 0. Draper Co, Si Pawtucket, R.1. S 
3308S eee 
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For two ply knitting twist add §c. additional to 
above prices. 

For two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c. additional 
to above prices. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 


1/20 50/50 White Merino Cop 
1/30 50/50 White Merino Cop 
1/40 50/50 White Merino Cop 
1/20 60/40 White Merino Cop 
1/30 60/40 White Merino Cop 
1/40 60/40 White Merino Cop 
1/20 70/30 White Merino Cop 
1/30 70/30 White Merino Cop 
1/40 70/30 White Merino Cop 

‘20 80/20 White Merino Cop 
1/30 80/20 White Merino Cop 
1/40 80/20 White Merino Cop 
Sliver and Sanitary Mixes .............. 
OR NN RIOD a in wicca oe 9: 
Coning on 1/30 ........ 
Coning on 1/40 


more 
. more 
. more 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


with the 


Business spinners of woolen and 


is picking up. No 
spinners still working 


merino yarns new contracts 
are as yet being placed, the 
on contracts which expire early in July and con- 
tted to be 


their books are cleared of old 


tracts are not expe entered into until 


business. The con- 


sumers are still placing some orders, but on their 


ld method of from hand to mouth buying. These 


rders call for almost all numbers in woolen yarns 


in price at 2/7s in 


1 
78 to 2/23S, ranging 


at 72 1/2 cents and 23/2s at 75 cents 
t the present time remain stationary with 
noted, but it is expected that 


being 
manutacturer mes into the market for 
contracts the tendency will be toward an ad- 


[he sweater trade is now somewhat 
have been 


make 


spinner 
pinner 


than they for some months and 


ye ginning inquiries for with 
' 


ult that the 


yarns 
feels that the outlook 
bright. 


iufter July Ist is rather 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .80% 20% 65 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .90% 10% 6714- 70 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool ............ 70-72)2 
2/20 Colored All Wool ............... 724-7 
2/20 Bleached 20% 

Ble -ached cietie ...90% 10% 

Bleached All Wool ad pe 80- 
Colored All Wool ... eres as 75 
LT he ee re 5 
Bleached All Wool ....... y 5-90 
Light Gree Mixed All Wool ..... 
5; Bleached All Wool 
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THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 

The rag market has been disturbed during the 
past month by the strike of rag sorters and as a 
result the graders who have been in the market 
for stock have been able to buy at some reduction 
from recently prevailing prices. The demand for 
graded material has been quiet, as spinners and 
shoddy manufacturers have been short of orders 
and are not inclined to buy on speculation. There 
has been some improvement in the export busi- 
ness, but the uncertainties caused by the war are 
likely to restrict this trade in the future. Shoddy 
manufacturers have had a quiet business owing to 
the dullness in the goods market. As a result 
they have bought but little stock and have been 
working on old contracts. The wool waste trade 
is quiet, but dealers profess to believe that the 
situation is one of great strength and that good 
Cotton 
has been depressed by the weakness of the raw 
The demand has been confined to 
We 


business will develop in the fall. waste 


cotton market. 


the medium and low grades. quote as 


follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 
White. knit 
Red flannel 
Red knit 
Lhibelts ae reid 
Fine dark merino No, 1 
Fine light merino ... 28-29 
Fine black merino No. 2 15-16 
Light delains a 
Mixed delaine eS eee oe ad a 12-13 
No. 1 dark worsted ...... Sikes ae dtaen tele 
No. 2 dark worsted 16-17 
Black worsted 18-19 
Fine dark worsted clips 19-20 
Blue serge, old 20-21 
New blue clip Kon 16-2 
New black fine worste: Rees Ledces See 
Light yarn, fine . ; Wy 28-30 
Dark mixed, fine varn .. 16-20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1 17-20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 2... 14-16 


NEW WOOLEN 


» merchant tailors 

-e light worsted 
Fine gray worsted 
-Oarse gray clips 


worsted 


16144-174% 


‘ine dark 
worsted 
worsted 
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Brown worsted 
Blue serge .. 
Black serges 
Light serges 
Dark fancies 
Dark serges 

New blue flannel 
New scarlet flannel 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 


Soft woolen, best 
Red flannel 
White softs 
Merinos, fine light 
Thibets 

Knit stock, red 
Light gray, underwear 
Coarse gray 

Blue knit 

Mixed hoods ; 
White knit stock 


17-18 
19-20 
18-19 
20-22 
II-I2 

2-13 
15-16 
18-20 


Woolen «4 Merino 
YARN S 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 
Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 


SPOTS 


ofl, grease and other mill stains quickly and permanently removed 
by the Sanitex Process. Machines installed in Textile and 
ting Mills, or Spotting done for the trade at reasonable rates. 

The Sanitex Co., 33 Union Sq., N. ¥., Dept. A. 


Meet the require. 


ments of any 
owe ra 0 S cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, sarciectirers LOWELL, MASS, 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


AND . 


PICKER AND ROLLER COVERING LEATHERS 


CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Why Manufacturers of Silk and 
Silk Mixture Goods Prefer 


Cheney Silk Yarn: 


The almost universal adoption of Cheney Silk Yarns by prominent manufac- 
turers is directly attributed to their uniform quality and evenness. 


When you buy Cheney Silk Yarns for making silk and silk mixture goods, 
you are assured satisfaction. Cheney Brothers have specialized for nearly 
half a century in making silks for this class of trade. 


Let us know your yarn needs. Our unusual manufacturing facilities eriable 
us to supply you with silk yarns for any purpose, in any quantity, in any form. 


Samples, with prices, on request. 


CHENEY BROTAE RS 


Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AII silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

——————— woRKs:; === | 

Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 


The silk market at the present writing is a firm 
one and prices are advancing. This is probably 
owing to the fact that the manufacturers are in 
the market 


time. 


buying more freely than for some 
Many manufacturers have very little of the 
raw product on hand and now that a better feel- 
ing exists, quite a little activity has developed in 
the market. 

In Yokohama it is reported that the market 
shows a stronger tendency and the new silk crop 
so far has sold well. 

Shanghai reports market a little easier on new 
silk, while secondary grades of old silk are being 
offered at concession. 

In Canton the market remains the same and is 
showing activity. 

The Italian silk market reports an advance in 
the price of cocoons. It was stated that the crops 
this year would show a deficit and would probably 


cause a hardening of prices in the near future 


This situation is reported from France which says 

that the new silk crop is not likely to average 50 

per cent. of last year, owing in part to the war 
In Lyons, France, it is said that the manufac- 


turers are handicapped for the want 
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also the scarcity of dyestuffs. This has had a ten- 


dency to curtail activity in the market, althouga 
prices remain firm. 

[he manufacturers in this country are quite op- 
ly in the broad silk trade. The 
increase in yardage has 


timustic, especial 
helped these manufactur 
stated that 


lion more yards of broad silks will be used. 


ers perceptibly, and it is many mil~ 


Ribbon manufacturers report a little better bus~ 
iness and are hopeful that the fall trade and style 


will demand its regular quota of the finished 


product. 


[he cotton and woolen manufacturers are buy~ 
ing quite a little raw silk and it is expected that 
| reased in the near future 
[his cannot | the knitting manufacturers, 


who, although busy in their lines, have not bought 


large lots of ra lk of late. This situation, how- 
ever, may reverse itself later on and these manu- 


buyers. 


again be active 
goods districts report a fairly good de- 


Dark 


exception 


for broad silks, especially in novelty. 
with the 


white taffeta which is sell 


ors seem 


popular for fall, 
ing well. All soft 


much called for, such as 


larmuse., meteors and silk with 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: 
519 Bourse Building 


Providence Office: 
Howard Buildiug 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa , Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 


New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 


Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 
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There are two kinds of Electric Light 
—the ordinary kind, and 


Cooper Hewitt Light 


The difference between these two kinds 
is a difference in the quality of the 
light-rays. 

Just what makes up this quality of rays 
in Cooper Hewitt Light is a matter for 
scientists to discuss. The practical re- 
sults of using Cooper Hewitt quality 
light is of direct interest to the factory 
manager, or whoever is responsible for 
the production. 

We will loan you lamps to prove it in 
your works that the light is 


a ys a eee SESE AE TTOH 
. 5 

| Better Than(="*) Daylight | 
iii. wae Write for Reprint 731 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Eighth and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston—161 Summer St Chicago—215 Fisher Bldg. Minneapolis—71 Chamber Commerce 
Cincinnati—ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Detroit—Ford Building Ss <pereR ase, Ties Midin 
Philadel phia—124 So. Sth St. Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Bldg. St. Laya~—Con. Net. Beak Bing. 
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SCHAPPE SPUN SILK 
CORDONNETS AND NOILS 


| CASCAMI SILK SPINNING CO. 
of AMERICA, 


/ 331 4th Ave., Madison Sq. 5197, 
New York City 


SILK THROWING and Deals with the preparation of Yarn from the Raw Silk. 158 pages; 117 illus 
WASTE SILK SPINNING trations; cloth. $2.50 prepaid. LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Boston, Mass 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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pe ( fe cts 


Many new 
narket. Among tl 


1 
ckberry, field mou 


manu 
their 
mani 


good ospect 


Extra Classical Piedn 
Classical Italian 12/14 
classical Italian 13/15 
‘al Italian 5 

60 days’ ba 


Japan 
Kansai Double Extra 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 
lat ure Shinshu Extra 132/15 
Filature Kan \ 
Ase e aus 


ilature 


Ir 

Reena s No 
Rereels Ne 
Rereels N 


Canton XXA Crack 14/16 
Canton XXB Ordinary 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon and F 
[satlee Kun Kee Mars No. 
Tussah Filature Eight Coco: 
6 months’ bas 
SPUN SILK 
The spun silk 
greater 


manufacturers report a much 


activity in the demand for their product 
and are very — Whether this increasit 
demand will a rise in prices is problematical 
\t the present time prices for all numbers rer 


the same 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Manufacturers of artificial 

better 

and they are now looking for 


ness in a much 
Writing 
business. This is owing partly to the fac 
braid manufacturers are 
in the 


advanced to some extent and 


again using this product 
manufacture of their goods. Prices have 
all quotations avail 
able are below: 

150 Deniers English A.- 

150 Deniers English B 

150 Deniers English C 


MILL NEWS 


A.P. VILLA & BROS. 


easton, = NEW YORK 


CANTON 
5 MADISON AVENUE 


RAW, THROWN 


AND 


DYED SILKS 


Silk on Quills or Beams 


MILAN 
TURIN 
LYONS 


Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 


Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of 
prescribed four year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 
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MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, ete. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 


ee ee ae LITTAUER 
Tram, Thrown Silk, 
—— Organzine, Artificial Silk 
(SS3—— Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- 
\ = sed and Mercerized. Polished and 


Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted 


and Tinsel. 
2 Best Quality Harness Twine 
: 107-109 Greene St., New York 
Silk Throwirg Mills. BEACON ard YONKERS. N.Y 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


1.A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 

NEW YORK 
F.G. Boye, Supt. 


D. E. Douty, Mgr. K, B, Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Mates sencils in hall a minute, # 
eeduced cost of 1-10 cent cach 
W rine tor catalogue and price list. 


In universal use 
by thousands of 
manufacturers and 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI. 
CAN WATCHMAN'’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies, We equip oe 
With Fire Alarms, 8i, nals, ete., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone’ Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of aster Regulator in office 
with secondary electrie clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St, New York 


THE NEW SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FUSTIC 


FUSTINE D 


50% stronger than fustic. Used wherever fustic 
can be used. Better color and faster to light 


AND CHEAPER. 


We make other specialties. 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO., Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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New Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Dorrancetown. Construction 
contract for the new silk throwing mill to be 
erected for the Duplan Silk Company has been 
awarded. As noted in a previous report the new 
building will be 2 stories and basement of rein- 
forced concrete and brick, 161 by 420 feet, and will 
be equipped with air washing, heating, cooling and 
humidifying and sprinkler systems, also electric 
power equipment. The main plant is at Hazleton, 
where a large new weaving mill is to be erected. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Canada, 3rantford. Arrangements 
Niagara Silk Mills, Ltd. 

At present the 

This is a 

Tona- 


Ontario, 

have been made by the 
for the erection of a dye ag 
silk is being sent to Galt to be dyed. 
branch of the Niagara Silk Mills of North 


wanda, N. Y. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Paterson Silk Com- 
pany has just added ten new broad silk looms and 
other machinery to their plant in the Atherton 


Mill. 


New 
cently 
six more 


New Jersey, Paterson. M. Goldberg, who is 
located in the Todd Mill, will lease the space for- 
merly occupied by the Regal Silk Company and 
will install some machinery now and more later 
on. 


New 


Jersey, Paterson. Surasky Bros., who re- 
moved to the Neuviller Mill, have placed 
looms on their floor. 


The Regal Silk Com- 
the Todd Mill to the 
and Railroad Ave. They 
early date. 

The Royal Silk Mfg 
located in the Essex 
ow & Bailey 


1 be made. 


Jersey, Paterson. 
pany has moved from 
Barnert Mill, Grand St. 
will add more looms at an 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
Company, who have been 
Mill, will move next week to the 
Mill. An increase in equipment wi 


New Jersey, Paterson. An increase of ten 
looms will be made in the plant of the Fulton Silk 
Company when they move to the Ashley & Bailey 
Mill at an early date. They now make broad 
silks on 18 looms. 

New Jersey, 
pany have moved into 
Mill and have ordered 


soon be installed. 


Paterson. The M. & S. Silk Com- 
a different part of the Bell 
more looms which wil! 


New Jersey, Paterson. Margolin & Baten have 
taken over the space formerly occupied by the M. 
& S. Silk Company in the Bell Mill and are put- 
ting in looms to fill the space. 


New Jersey. Paterson. he Novelty Silk Com- 
pany are placing 10 new broad silk looms in their 
plant in the Waverly Mill. They formerly had 8 
looms. They are a partnership consisting of 
Isaac and Israel Sarver and Samuel Perlovitz. 


*New York. Wayland. The capacity of the ad- 
dition being built at the local plant of the Huguet 
Silk prneeee, is 128 looms. No further improve- 
ments at the Hornell plant are contemplated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. at 5120 Wakefield St 
and dyebags are 
New York, New York City. Howlett & Hock direct. 
meyer Company, Inc., have established a new 
plant for making velvets and cordurovs for ladies’ Pennsvlvania, niiad ohn Keeley, 
wear in New York. A concern known as th gaged in the second hand machinery business 
Waterside Mills will do the converting, and as Nicetown Lar d K ve 
soon as the Waterside Mills are established more as having « 
particulars will be available. These are both new nging 
concerns and we reported the incorporation of the 
Howlett & Hockmeyer Company, Inc., under the 
laws of New York with capital stock of $50,000 
several weeks ago. The new concerns are unde 
stood to be affiliated with Hockmeyer Bros 


47 Broadway, N. Y., and the Waterhead 


spos 
t 


1; 
il 
to 


to 
Sol to tt ) 
Inc.. of Lowell, Mass These old concerns will manutlacturer 
go on as usual manufacturing for men’s wear. It Leiper Sts. 1 
was noted recently that a 4-story < ition to be the purpose 0 
equipped for dyeing, bleaching and nufacturing Mills wh cen 
is to be built at the Waterhead Mills in Lowell. 7 a 
Pennsylvania, Marcus Hook Plans ar eing Pennsvylvat 
prepared for two buildings to be erected for 1e€ been awardec 
American Viscose Company, manufacturers of bleach plant 
artificial silk, calling for a one story buildin; f llegt 
brick, 158 by 423 feet, and another building 


stories of brick and concrete, 44 by 73 feet. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A contract has 
been awarded to a local builder for the erection 
| i brick, 40 by 100 feet, ing & 
for Charles Devlin, cotton and woolen waste man- ishers 
ufacturer at Kensington Ave. and Hilton St. This goods, 
building will take the place of the one recently and bleachers 
destroyed by fire. their building 


of a two story buildi 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wrights Man cated at Frank 
ufacturing Company, with John Wright as ( under the superi 


prietor and superintendent, has installed a num well known 


ber of machines on the to oor of the building ness, is very 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN iano stu ron tite iNirtixe reape 


Importers and Manufacturers of on cones and tubes 


RAW and THROWN SILH, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OSCAR HEINEMAN Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dependable Thrown Silks 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ee eee THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


rT; 8 I 5 Y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons, 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. Embossing and’ Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty, 


65 Worth Street, New York 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 
JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


Make Your Bleach Out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our pas- 
sage type Electrolyzer pro- 
ducing in 1o hrs. the equiva- 
lent of 50 lbs. of chloride of 
lime, operating under IIo or 
220 DC, and nothing is used 
but salt-water and electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN 
UNTRIED THING 


having many years ago passed the 
experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting 
Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not 
being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co., Dayton, 0., U. S. A. 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





= HOME wi von 


ASSETS, January 1, 1915 $35,313,539.27 


INDEMNITY LIABILITIES (Except Capital) . 16,610,065. 11 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 18,703,474 16 


For Loss of 


Profits Lo 
Commissions 


Use and 
Occupancy 


on acceptable 
Protected Plants 
at the 
Minimum Rate 








Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 


sses Paid Since Organization over 156,000 ,000.00 





S prepared to enterta:n liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
= Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the c nsideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
distributing plant. Correspendence invited by the 

DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS $500 [he operation of the mill is not interfered 


The unsettled conditions in 
chemical trades caused by the I 
make it impossible to get quota 


be of any value to our readers. 


chemical list of quotations v 
omitted until this trade is again 


Canada, Ontario, 
Thomson Knitting Company hz 
by fire with loss estimated at $ 
insurance. The blaze originate: 
cotton waste, according to repor 


50,000, 


the dyestuff and 


Suropean situation North Carolina, Worth. The plant of the Hat 


tions which would len Mfg. Company, O. D. Carpenter & Sons, pr 
The dvestuff and _Prietors, has been destroyed by a fire which started 
+ ii ovina Rinconss . in the power department The loss is $170,000, 
vill therefore be a ee ne ; d 
on a normal basis with $155,000 insurance. Cotton yarns were man 
factured on skeins and tubes. O. D. Carpenter & 
Sons state that they hope to rebuild when matters 
re ettled 
sana i alain 
The plant MISCELLANEOUS. 
dial t 
is been ] » a REy - oe . 
Massa nusetts, Webster The Stevens - Linen 
1 Works, which have been shut down for several 
in a quanti 


i 


Men’ ’ weeks owing to inability to procure raw material 
‘t. Men's and wo- , 


: 7° from Europe, have resumed operations with all 


men’s seamless hosiery was manufactur yn 


latch needle knitting machines, 
sewing machines. John Watson 


ind W. W. Thomson. buyer. 
New York, New York 


ment of the building at 
pelled Dorfman Bros., 
to close for several 


damaged 


Indiana, La Porte. A fire in the plant of the , 
Wallace & Smith Blanket Mills, 


been caused by spontaneous c¢ 
considerable loss 

Massachusetts, Worcester 
picker in the plant of George E. 


ds back at work on a schedule of forty hours a 
week. Raw material has been received which will 
keep the plant running for four weeks but it is 
expected that a further supply will be received 
before the end of the month 

*New Hampshire, Milford. Jute, linen and 
union canvas for the clothing trade will be manu 
factured by the Milford Mfg. Company, the new 
concern whicl 


15 ribbers and 


is superintendent 


h has leased the old linen mill here 
Operations will be started about June 15, with 66 
ooms. At first yarns will be bought, but it is 
planned to add a spinning department later on. 
Maurice A. Goldman, of Mackintire, Lawrie & 
Co., 282 Devonshire St., Boston, is agent and 
Sparks from a buyer, and Thomas M. Morrow is superintendent. 
Duffy Mfg. Com- Mr. Goldman states the new concern has ample 


belie. ed to have 
ymbustion, caused 


pany caused a fire which released the water " financial backing which will become apparent when 


1 


sprinklers and caused damage estimated at about the proposition is more fully developed 
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Technical High Schoel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Architect. Martin C. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Genera! Contractor, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


fos =~ Roofers, Kelker Blower Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


i — 


Mosier & Summers, 


Photo. by A. H. Schaefer, Buffalo, N.Y. 


On a modern buildins— 


is the handsome new 
High School at Buffalo, New 
York—a fine example of first- 


Here 


class, modern construction 


throughout. 

[t ts covered with 
Specification Roof. 
Now that the roof is completed 
it will not be necessary for the 
authorities to give any further 
thought to it for twenty years 
or more. It will require no 
painting, no repairs, no main- 
tenance cost of any kind. 


d Barrett 


These roofs take the base rate 
of insurance and are approved 
by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 


It is a bit unusual, perhaps, to find that 
the cheapest permanent roof to build is 
also the dest roof—yet that is the case 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. Their 
low cost and long life account for their 
high standing and popularity with first- 
class engineers, architects and roofers. 


To be sure of getting a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof on your building, send to 
our nearest office for a copy of The 
Barrett Specification with diagrams and 
incorporate same in your building plans. 


We should like to send every architect, engineer and building owner a 
copy of the Underwriters’ Laboratories report on Barrett Specification 


Roofs. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 

Tue Paterson Mfc. Co., Limited: Montreal 

St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Seattle Ke 
« 


Cleveland 
Salt Lake City 
Toronto Winnipeg 

Sydney, N.S. 


Vancouver 
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MILL STOCKS 
FALL RIVER MILLS 


American Linen 
Arkwright Mfg. Co. 
Barnaby Mfg. Co. 
CO Oo ree rer eer ree eri 
Border City Mfg. Co. 
Bourne Mills 
Chace Mills 
Charlton Mills 
Coanicut Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Davis Mills 
Davol Mills 
Flint Mills 
Granite Mills 
FR SATOR. MEADS 5 5 050 se005 30000000 
King Philip Mills 
Laueet Take Mig, C0, 00s vcsaccises 
Lincoln Mig. Co. 
Luther Mig. Co. 
Merchants’ Mie) Go, «66 icine tenses 
Mechanics Mills 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 
Parker Mills Perens 
Pilgrim Mill, pid. Pisin aes 
Pocmaseet Stee Cones. verses 
m. Borden Mig. Coss. . i vacc....:i at 390 140 
macemmore Mid. Copies, s< csGeess.oe 100 190 
ga CL! Se oe 58 
MOTE MAUD, oo os kGOES Ss tS IG po a iste 
Aree cee 67% 75 
Stevens. Big. .Co. v.-.200% Seabee Ae 
Tecumseh Mills ....... he 105 
Troy C. & W. Mig. 
Union Cotton Mills 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 

*Ex dividend. 

NEW BEDFORD MILLS 


Acushnet Mill ; 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com., . 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd., 
Booth Mfg. Co., com. 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Bristol Mig. Co. 

Butler Mill, com., 

3utler Mill, pfd., 

Citv Mfg. Cte Meee Soe ee 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pid.. 
Gosnold Mills, pfd. 
Geinnett Bite, Co. oa does enn 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pid 
Hathaway Mfg. Co 
Kilburn Mills 

Manomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills 

Neild Mfg. Co. .... ; 
N. ; Cotton Mills Co TD., 
N Cotton Mills Corp., 
ond Spinning Co. .. 
Pawe Mere GO, soca sess 
Pierce Mfg. Co 

Pierce Bros, +... <6. +0 
Potomska Mills 


MILL STOCKS 


Quisset Mills, com. 
Quisset Mills, pfd. 
Sharp Mills, com. 
Sharp Mills, pfd., 
Soule Mills . 
Taber Mills .. 
Wamsutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 


‘N ew stock. 
SOUTHERN MILLS 


American Spinning Co. ........... 
American Spinning Co., pfd., 
Arkwright Mulls 
Avondale 

Arlington 

Brookside 

Cannon 

Carbarrus cant 
Chadwick-Hos kins AoE Ra dined etn 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd., 
Clara eRe os ted 
Cliffside 
Columbus Mfg. Co 
Darlington 

Erwin, pfd. 

Easley 

Florence 

Gibson 

Grendle 

Glenwood 

Glen Lowry, pid 
Highland Park 

Hig hland Park, pi 
Hartsville 

Hartsville, pid 

Henrietta Mills 

Kesler cate wele swt 

Loray Mills, pid 

Modena ot8 
Monarch, S. C. 

Newberry 

Norris Mills 

Ninety-Six 

Orr 

Ozark 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., pid 
Patterson Pek 
Piedmont Mig Co 

Pell City, Ala. . : 

Poe, W. F., Manuiac 
SAMSUNG Soc gece cs 
Roanoke Mills o. 

Saxon 

Spartan 

Toxaway 4 heeds 
Warren Mfg. Co, com., 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd 
Washington Mills ' 
Washington Mills, pfd. 
Woodside Mills Co., com., 
Woodside Mills Co., nfd., 
Woodside Mills Co., guar 
Watts 

Williamson . 

Ware Shoals 

Whitney 

W oodruff . 

Young Hartsell 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Canada, Ontario, Brantford. An extension, co 
by 60 feet, is being built to the raw material ware 
house of the Brantford Cordage Company, Ltd., 
and an addition, 40 by 100 feet, is being built on 
the finished goods warehouse. Both enlargements 
will be of fireproof construction. Jn 1913-14 addi- 
tioms were made to the equipment which increased 
the output 100 per cent. and further extensions or 
the erection of a new plant are under contempla- 
tion. Zinder twine is manufactured. ey 
Messecar is general manager and buyer. 


*Connecticut, New Haven. An addition is be- 
ing built to the plant of the Forsyth Dyeing Com- 
pany, I-story high, 150 by 186 feet, to be used as 
a storehouse and grey room, and will be com- 
pleted about August 1. The plant is running 24 
hours a day. They are dyers of cotton piece 
goods. William H. Forsyth is president and 
buyer; Leslie E. Forsyth, treasurer; and Thomas 
Forsyth, superintendent 


*Connecticut Niantic. Within two weeks it is 
expected that the Thames Dyeing & Bleaching 
Company’s new plant here will be in operation 
The plant at New London was destroyed by fire 
in March and within a few weeks property in 
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Niantic, formerly occupied by the Knickerbocker 
lypewriter Companv was purchased with addi- 
tional land from the New Haven R. R. Plans 
were made immediately for a new plant, consist- 
ing of the old building on the property and two 
new buildings, which are now practically com- 
pleted and will be in use in slightly more than 
three months after the fire at New-London. The 
two new buildings erected are about 150 feet long 
and 75 feet wide. The old building on the prop- 
erty is to be used as a storehouse when it has 
been equipped with a sprinkler system. The Con- 
necticut Power Company has extended its lines to 
the new plant and will supply current for power 
and lighting. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Plymouth Mills 
will have an increase of 100 per cent. in floor 
space when the new 6-story addition now under 
construction is completed. An addition of fifty 
per cent. in machinery equipment will be made. 
The new building has a frontage of 157 feet, and 
is to be pushed forward as fast as possible. The 
Plymouth Mills manufacture carpets, art squares, 
and fibre matting, and have 2,000 twister spindles 
and 128 wide looms. The capital stock is $200,000 
I. D. Einstein is president; I. Solomon, treasurer, 
and H. A. S. Read, agent and buyer. The New 
York office is at 1115 Broadway. 


BACKFILLER 


NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 


Opaqueness. 


Weight. Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. Strengthens Goods. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 


41 Park Row, New York City 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, 


MASS. 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{,200,000 pairs now in use 


Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


We Make and Repair 


Brushes 


For Every Hnown 


Fabric . 


The Name MASON 
Guarantees 


Mason 
Brush 
Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Agt.and Mgr. 
CHAS. A. O’NEIL 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


California, Pasadena. The headquarters of the 
\merican & Mexican Ramie Comany, Inc., re- 
cently reported organized under the laws of New 
York with capital stock of $250,000, are at Pasa- 
dena. They are growing ramie in Lower Cali- 
fornia producing the fiber by machinery patented 
by G. W. Schlichten, president of the concern, 
and selling the fiber in the market 

*Canada, Ontario, Carleton Place. Eighty 
hands are being emp loved 1 in the Hawthorne Mills 
making blankets, men’s heavy half hose, and un 
derwear on 5 sets of cards, 30 knitting, 8 sewing 
machines and 10 looms The old plant of 
Waterloo Company has been taken over. C. ; 
Bates, president of Bates & Innes, Ltd., of this 
place, and Richard Thomson, are the proprietors 
Carl Hey is superintendent. The product is sold 
by Wilson & Patterson, of Montreal and Toronto 

Connecticut, Putnam. The Waterman Worsted 
Company finds a larcer production necessary and 
as present quarters do not allow expansion the 
concern will seek a larger mill or build an addi- 
tion. They are not ready to give out any infor- 
mation at present. For some time two shifts of 
operatives have been employed and in the near 
future a three-shift schedule may be entered upon. 
Yarn dyed men’s wear is manufactured on 32 

ms C. F. Waterman is agent and P. L. 
W: aterman, superintendent 

Georgia, West Point. The Lang Cotton Mills 
deny the report that they are considering dispos- 
ing of their weave room equipment and changing 
iver the plant to a coarse yarn mill. It has been 
rumored that owing partly to the scarcity of dyc- 
stuffs and partly because of the lessening of the 
demand for lap robes, they would take out and 
dispose of, or store, their looms and double their 
spinning capacity 

Georgia, White Hall. J. R. White, president 
and treasurer of the Georgia Mfg. Company here, 
and associates, have incorporated a new company 
under the name of the Georgia Mig. Company 
with capital stock of $120,000 

Maryland, Baltimore. The Turner-Halsey Com 
pany has been appointed selling agents for the Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills, the new arrangement 
taking effect on July 1 

Massachusetts, Barrowsville. There are indica- 
tions that the Barrowsville Bleachery may be re- 
organized. During the week a new corporation 
was formed under the laws of Massachusetts, with 
apital stock of $800,000, classified as $300,000 
preferred stock, and $500,000 common, which will 
take over the plant, according to report. About 
a year ago the Barrowsville Bleachery was peti- 
tioned in bankruptcy and William F. Winter, of 
Fall River, was appointed receiver 

Massachusetts, Boston. The Herald Threa 
Works, Inc., reported organized during the week 
with capital stock of $50,000, conducts a business 
of manufacturing and selling threads at 18 King 
ston St., Boston. Werner Bros., dealers in tail 
ors’ trimmings at 18 Kingston St., are interested 

Massachusetts, Boston. The business of John 
W. West Company, 184 Summer St., winders of 
and dealers in cotton shoe threads, has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. There 
is no change in the management 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 
the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice, 


**Motors for all drives’”’ 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee - Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


ATTENTION 


Mill Managers, Superintendents 


and Overseers 


OU are keen for information that 
bears on the operation and main- 
tenance of your mill at reduced cost, 
made possible by increased efficiency. 
To aid you in your problem we have 
just published a text-book dealing 
with the operation of textile ma- 
chinery at minimum cost for mainte- 
nance and lubrication—a book which 
clever mill-men tell us contains mighty 
valuable information. 


T is entitled ‘*Lubrication of Tex- 

tile Machinery” and we have re- 
served a copy for YOU. If you will 
promptly send us your address we 
will be happy to mail YOUR copy. 
No obligation whatever 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York. 1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manvfacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS. 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 


The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 


The Perfection of Watchman's Detector Service 
Simple, Efficieat, Tamper-proof, Durable 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 
9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON BRADFORD 
MASS. ENG. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
COMMERCIAL TRUST 
BUILDING 


Established 1796 


Bans Sebahalaebeadl 
Perret 
Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 


turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York Cit 


Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FORALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue ~- Philadelphia 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck 
Dyeing Worsted Piece Goods, use 


CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


Covers all vegetable and other specks. 
Does not stain white silk threads in goods, 


Worden Chemical Works 


4 Cedar Street, New York 


Mere) me me 


in Cold and Cotors for all fabrics 


KAUMACRAPH COMPANY 


209-219 West 38th St., New York City 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Massachusetts, Rutland. The plant of A. C. 
Moulten has been placed on a four-day schedule 
owing to the difficulty in securing dyestuffs and 
the high cost of raw material. Satinets are man- 
ufactured. 


Massachusetts, West Millbury. Current reports 
of a fire in the plant of the Millbury Scouring 
Company are greatly exaggerated. The company 
states that the loss does not amount to more than 
$5. 

Minnesota, Stillwater. The State Prison Twine 
Factory is being operated day and night and the 
output will be much larger than last year. 


Missouri, St. Louis. The coal tar crudes col- 
lected at the new plant of the Laclede Gas Light 
Companv will not be used in the manufacture of 
dyestuffs. This new plant was recently built and 
equipped at an expense of $2,000,000 and the en- 
tire output has been contracted for. 


New Jersey, Camden. The United States Wool 
Combing Company has been organized with cap- 
ital stock of $125,000 to conduct a general wool 
combing business. The incorporators are John A. 
Bottomley, president and general manager of the 
Highland Worsted Mills, of Camden, N. J.; Fred- 
erick H. Middlebrook, who was formerly em- 
ployed by the Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., of 
East Boston, Mass., and Frank H. Benrath. The 
new concern has no connection whatever with J. 
A. Middlebrook, president of the Middlebrook 
Wool Combing Co., Inc., of East Boston, or with 
the Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., Inc., of 
East Boston, 


New Jersey, Morristown. Articles of incorpora- 
tion of the Seyer Silk Dyeing & Finishing Com- 
pany have been filed. The principal office of the 
company is at 614 Main St., Boonton, with James 
V. Bean as agent. The company is authorized to 
manufacture and deal in silk and other fabrics and 
has an authorized capital stock of $125,000. The 
incorporators are Joseph Seyer, of Paterson; 
Fred E. Hoof, Paterson, and Albert R. Morrison 
of Boonton. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Nothing definite toward 
starting up a plant has been done by Daniel 
Green, whose plant was recently destroyed in the 
Atherton Mill fire. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Ashley & Bailey have 
rented space in one of their mills to J. Zingler, 
now located in the Addy Mill on Rvle Ave. No 
increase in equipment will be made now but may 
be later in the season. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Space has been leased 
in the Warren St. Mill of Ashley & Bailey by the 
Globe Silk Mills. into which they will move on 
Saturday. No increase in machinery will be made 
at present 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Progress Silk Com- 
pany,whose plant was burned in the fire at the 
Atherton Mill, are getting machinery together and 
have leased space in the Ashley & Bailey Mills on 
Warren St., in which they will manufacture broad 


silks, 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Canada, Ontario, Carleton Place. Richard 
Thomson and C. W. Bates, president of Bates & 
Innes, Ltd., have arranged to take over the Haw 
thorne Mills at Carleton Place which they have 
een Operating for some months on army con 
tracts, and establish a permanent industry making 
hosiery and wool blanket 

*Canada, Ontario, Galt. P. F. Fitch, who head 
the new Riverside Silk Mills recently organized t 

| wing and winding business, 
formerly manager and buyer of Narrow 
Weaving & Dyeing, Ltd., of Galt. As noted 
previous reports the new Riverside Silk Mills 
establish a 1,000-spindle 

Connecticut, Killingly A charter has bee: 
granted the Killingly Worsted Mills with capital 
stock of $10,000 to manufacture and sell woolen 
and worsted goods. The incorporators are Wil 
liam L. and E. H. Litch, and William F. Mullig: 
It is understood the new corp tion succeeds the 
Glen Worsted Company hic yperates a p 
here of 5 sets of cards and 32 | 

Delaware, Wilmington. Louis Topkis has pur- 
hased a plot of ground on French St. on which 
it is reported a mill will be built for the manufac 
ture of men’s underwear. It is understood that 
construction work will be started within a short 
time. 

District of Columbia, Washington. Sec. Red 
field, of the Department of Commerce, has worked 
out a table from the issues of the Textile World 
Record from January to April, 1915, and from the 
daily issues of the New York Journal of Com 
merce during the month of April, showing that 83 
new corporations or firms have engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles during the first four 
months of the year 


Georgia, Columbus. At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Swift Spinning — the 
reports of the officers show that the concern h 
enjoyed an increasing business. The old officers 
and directors were reelected. 


Georgia, Columbus \ small 
mill of the Perkins r 
ight to get out s 
Perkins, president 
port that a large part 
and day schedule and 
ising for night help, 
Illinois, Chicago. “he concern known as the 
& M. Knitting Mills, which has been current! 
reported has established a knitting plant at 720 W. 
12th St., does not manufacture but conducts 


business of jobbing knit goods. 


Illinois, Galena. The Galena Glove & Mitten 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $45,000 to manufacture gloves, mittens and other 
knit goods The incorporators are George 7 
Millhouse, W. P. Swing and William Slaats 


*Iowa, Atlantic. The knitting machines and 
ne Atlantic Knitting Com- 


1 for sale and the concern 


1 
I 
¢ 1 
I 


sewing machines of t 


pany are being offere 
going out of busines It was noted recently that 
the plant is shut down. Sweater coats and fancy 
knit goods were manufactured. 


Ase CLOCKS 


We have a new 
one with an ad- 
justable or quad- 
rating dial This 
cut is not it If 
you want to see it 
send for Circular 


Number 21s 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co SRRINGFIELD 


Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at ‘any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 

. We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over 10,000 Sets 

in operation in 

this Country and 

Europe. 

Send for Catalogue 
EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G,. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 


Put a 

Root 

Counter ( a 

onthe Job “__ @ierises 

And Prevent Waste, Errors and Disputes 


Root Counters will register your output with uniform 
accuracy. ‘They tell you just what a man or machine 
is costing. There’s a “Root” for every use. 


All are guaran- 
teed. Send for 


ROOT? COENTERS seeeneee 


Catalog No. 18 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,c00: 


C. J. Root Co., 100 tious St, Bristol, 3 


ener em en moet 
= —~setin tect teenie emma itt ee SN TC OC LLL LLL ON — 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, ciroulaes 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


FMeanstwice tevorkdne, Wan Noorden Skylights 
Sy ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


=I Applicable wherever daylight is desired. 
Send for Catalogue 


TE =~ E. Van Noorden & Company 
ry \ ~ 100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and bre akage. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 


100 MILLS CAN TESTIFY 


TO THE 


Efficiency, Capacity and Excellent Finish 


PRODUCED ON OUR 


Finishing Machinery for Knitting Mills 


Free Demonstration on Request 


THE CONSOLIDATED HOSPITAL SUPPLY AND LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Saugatuck, Conn. 
| SAVE, THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 


Their Cost | win net a 
. rp 
In Freight BOX SHOOKS asd ELOTH BOARDS. are ea 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Emmons Bros. Co., 
manufacturers of wool with a main factory 
in Haverhill, and a branch plant at 49 Melcher St., 
Boston, are trying to sub-let the quarters on Mel- 
cher St., preparatory, it is said, to removing the 
Boston plant to the main factory at Haverhill. 
An office will be continued in Boston. 


hats, 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Frank L. Carpenter, 
treasurer of the Davis Mills, states that no ar- 
rangements whatever have been entered into by 
the Davis Mills for taking over the plant of the 
Barnaby Mfg. Company. There has been consid- 
erable talk in mill circles to the effect that the 
Davis Mills might purchase the Barnaby plant 
The two mills are located near each other and it 
is said the plan to consolidate them appealed fa- 
vorably to some of the Davis Mill directors. Mr. 
Carpenter’s statement that no 


indicates official 


action has as yet been taken. 


*Massachusetts, Framingham 
manufacturing department of 
pany is to be sold as soon a 
noted in April that the Brown 
would discontinue their 
1 result of the sellir 
Harvard Mills of 
Wakefield rhe p! 
with 36 knitting and 
ladies’ cotton unio 
under the management 

*Massachusetts, Lawrence 
ports that plans are being made 
the Atlantic Mills, the Pacific Mill 
the property, that they a 
building now and tha 
at present. 

Massachusetts, Medway 
to burn a large storeh 
Company but no di 
building or to the c 
valued at $60,000 was stored 

Massachusetts, Northampton. The 
McCallum Hosiery 


the ope ratives have 


c 
1 
ti 


improving 
ho now own 
doing any 


id to build 


state 


Company has been sett 


returned to work 
Massachusetts, New Bedford. More 
is being started | 


up by the Dartmouth 
and other local mills 


machinery 


Mfg. Cory 


Woolen Mfg. Company 
for night work. The con 
orders for export 
Massachusetts, Westboro. Business inci 
ing at the plant of Joseph S. Mason & Sons, m 
ufacturers of narrow fabrics. tapes, etc., and 
Operatives are being put t 
Massachusetts, Worcester 
Darling Woolen Mills Company h 
private auction to Mark Harris, of 
*Michigan, Ann Arbor. The Ann 
Company, recently incorporated with 
of $10,000, began operations the 
month, making curtains, draperies and laces 
Charles E. Gallup is president, and William M 
Laird, is treasurer 


Arbor Lace 
‘apital stock 


first of the 


MILL NEWS 


A 4x4 
Hand Power 


ELEVATOR 


We Build 
Hand and Power Elevators 
sizes and capacities with all modern 
safety appliances 
Get Our Prices On Elevators 
Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. 


Dept. C, Decatur, Ind. 


in all 


Economy Steel Tiering Machines 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, 
bales, barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s 
height. 


tric or pneumatic power. 


Built to operate by hand, elec 
Portable, safe 


and simple. 


New Designs and Improvements 


It will pay you to get full information. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


413 So. Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila, Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield # 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 


COMB CIRCLES 


and 


FALLERS 
R. H. Hood Company 


Established 1885 


1842 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Peter B. MCMANUS, Pres, and Treas. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


fae reg 
S58 6 


Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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Joun McManvs, Vice-Pres 


Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND etnies OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 


CHAIN WARPS 
COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 16861 


FAST 


Successors to 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.), ii Grccnvcca # nauit 


DYERS 
BLEACHERS 


w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 
For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 
§5-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk, 


Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


{40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hoxie “ry and Tapes. 
2558-2564 No rth $rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited, 


Tce 


Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 


your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the world. Thousands have obtained 
increased earnings thro ugh the I. C. S. Write 
us a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain, Advice of experts and booklet free. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompter, better service ‘than you get elsewhere, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., "s%!'s¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Wood Sole Shoes 


Absolutely 
Waterproof 


For use in Dye 

Houses, Bleach 

eries, Wool Scour. 

ing Houses. Chemi- 

cal Factories and 

wherever it is hard on ordinary shoes, or an abso. 
lutely waterproof shoe is desired 


Send for price list or sample pair 


Wm. Brown’s Sons, Camden, N. J. 
Dept. W 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK 


Headquarters for 
Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
Oils, Gums, Finishes and Softeners 

IMPORTERS OF 

Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes 
And all colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 





Wrisley’s 


Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 


All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


and every lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant. 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 


Fa 
NE ee cet 


IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND Chicago, IIL, U.S.A. 


rational 


The importance of water filtra- 
tion and softening in all textile 
mills necessitates the use of the 
best equipment. 
International Filters and Soft- 
eners possess exclusive features 
which assure the most satisfactory and economical 
results. Estimates gladly furnished. 
International Filter Co. 
General Offices 
First National Bank Bldg. Chicago. 


Geisenheimer @ Co. ( ANILINE SALT AND OIL 


134 Cedar St., cor. Washington St., NEW YORK FORMIC ACID 
BLANC FIXE 


Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 
CHEMICALS 


SOF TENING 


WA T E.R irre 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM: &. SCAIFE & SONS Cae PITTSBURGH, PA 


+ = * 
rn eNO RO TE AA A A RCE tt 


aa en et 


supurnsindtnenpememanatannnidinestes 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works 
( 19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
< 38 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
190 Kast Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Branch Offices ; 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York—85 Water Street Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


Berlin Aniline Works Boston, enauieieie Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur | Aniline and Alizarine 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors CO LO RS 


Zambesi Black V and 2G 


DIASTAFOR Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


The Oldest and Best PRODUCT for ENOORFORATED 
SIZING, FINISHING, STRIPPING 530-36 Canal St., New York 


and THIO INDIGO COLORS 


THE MAKING OF PASTES < ‘ 
Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


Manufactured and Sold in the United States and Canada 
j Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 


showing shades dyed and bleached in 
a practical way. 


The American Diamalt Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 

200 Summer Street 600 W. 34th Street 
Branches 


Office, Factory and Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio 


es | 
ANILINE 
cotors © M. THAYER & CO. CHEMICALS 


é 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 4 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PROVIDENCE Boston 


{ Boston, Philadelphia Providence 
{ Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 
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+ , BRANCHES: 
: 229 N Front St., Philadelphia 
. Bischoff & Co., Inc.-s3ake 


451-453 Washington St. NEW YORK o Weybosset St., Providence 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for aS 4 re & CO.,M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
RL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, - NEW YORK 


Aniline, Alizarine <Vat Colors 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


INNIS SPEHIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 


GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 
Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSURE YOUR SUPPLY OF 


BLEACH 


BY USING 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


And Obtain Its Many Advantages 


Send for descriptive booklet or permit us to have a representative call and demonstrate 


CONS TANT DELIVERIES ASSURED 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥. 
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Cassella 
Color Company 


New York Boston Montreal 
Philadelphia Providence Atlanta 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cuarvotte, N. C., 210 So, Tryon &. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
PRovIDENCE, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILL., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CanapA, 28 Wellington Street 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


International Reputation for Practical 
Instruction, Adequate Mechanical 
Equipment, Successful 
Graduates 


32nd Season opens September 20, 
1915 


Courses of Study include all branches of 
Textile Manufacture 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk 


Illustrated Circular and Advice as to suitable 
Courses of Study sent on application to 


E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Sts., - Philadelphia 


The New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an 
attractive residential city situated on Buzzards 
Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns 
and fancy woven fabrics in this country. 

Three year diploma courses in the following sub- 
jects: Cotton Manufac turing; Textile Designing ; 
rextile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seam- 
less Hosiery Knitting ; Latch Needle Underwear 
Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine shop 
practice,steam and electrical engineering as applied 
to textile plants, given in connection with the 
above courses. 


Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for 
which certificates are given, may be arranged by 
students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training 
and broad practical experience. 


Sixteenth year. Many graduates filling remuner- 
ative positions of trust and responsibility. 


lllustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 
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1915 Edition 
Now Ready 


American 


33rd Yearof 
Publication 


Directory of the Knitting Trade 


‘“* THE RED COVERED BOOK” 


One hundred and fifty new mills and thousands of changes since 1914. 
The edition is limited, and it is well to order now. 


PRICE $1.50 


What It Contains 


Full report of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, arranged alphabet- 
ically by states and towns, giving capitaliza- 
tion; names of the officers, including superin- 
tendent and buyer; kind of goods made; 
number of knitting machines, number of sew- 
ing machines; whether the mill dyes or 
bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; Aimd and sizes of 
yarn bought. 

Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. It is indexed so that any 
town may be quickly found. 

Carefully classified index of manufact- 
urers according to kind of goods made. All 
the manufacturers of the same kind of goods 
are grouped together. 

Alphabetical index of manufacturers 
giving the page number where full report of 
mills may be found. 

Knitting yarn manufacturers, giving 
classified lists of mills spinning yarns for the 
knitting trade. 

List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, 
printers, etc., making a specialty of knit 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and com- 
mission merchants handling knit goods. 

Export Firms in New York City handling 
hosiery, underwear and knit goods, showing 
the kind and class of goods handled and the 
countries to which they ship. 

London (England) Agents and Import- 
ers of hosiery, underwear and knit goods. 

British Jobbers and Wholesalers of 
hosiery, underwear and knit goods, including 
the names of concerns in important cities of 
the United Kingdom. 

New York Buyers of knit goods for out of 
town jobbers and large retailers. 

New York addresses of out of town job- 
bers, giving the New York address at which 
representatives of out of town jobbers can be 
reached, 

List of Jobbers of knit goods in the U. S. 
telling the kind of goods handled and the name 
of the buyer: very complete. 

Department stores and large retailers 
in the U.S. handling knit goods. 


An index of machinery and supplies 
used in the manufacture of knit goods, also 
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Nearly 700 Pages 


goods work. yarn dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


For the Sales Department: 


The demand of the selling end of the industry for a separate book giving only the 


particular lists it needs in its work is supplied by 


The Knit Goods Trade 


PRICE $1.00 
A handy 300-page book giving Classified Index of Manufacturers, Jobbers, Department 
Stores, Large Retailers, New York Buyers, New York Addresses of Out of Town 
Jobbers, Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Export Firms in New York City, London (Eng.) 
Agents and Importers, British Jobbers and Wholesalers. 


Published by the 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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ALKALIES 


CAUSTIC SODA 


DYESTUFFS, FILTERS, ETC. 


All Strengths 
All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 


Northwich, England. 


NOTICE 


Regular shipments of 


Aniline Colors 


from our works in Switzerland are being 
resumed, and we are in a position to take 
care of our customers for such products, 
as we have formerly furnished them, and 
shall in no case advance prices beyond 
the extra cost to us. 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUAL By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. 


Wing ® Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 
NEW YORKH, N. Y. 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 


TEXTILE requirements. 


Wealso enetets WATER SOFTENERS 
of any capacity to purify water for 
every TEXTI ere including the 
prevention of scale lers. 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘*a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


This is a new edition. complete in two volumes of what is 


unquestionably in every sense of the word tbe best book on dyeing ever published in the English Lan- TWO 
OF guage. Nop meee of a dye house and no dyer can afford to be without it. The work is divided into 


eleven parte an 


DYEING 


an appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials used in dyeing, coloring matters, VOLUMES 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis, etc. 902 pages; 120 illustrations; cloth. 


LORD & NAGLE CoO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 


Trucks for Yarn Dryers 
and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge 
of the actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other 
lines it pays to buy the best, Bailey’s Trucks are the kind you need. 
Once tried always used. Tell me your needs and I will tell you about 
the truck that meets them. 


FRANK BAILEY 


iedectene of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans 


WORKS AT BRADDOCK. 


P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN CO.,N. J. 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TT TANKS AND VATS 


il For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


tin Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 
SLL for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Stearns Cypress Tank BLEACHERS, DYERS, FINISHERS 


Can Reduce Labor and Other Expenses With 
ERECTED IN 1897 
STILL IN SERVICE 


It is being used with the 

Cypress greatest of success by the 
ae country’s largest plants, 
tion in and haeatinit it nae fe over- 
Stearns Hard comes the complaints that 

Pine Malt De-Sizing Compounds 
Tanks 1) | are too expensive and too 
<6 6B hard to handle 


Diax is Better 


And we have brought down the 
price and made its use so easy that 
expenses for both material and labor 

are reduced appreciably 


Durability 
and 


Satisfac- 


Write us for a Free Sample 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER C0.| / Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub. 
SENT FREE jects that are in print and that are of present value, classified under the different 
subjects to which they pertain. This catalog should be in the possession of every 
mill man. We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices, 


LORD & NAGLE CO.,, Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record. 


200 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Honrs from 12to1 
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> 
of oy 
ao Mechanical Filters “ey 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 
Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Norwood Engineering Co. | Expert Advice 
Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


WOOD TANKS 
and VATS 


Dye Kettles and Tubs 


of any size and shape 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS, 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Let the European War 
Interfere With Your Business 


USE 


Lamb Knitting 


Machines 


The American Machine 


Originated in America in 1856 


For the last sixty years the 


Lamb Knitting Machines 
Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 


No matter where they are used or 
under what conditions. The fact is 
due to 


their Productive Capacity, 
their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 


We are prepared to furnish the Knitting Mills of this continent with a superior 
product and at short notice. 


We call your attention to a few of our new improved machines : 


Automatic Widener for Sleeves and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors—Automatic 3 needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine 


Send for particulars 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Chicago Chicopee, Falls, Mass. New York 
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en. wea. es ea ‘ 


WILDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Electric Cloth Cutters 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 


Norristown, Penn. - U.S.A. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


-BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 


All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


Over “aL All working 
| parts accessible 
20,000 from front of 
’ i machine 
Banner | —_ 
Machines ae Yarn Changing 
aT ahs Levers 
n 
Automatic 
Transferring 
Device 


successful 


operation 
New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


Average fy i & New Yarn En- 
Jogi: gaging Device 


production 


High Speed 
in Heel and Toe 


Single Pick 


100 machines 


a week 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street °° Pawtucket, R. I. 
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E. O. SPINDLER 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AGENT FOR 


“Dubied” Flat Knitting Machines 


For the sweater, etc. trade 
BUILT BY 


EDWARD DUBIED & COMPANY, Couvet, Switzerland 


AND 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


“Cotton System” 


BUILT BY 


DAVID RICHTER, INC., Chemnitz, Saxony 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Your inguiry will receive prompt attention 


What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.&O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P.&0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 
vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Prestige Cannot Withstand Progress 


in Seaming any more than in anything else 
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@ Weare living in the present not the past. 
@ When we discover a better method of seaming than we have 
been accustomed to, the old way gives place to the new. 


@ Results are what count. 


@ The use of the TANDEM INTERLOCK machine results in— 


A flat elastic seam 

Improved garments—no ridge resulting from seam 

Combining seaming and cover seaming in one operation 

A finished seam on both sides of materia 

Cut edges of fabrics being hidden by the ornamental, but durable overseaming 
Elasticity being gained without sacrifice of strength or durability 
Seaming operations accomplished on one machine, saving cost of transferring 
Product direct from cylinder, saving time necessary to remove garmenis 
Edges of fabric being neatly and firmly joined together without a ridge 

A seam equalling fashioned machine work for comfort and durability 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO MONTREAL 
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HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 
Prompt Right 
Service Prices 


JOS. T.PEARSON Priticeteats 
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FRIEDBERGER-\ARON (MFG. (0 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


OUR MOTTO: 
Correct Coods, Right Prices, Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA 





FAST 


The Merrow .,..:.; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging s 
and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #48?ford: 


Kaickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N.Y, 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. , 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 
HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 
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Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 





John W. Hepworth & Company 


N. W. Cor. —_ 
Lehigh Ave. =e ini eas a — 
and << - Le (ee tae ti 
Mascher St. a a Se) = = TWO 
Philadelphia, Pa. “id ih a Thread 
| Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 
Loopers 


ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
Stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers 
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Notice to Hosiery Manufacturers: 


It is to the interest of Users of Circular Knitting Machines to be advised that 
Certain Unlicensed Manufacturers of Knitting Machinery have very recently 
applied to their machines mechanism for automatically raising the thread carrier, 
leveling the needles and stopping the machine preparatory to transferring. 


The trade is notified that this Improvement is thoroughly protected by the 
Houseman Patent No. 749,062, dated January 5, 1904, and that the only Manu- 
facturers lawfully operating under the Patent are Standard Machine Company 
and Scott & Williams, Incorporated. 


The Exclusive Rights of the patent owners have been Universally Respected 
for Eleven years and there has been no occasion heretofore to enforce such rights 
in the courts. 


It is to the vital interest of the trade to be informed that both Manufacturers 
and Users of Infringing Machines are liable to Injunction, Profits and Damages ; 
that neither the Manufacture nor Use of Infringing Machines can be permitted ; 
and that we propose to enforce our rights, where necessary, by Appropriate 
Legal Action. 


Standard Machine Company, 
340 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE LEIGHTON KNITTER 


HAS EARNED THE REPUTATION OF PRODUCING 


Firm, Elastic Garments 
USING LOW GRADE STOCK 


THESE MACHINES ARE 
BEING USED FOR 


High GradeGoods 


MORE AS COMPETITION INCREASES 


Real Efficiency 


Means Excellent Stitches with 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


For Particulars ask 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
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Trade Mark 


Over 6,000,000 


knitted garments, chiefly union suits 
have been 


FLATLOCK SEAMED 


and sold to the trade 


You, too, can make a perfect union of 


ABUTTED CUT EDGES 


no thicker than the 
fabric itself 


and produce a strong, soft and smooth 
FLAT SEAM if you use our new 


FLATLOCK 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


MACHINE 


Domestic and Foreign Patents 
on Both Machine and Product 


Wittcox & GiBBs Sewinc Machine Co. 


Chief Office 


658 Broadway 


Corner Bond Street 


New York 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Acme”ana” Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
Viable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers Like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needie Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines for 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders, 
Spring and Latch Knit- 
ting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H, ROGERS 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


European Representative; 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vieuna, Austria 
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WYE & TREDIGK GD. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Quality of Fabrics and Production 
UNEXCELLED 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


1915 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


or LAKEPORT, N. H. sanmagns 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


Improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain Striper. 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine for 
Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth, Astrachan and 
Stockinet. 


Frames of any guage and diameter required can 
be furnished from 12” to 32”. 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20” and 
82" frames and are specially adapted for making 
fine Jerscy Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes, 
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BUTTONS PUT ON TO STAY ON 


No bobbins fo wind. Will sew all buttons with any thread. No threads to trim. Saves 90% of the needle breakage. 


Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


saves money for manufacturers, and helps them fncrease the demand for 
their products. Without. increasing the expense to the manufacturer, the 
Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine sews buttons on garments in such a 
way as to allow for thread shrinkage and to stand the wear and tear of the 
laundry, as wellas giving tothe buttonsthe same uniform finish that the 
tailor would give, and avoiding, as the tailor does, the drawn down, tight 
effect that is unavoidable when a two thread machine is used, 
Send for proof and “ List-of-Users”’ booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 
394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 245 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Agents Everywhere 


HOW MUCH OF THIS The New Boss 
$10,000,000.00 “kr Seamless 


DO YOU WANT? 


& 
About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- Knitter 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


No matter what proportion of th ill oe weet 
} w portion ese mill- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more the biggest pro- 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery duction with the 
on our machines. least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
Sta their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
If a oes por eg, Pa making ae oe inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
lone goo Sta eup e question with us— of s 
as‘our success depends upon yours, we will and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose, 
prove to you that we can heip you before This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
you spend a cent, plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 2% to 544; from 40 te 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 924 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 


strongest built knitter on earth. 
READINC, PA. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL Send for prices and particulars. 
. FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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The Allen Winders. 


Single Side Machines from 6 to 24 Spindles 
Double Side Machines from 8 to 18 Spindles to a 
Side 


FOR ART or NATURAL SILK, 
Co ia YARNS. Sienna 


3uilt especially for Rib 


HOSIERY Mattting 


Machines 
and 


UNDERWEAR 


All Winders 
Equipped with 
Special Swifts 
for Silk, Art 
Silk and fine 
yarns. 


KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC. 


CRAWFORD 
STOP MOTIONS 


For all makes 
and sizes of 


Twenty Years of 
xperience and 
uccess 


Adapted for 
HEAVY SWEATER 
yarns as well as 
UNDERWEAR 


Small Winders are very work 
useful In Back Winding 

ends of Cones, or sample skeins, or legs of neee ry : 
that are waste.—The machine illustrated is our | SS 
No. 1 machine with a perfect fast and slow motion, : 


winding a perfect bobbin that will all knit off. 
Also aeeuien Winders for Sweater Mirs. 


A W ALLE 2421-3-5-7 N. Mascher St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crawford Manufacturing Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


MACHINERY FOR 


Making Cones 
Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 

For textile and manufactur- | ot 

ing purposes Na cals 

Knitting looms for millinery, 1 Tt} 

dress and upholstery ae 
trimmings 

JOHN EPPLER MACHINE WORKS 

629-631 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘““Maniplex”’ Sewing Machines 


masa a) 


ey t+ _— ret “—y 


INH 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
Spence & RipEouT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N, H. 


i ~ 
For Multiple Stitching 

Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitching 
are required. { With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock stitch, sewing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to Linch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. { Furnished with any desired number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. {We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe KA LES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 


JuvLy 1915 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Se ine i ce a 


Improved 


Upright Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


worldwide known to be The Best 


Improved short chain attach. 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


| | 
COI 
Were BS 
tig. —_ 


— se? 


Is a four ply CIRCULAR woven not FLAT 
woven hose like the ordinary kind, that possesses 
great strength and durability. 

It will protect lives and property. 


Made in all sizes. Can make prompt delivery. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
27-29 Barclay Street NEW YORK 


CLINTON F,. PAYNE. Sec’y and Treas 
160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhlihausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other ia 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produe 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindset 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business 


about the middle of May, 1900. 
Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875, 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 
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standpoint 


| Several New 


Features 


| have been added to the 
? , SS i912" Cloth Cutting, Fold- 
ingand Winding Machine which add at least 50% to its value to 
YOU. It will eut your cloth—fold the edges—roll it up and 
give youanexact measurement of every piece of cloth going 
through the machine. It saves time, labor, machines and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an eztra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to 
more and greater profits. 


The Enormous Savings Will Interest You 


Mail a card for complete information and prices. When in need 
of special machinery write me. 


Depe ent A 
J. A. FIRSCHING o14 broad st? Utica, N- ¥., U.8. A. 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
Machine for rapid and 
Economical Method of 
Attaching Labels to Hos- 
iery or other Garments. 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ROBT. W. GORMLY AND COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 


he Oldest Manufacturers 


= VITH 
45 Years Practical 
Experience 
in building Spring Need e 
Knitting Machines, Have 


succeeded in k 


Needles to Inch. 


nitting the 


Our 46 Gauge, equal to 30 


finest and coarsest work 
ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Machines 
in this country, any work 
from 3 to 46 gauge. 
The above machine 
will also produce 
our new patent 
ea) Cloth made with a 
staggered needle. 


KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC. 


STANDARD 


or 


q ANewType of dosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


G Your investigation de- 
sired. 


@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


Standard Machine Company 


330-340 N. 


Haereo 
Indelible 
Ink 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


i2th Street 
Philadelphia 


Here’s a 


Quick Drying Ink 


that is guaranteed not to 
wash out of any fabric 
when applied as per in- 
structions. @ Neither sul- 
phur, lime nor peroxide 
bleach effect it. @ We 
will leave the proof of 
our claims to the sample 
we will send on your request. 


Jones & Hardy, Inc. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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_ LARGE 
Mel et bt AAA, EX SS STOCK OF 
ACO) Van AY CAEL OX NEEDLES FOR 
OF OUR OOZES NY Att AMERICAN 
Ay AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 











TheScience of Knitting 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 
330 Pages, Illustrated Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Some of the contents are— 


Yarn Numbering and Calculations; Elements of Knit- 
ting; Formulas for Ribbed Fabrics; Width of Tubular 
Goods for Different Numbers of Needles aud Yarns; 
Width of Fabrics from Different Machines; Production 
of Circular Knitting Machines; Weight of Goods; 
Twist in Knit Fabrics; Set; Space Allotment in Knit- 
ting Mills; Knitting Machine Gauges; Rangeof Fabrics 
from the Same Gauge or Cut; Burs; Spring Needle 
Latch Wheel Tuck Stitch Figures; Vertical Patterns 
in Latch Needle Work; Cams; Inserting Needles in 
Ribber; Take-Up; Locating Source of Trouble in Knit- 
ting; Designing with Pattern Wheels; Theory of Knit 
Fabrics; Ratioand Proportion; Weights and Measures; 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Notes on Belting; etc. 





In addition there are 60 illustrations and 75 tables of yarns, fabrics, 
machinery and productions, 


The volume is of convenient size, is a mode! of typographical ar- 
rangement, well printed and bound in blue leather with gold lettering, 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Have You Tried Our Special Rivet? | Highest Quality Cru- 


Longer Wear, Less || cible Wire, Smooth 


Mending, Bett 
Work, Fewer Sec. || Eves Finest Temper, 


onds. | Hand Straightened. 


if s< Excelsior Needle Co. 
[=t</] SLAN DARD Sal Largest Manufacturers 
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of Machine Needles in 
the World. 
Agents 


C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd St., New York City 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts.. Phila. 
The Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
Excelsior General Supplies Co., '815 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francisco. Cal, 

J. C. Strittmatter, Ave, San Francisco No. 29. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


Hosiery Nosdins in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, N. H. 
LL, Te IVES Co. 


Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 


TEOMAS HAMILTON 


WIRE ROPE 
SPRINGS 
WIRE 
SCREENS 
WIRE WORK 


no 
a 
~ 
_ 
= 
VY 
a 
a 
nn 


PHILADELPHIA 


> 
% 
@ 
Zz 
wo 
3 

a 
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Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems of number- 
ing yarn; cvtton, woolen, worsted, etc., so that the sizes of 
different standards may be quickly compared. Also con- 
tains a number of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and knitters. PRicE 50c. Textile World 
Record, Boston, 


Domestic Machinery Works 
WOLFGANG RICHTER, Prop. 
VaoKirk and Erdrich Sts., Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
AMERICAN BUILT 


Full Fashioned Knitting 


MACHINES 


and Stripers for all makes of machines 


We are rigged up to do anything from a knocking 
over bit to a finished Cotton frame. Also repair and 
change machines from the coarsest to the finest 
gauge. 


City of Mexico, Mexico 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


e + + 
Spring Knitting Needles 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 
AMSTERDAM, Nw. VY. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 
JOHN C. EGLY, Mar. Manufacturers of 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 


Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best and Simplest 


Machine on the Market 
for 


Cutting Out Floating 
Threads 


of Double + je and High Spliced 
eel Hosiery 


Cuts and turns at one operation 

There is no limit to capacity. 
Depends entirely on operator. A 
child can operate it. Send for 
further particulars to the builders. 


Weinerth Ktg.& Machine Co., Inc. 
316-320 McNight St., Reading, Pa. 


Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 
for 
Fancy 
Weaving. 
Aceu- 
rately Cut 


Fender Boards § asy size. 


Manufac- 


Pressing 


Medals awarded at Paris and Melbourne Expositions. 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 


Fireproof 


Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Etc. 
These dryers give greatest 
capacity at least cost 


If you do any drying at all 
Send for our illustrated book Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


An absolute necessity! 


Every boiler of a battery should be provided with a 


Lunkenheimer Non-Return Safety Boiler Stop Valve 


it will prevent costly shut-downs. An accident to one 


Because=; the boilers will not affect the continued use of the 


others in the battery. 

It will prevent steam being turned into a disabled boiler or one that has 
been cut out for cleaning or repairs, as the valve cannot be opened by hand. 
It can, however, be positively closed at any time. 

Owing to the above, danger to life and property is greatly lessened. 

The improved construction of the disc, dash-pot and balance mechanism 
prevents chattering and cushions the disc when seating. 


All parts are made to gauge and are interchangeable. Seating surfaces 


be reground when worn. 


can 

Made in Horizontal and Angle Patterns, sizes 3 to 10 inches inclusive, in 
six combinations of materials for working steam pressures ranging up to 350 
pounds and temperatures to 800° Fahrenheit. 


Ask your dealer for descriptive booklet or write for general catalog. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


“QUALITY "= 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the Worid 


CINCINNATI 


10-54K New York Chicago Boston London 











Three Recent Experiences of Users 
with G-E Individual Motor Drive 


The following experiences of textile mill managements 
with G-E individual motor drive are typical. In each case 
repeat orders testify to the satisfactory operation of the 
original equipment. 


1308 motors and Curtis Turbine installation. “Care of motors practi- 
cally nothing and they require very much less attention than belts often 
require to do the same work. Average production per loom per week, for 
a period of eight weeks, has been in excess of 210 yards on So pick goods, 


the looms being speeded at 160 picks per minute.” North Carolina mill. 


1200 loom motors in use three years. “Gained increased production, 
more uniform speeds and consequently more uniform quality of product, 
saving of wasted power, Hexibility in arrangement of machinery and build- 
ings, freedom from dust and fly, the ability to measure quickly and accur- 
ately the power consumption of any machine, the lessened liability of serious 
shut-down, less maintenance expense of transmission equipment, and as 
against looms driven from above, better natural lighting and absence of oil 
drippings.” South Carolina mill. 


550 motors in use—some over a year. “Not one moment’s shutdown 
from motor troubles” New Jersey mill. 


Bulletin 48016 containing illustrations of these and 
many other representative installations of G-E motor drive 
will be sent on request. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga . Portland, Ore 
Baltimore, Md General Office: Address Providence, R. I 
Birmingham, Ala Richmond, Va 
soston, Mass 1 rochester, N 
Boston, Man Schenectady, N. Y. Nearest Office — Rochester, N-¥. 
Butte, Mont San Francisco, Ca 
Charleston, W. Va St. Louis, M 
Charlotte, N.C Des Moines, lowa Joplin, Mo Nashville Tent Sel tady, N. ¥ 
Chattanooga, Ten: Duluth, Minn Kansas City, Mo New Haven, Conn Seattle, Wash 
Chicago, Ill Elmira, N. Y¥ Knoxville, Tenr New Orleans, La Spokane, Wash 
Cincinnati, O Erie, Pa Los Angeles, Cal New York, N. ¥ Ss nyefield, Ma 
Cleveland, O Fort Wayne, Ind Louisville, Ky Niagara Falls, N. Y Syracu me. Be 
Columbus, O Hartferd, Conn Memphis, Tenn Omaha, Neb Poledo, Ohio 
Dayton, O Indianapolis, Ind Milwaukee, Wi Philadelphia, Pa Washington, D. C. 
Denver, Colo Jacksonville, Fla Minneapolis, Minn Pittsburgh, Pa Youngstown, O, 
For Michigan business refer to General Electric Company oi Michigan, Detroit 
For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobson 
kleetrie Co Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City 


For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 5577 





Worsted Manufacturers 


Can reduce their costs 

Increase production 20% 

Get more uniform twist 

Eliminate 3 ply—bunch knots— 
corkscrew twist—waste 


Save sewing and burling 


By our System of Worsted Doubling 


3-Ib. WORSTED WARP PACKAGE 


adopted by the largest manufacturers 


Universal Winding. Company 


= 


Boston 





